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‘* EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK: NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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SONVETS. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 
L 


GIFTS. 
juoxe—but not like that blind. banished king 
Who, far beyond the Pharaob’s stony pile, 
jnid the silent fens that drink the Nile, 
Logyears abode, a haggard. joyless thing, 
dnd bade all such as sought him there to 
briog 
Apaltry gift of earth and asbes vile, 
That he might build thereof a narrow isle, 
To mark the place of his drear sojourning. 
Alone—but not like him my days I lead, 
An upland realm, not stagnant waste, my 
share ; 
Wherefore nor earth vor ashes bither bear ; 
But, friends, if whence ye come, in wood or 
; mead, 
Rise sweet and wholesome growths, bring slips 
and seed, 
That I may set a garden fresh and fair. 


Il. 
INSULATION. 


So goes the world beneath thy tranquil eyes 
As e’er the world has gone, with faithful speed, 
Whose fierce, injuricus feet take lit:le heed 
Who falls beneath th+m, never more to rise. 
This neither calleth from thee tears and sighs, 
Such as they give who have but power to plead ; 
Nor seekest thon to change, by strenuous deed, 
The mad misrule that holds beneath the skies. 
Thou art as one who, bis own candle-light 
And hearth-fire being fictured through the 











pane, 
Behold« th not the wildness of the night; 
Yor thou, forth looking, dost but meet again 
Thoe native thiogs that fill thy inner sight— 
Justsims, and gentle thoughts, and honor with- 
out stain. 


IIL. 
GRIEF’S STRATEGY. 
In Helen’s house (Ulysses counted dead) 
The hearts of host and guest were sudden swept 
With boundless grief, and all together wept ; 
Yet not for him the tears of all were shed ; 
For he who came from Pylos mourned instead 
(Seizing the tearful chance, like griet’s adept) 
His brother lost, Antilocnus, who slept 
Where hostile soil with best Greek blood was 
fed, 
Thus I—1f destiny should hither send 
Some piteous cause, some spirit scourgéd sore, 
Whose wrong so loudly knocks at pity’s door— 
Might seem in charity those teais to spend, 
That, otherwise, [ dare not let descend 
To ease my hears of grief’s occulted store. 
Gzyzva, Ox10. 





AN EARLY BLUE-BIRD. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Lzap to the highest hight of spring, 
And trill thy sweetegs note, 

Bird of the heavenly plumes and twinkling wing 
And silver tonéd throat! 


Sing, while the maple’s deepest root 

Thrilis with a pulse of tire, 
That lights its buds, Biow, blow thy tender 

flute, 
Thy reed of rich desire! 
i 

Breathe in thy syrinx Freedom’s breath, 

Quaver the fresh and true, 


Dispel thie lingering wintry mist of death 
And charm the world anew ! 


Thou first, sky-dipped spring-bud of song, 
Whose heavenly ecstasy 
Foretelis the May while yet March winds are 
strong, 


Fresh faith appears with thee | 














Through filmy splendor blown, 
The hopeful voice, set to the promise-pitch 
Of melody yet unknown! 


Oh! Isnd of mine (where hope can grow 
Aud send a deeper root 

With every spring), bear, heed the free bird blow 
Hope’s charméd flute ! 


Ab! who will hear, and who will care, 
And who wili heed thy song, 

As prophecy, as hope, as promise rare, 
Budding to bloom ere iong? 


From swelling bu!bs and sprouting seed, 
Sweet sap and fragrant dew, 

And human hearts, grown doubly warm at need, 
Leaps answer strong and true: 


We see, we hear (thou liberty-loving thing, 
That down spring winds dost fluat), 

The promise of thine empyrean wing, 
The hope that fluods thy throat! 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





PAINTING THE DREAM. 


BY GRAOE H. DUFFIELD. 





Lrve painted a dream with tints of gray, 
‘For the world is sad,” said he ; 
But Love looked over his shoulder—‘' Nay, 
Give up thy brush to me.” 


Love painted the dream with colors bright. 
*** Tis a joyous world,” said she ; 
“If only thy brushes be used aright, 
Nothing need dreary be.” 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


THE WEEK!.Y CHURCH PRAYER- 
MEETING. 


BY HENRY MARTYN SOUDDER, D.D. 
i. 











Hive a’ well-mitured plan for con- 
ducting the meeting. Each must draw one 
up for himself. Every man can work in 
Lis own way best. But I will sketch the 
outline of the scheme that I prefer: 

In your own thought, divide the meeting 
into three parts. 

First: a prefatory pait. Let this be fif 
teen minutes long. Sing. Then yourself 
offer a short prayer. Sing again. Then 
call upon some person, by name, to pray. 
Let him be one upon whom you can rely 
fora brief and appropriate prayer. After 
this, sing a third time. This wil] fill up the 
quarter hour. By this time the last strag- 
gler will presumably be in. 

Second: a part devoted to exposition. 
Let this be fifteen minutes also. You may 
choose a topic, and unfold and illustrate it 
by verses from the Scriptures. Or you 
may select a message from the New, or one 
from the Oid, Testament. Or you may, 
from week to week, go regularly on 
through an entire gospel or an epistle. Or 
you may take ‘‘ Robinson’s Harmony,” and 
foliow consecutively the life of Curist, as it 
is revealed by all four of the evangelists. 

But, whichever of these you choose, thor- 
ougbly prepare yourself. Never yield to 
the lazy and vicious sentiment that any- 
thing will do for the prayer-meetirg, 
Nothing wearies people more than ram- 
bling, pointless pious talk. No garland of 
victory can be woven out of faded relig- 
ious platitudes. Open your Greek Testa- 
ment or Hebrew Bible, and study ‘your 
passage. Do this without a commentary. 
Let your lexicon be your only help. Look 
up each word—though it may be familiar 
to you—and, tracing it through all its mean- 
ings, write down upon a sheet of paper, as 





you proceed, every thought that comes into 
your wind, prayiog all the time for light 





and heat and spiritual comprehension and 
vivacious expression. After you have thus 
gove through the passage, classify the 
thoughts which you have gained,and make 
a plan of them. Then consult commen- 
taries, if you desire to do so. Often you will 
find that you have all you want, and that 
the scheme which you have thus worked 
out has an individuality and a pertinency, 
and a force and a unity which you would 
not get by wandering through commenta- 
ries. One’s own legs are better than 
crutches. It is well, however, after you have 
dune your work, to consult your {best com- 
mentaries, for they may suggest additions 
and modifications that may prove useful. 

Do not take the plan which you have 
prepared into the meeting. Get its main 
features in your mind, then go im free to 
give extemporaneous expression to the 
thoughts which you have garnered, and to 
bring out whatsoever else in the way of 
sentiment or illustration may arise in your 
mind. 

Be fervent in spirit and full of enthusi- 
asm. Strive to have that word ‘ enthusi- 
asm” illustrated in you. If you do thus 
your exposition will be full of fact and 
thought and emotion. It will be seasoned 
with salt. It will have a character of its 
own. It will communicate irspiration. It 
will often be more profitable than the elab- 
orate discourse which you preach on Sab- 
bath morning. Moreover, if you thus, 
study and thus produce, the results will 
be apparent, and your example will excite 
your people to a diligent study of the Bi- 
ble as something more fascinating even 
than progressive euchre. 

The expository part of the service should 
be the very heart of the meeting, propell- 
ing, with strong, equable pulsations, its 
stream of vitalizing blood through the 
whole system, till it reaches every organ, 
every tissue, every capillary. 

The third part of the meeting should last 
thirty minutes, and should belong to the 
Coristian brethren and sisters who are 
present. The women should pray and 
speak as well as the men. A woman may 
rule a kingdom, may address a Parliament, 
may be prominent in a church choir, may 
deliver a lecture, and may, in a court of 
justice, plead before judge, jury and spec- 
tators. Why, then, should she be put 
under a ban of dumbneses in the prayer- 
meeting? None can take part in it more 
acceptably and effectively than the women. 
By forbidding them to speak and pray we 
throttle the best half of the meeting. 

Be sure that these thirty minutes are well 
filled up. This part of the meeting should 
be spontaneous; but, if you find that you 
cannct at first secure this, pre. arrange that 
a certain number of persons shall be ready, 
each to speak or pray three minutes. 
Follow this course until you have so trained 
your people that no predesignation shall be 
needful. 

Participation in the meeting should be as 
universal as you can make it. It is a great 
misfortune for the service tu fail into the 
hands of a few elderly persons. Take pains 
to bring forward the young people of the 
church, Never publicly cail upon a timid, 
reluctant person. You may thereby drive 
him from the meeting, whereas, if you can 
establish a thorough freedom, he may in 
time be emboldened to do his part. 

If the expository stage of the meeting is 
the vascular sj stem in it, this may be re- 





garded as the digestive and assimilative 
system, 








in regard to the songs, prayers and ad- 
dresses. Let the singing be frequent—a 
few verses ata time. Select with care the 
hymns and tunes beforehand. Leave noth- 
ing to hap-hazard. Do not sit befo.e your 
audience fumbling your hymn-book in 
order to get hold of something that may 
favorably catch your eye. Also, be well 
acquainted with your book, so that you 
can, at the moment, meet any exigency, by 
a suitable hymn. If practicable, the church 
organist should always be present to play 
the instrument. Let him avoid ali preludeg 
and postludes and ioterludes and al! other 
sorts of ludes, and simply strike the chord 
at commencing, so that all may start har- 
moniously together with him. It will be 
well if your organist can Jead the singing as 
wellas play. if he cannot, then let there 
be one to lead the singing, and, if feasible, 
have the same leader from week to week. 

Secure short prayers and short addresses. 
I knew a young lady in New York City, 
who, though she was a Christian, did not 
attend the prayer-meeting of her church. 
I asked her why she did not. She replied, 
“IT cannot. There is an elder who makes 
very long prayers, and the last time that I 
was there, I counted how many times he 
said the word ‘Lord’ in his prayer. He 
said it sixty-nine times. My nerves cannot 
stand it.” No meeting can survive the 
pious, or rather impious, iteration and pro- 
lixity of such an elder. If the requisite 
brevity cannot be reached in avy other way, 
state the limit which you have decided 
upon, and then have on your table a tap- 
bell, and ring down into an abrupt conclu- 
sion every address and every prayer which 
transgresses the boundary. The sooner 
you break the vertebral column of such 
performances into a sudden paralysis the 
et ter. 

You must hold this part of the meeting 
wellin hand. Ifa blunderis made, do not 
notice it. Cover it, or run swiftly over it, 
as & boy skates over a bit of rotten ice, or 
crack your whip and jump it. Be, in every 
sense, the leader, and give shape and come- 
liness to the meeting. 

lf you bave such an ideal in view, and 
aim perpetually at it, will you reach it? 
No! For alas! we reach none of our 
ideals, personal or parochial. Neverthe- 
less, you will approach it. You will trans- 
form your meeting into something like a 
Paradise, where the Lord God wiil walk in 
communion with your people and yourself, 
and where there shall be flowers and fra- 
grance, fruits and putriment, peace and 
blessedness; and out of this Eden there 
shall flow forth a river which shall pour its 
energies through the larger garden of your 
church and parish. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH, CHICAGO. 





NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





Ir is an admirable thing to be actuated 
by a motive of duty, however remote; and 
Sir Claude de Crespigny, Bart., who has 
been assisting the public executioner to 
hang his fellow creatures, has explained that 
very singular proceeding upon the ground 
that he may one day be made high sheriff of 
his county, and in that case would not like 
to delegate to another duties which he could 
not perform bimself. The apology reminds 
one of that too prescient Mrs. Jones who 
bought a door-p'ate with ** Mrs. Robinson ” 
on it cheap, because her first husband might 
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die, and she might marry a Mr. Robinson. 
There is just as much a chance of a gentle- 
man with Sir Claude’s antecedents being 
made sheriff of his county. Apart from 
that fanciful apology, one can hardly imag- 
ine a more discreditable calling than that 
of an amateur hangman. Rank is nowa- 
days not even the guinea’s stamp, or one 
would marvel indeed at a baronet aspiring 
to be the assistant of Jack Ketch. Con- 
ceive Dennis, in ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,” with a 
title. The truth 1s that the pleasure of in- 
flicting pain upon our fellow creatures is, 
with low natures, by no means an uncom- 
mon one. Indeed it was only last week 
that a ‘‘ young gentleman of fortune ” pur- 
chased twenty-five cats for the purpose of 
worrying them to death in his private 
apartment with bull dogs. 

While on the subject of crime, I may men- 
tion an example of circumstantial evidence 
which occurred last week in Glasgow of the 
most peculiar, though, as the matter is still 
sub judicz, I will not say the most convincing, 
kind. Itis possible that the thing may be 
a coincidence; but a gun was fired at a 
burglar, and a man has been taken up for 
the burglary, who, being carefully searched, 
is found to have a bullet in his back. The 
doctors can’t get it out, at present, to see 
whether it fits the gun; but in the mean- 
time he lies (chiefly on his face) under very 
considerable suspicion. 

There has been much holding up of 
hands and shaking of heads over a love 
affair in the Black Country, where two 
young men fought with fisticuffs for three- 
quarters of an hour by a Wednesbury 
clock, forthe possession of a fair damsel 
who had promised to take as her bride- 
groom the one who proved himself the bet- 
terman; yet in the good old times nothing 
was more common, and such an incident 
was held to be full of romance. The whole 
difference lies in the fact that in the one 
case the combatants were knights in Milan 
steel, and in the other, workingmen in 
their shirt-sleeves; and Iam inclined to 
think that a good deal of the chivalry of 
the Middle Ages would disappear if the 
Milan steel were scraped off. 


There is not so much unconscious hu- 
mor in criticism as there used to be, but 
now and then one still comes upon a touch 
of it. In a high-flying organ of literary 
opinion I read, the other day, this dictum, 
in a review—‘ ‘ The Hunger-Pastor,’ by 
Raabe, ‘Uncle Gruenebaum’ and ‘Cou- 
sin Schiotverbeck,’ are worthy of Dickens, 
as Dickens would have written had he been 
born a German.” This is really an effort of 
imagination, beyond anything yet dreamed 
of in acritic. For my part I cannot form 
the least conception of a German Dickens; 
but to this great mind, what vistas of fancy 
may not disclose themselves! He may even 
picture to bimself what Thomas Hood 
would have written if he had been born a 
Dutchman. 

Mademoiselle Camille Odezanne, a singer 
at the Nimes Theater, has just died at 
twenty-eight, from the shock of being 
hissed. This is sensitiveness, indeed! There 
has been nothing like it in fiction since 
Keats was said to have been killed “‘withits 
arrow so slaughterly” by the Quarterly. 
When 1 remember the many injurious re- 
views to which I have been subjected, and 
contrast myself with this ill-fated young 
lady, I am quite ashamed of myself for be- 
ing alive. ‘‘A South of France audience,” 
I am told ‘‘is very terrible.” Perhaps they 
throw things; in which case, of course, any 
catastrophe is possible; but as to hissing, I 
don’t believe all the geese in the Capitol— 
that is in London—would kill an English 
actress. 

If you buy ‘‘a Cromwellian chest strong- 
ly barred with iron” at an auction, and, 
having had it forced open by a black- 
smith, find a lot of silver plate in 
it, of the time of the Common- 
wealth, don’t go boasting of it to your 
neighbors; otherwise a suit may be insti- 
tuted against you forits recovery by the 
representatives of the owners, and you may 
lose not only your treasure trove, but its 
value twice told in costa. This is what 
happened at Leighton County Court, the 
other day, to the great disgust of the fortu- 
nate gentleman to whom the windfall oc- 
curred. If it had happened to the present 
writer,he flatters himself things would have 
turned out Jess disastrously. 





The ‘‘vice of the pulpit,” according to 
Charles Kingsley, is the desire of acquisi- 
tion; a dictum which, knowing as I do 
the very moderate means of most clergy- 
men, and the necessary claims upon them, 
has always struck me as severe. In my 
opinion, it is only when we try them by a 
much higher standard than is used for 
other people, and which we certainly do 
not use for ourselves, that we find them 
much amiss in this respect. Their weak- 
ness, according to my experience, lies in 
another direction—namely, that of literary 
vanity. No poet ever esteemed his own 
verse as a parson esteems his own sermons; 
and f have always thoughtit a proof of the 
superhuman nobility of nature in St. Paul 
that he not only forgave Entychus for fall- 
ing asleep during his discourse, but gave 
him the chance of doing it again. Consid- 
eration of this kind is so very rare that I 
cannot resist calling public attention to the 
behavior of a divine in the neighborhood 
of Sheffield, who is reputed, on a recent 
snowy Sunday, to have thus addressed his 
congregation after prayers: ‘‘It is not, my 
friends,” he said, ‘‘because 1 have not a 
sermon ready for you—for I have a very 
good one, and one most carefully prepared 
in my pocket—but because I know you 
have wet boots, and ought to get home and 
change them, that I hereby dismiss you 
without a ciscourse.” The name of this 
self-denying preacher is not mentioned; 
but I can fancy few clergymen more wor- 
thy of a bishopric. 

For some reason, best known to them- 
selves, the Metropolitan press has failed to 
take note of a new parliamentary, orator, 
who made a great impression in the House 
of Commons last week—Mr. Fenwick, who 
is, [ believe, not only what is called a 
‘*labor member,” but actually one of ‘ the 
horny handed sons of toil”—a miver. An- 
other working class senator, the representa- 
tive of the Bhoondda Valley, is said to pos- 
sess ‘‘ a tenor voice that few professionals 
can match.” How pleasant it would be, if, 
instead of satirically demanding a song, as 
it used to do of the late member from 
Peterborough (‘‘ Sing, Whalley, sing!”) the 
House would occasionally give itself the 
treat of vocal music. The ballad would of 
course be chosen for its appropriateness to 
the subject under discussion, and would 
thus tend to smooth away ill feeling, while 
keeping up the thread of business. Serious- 
ly, it is quite possible that the present 
Chamber, in spite of the sneers that have 
beer leveled at it (chiefly because of the 
unusual poverty of some of its members) 
may show signs of genius which were cer- 
tainly wanting in its more middle-class 
predecessor. 

‘The applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes,” 
the lot of the laborer candidate ‘‘ forbids” 
no longer; though it is probable he will not 
be permitted in a hurry ‘* to wade through 
slaughter to a throne.” 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN’S HEART- 
GLOW. 








BY THEODORE L. OUYLER, D.D. 





WE count that a poor fireplace which 
sends all its heat up the chimney, and 
throws rone out into the room. But 
around a glowing hearth people love to 
gather. An open fire is almost a ‘“‘ means 
of grace” to the children of a family in 
making home so attractive that they will 
not lust after some other places of evening 
resort. What is true of the house is also 
true of the heart. A cold, cheerless relig- 
ion attracts nobody and wins no converts. 
One of the thousand strong arguments in 
favor of the religion of Jesus Christ is that 
it has a perennial glow in it. It is warm 
with the warmth of divine love; it kindles 
with what the Bible calls ‘‘ the joy of the 
Lord.” 

Two opposite mistakes are often made 
in presenting Christianity. The first error 
is that of the preacher who dwells chiefly 
on prohibition and penitence, and would 
turn the service of God into a stern, sad, 
severe penance. He will tell us that ‘‘ Je- 
sus wept’; but we are never told that he 
ever laughed or even smiled. Yet we are 
told that the compassionate Man of Sor- 





rows was ‘‘ anointed with the oil of glad- 
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ness above his fellows.” it our Lord had 
been melancholy or morose he never could 
have won all classes to himself as he did, 
or have held his disciples to such a tender 
attachment. ‘‘ These things I have spoken 
unto you,” he said to them, ‘“*that my joy 
might remain in you, and that your joy 
might be full.” 

The opposite error is that of presenting 
the religion of Christ as «1 mere exhilarant. 
Such enthusiasts dwell so much on sudden, 
rapturous conversions, and talk so much 
in italics (as the Irishman said), that people 
are sometimes induced to try religion as cer- 
tain invalids inhale nitrous-oxide gas forthe 
pleasurable excitement. But ecstasies are 
necessarily short-lived, and are apt to be 
followed by depressing reactions. Holi- 
ness signifies health, or ‘‘ wholth” of heart, 
and a healthy Christian is not always in a 
rapture. 

Between these two opposite and equally 
false conceptions of Bible religion lies that 
calm, deep, substantial gladness which is 
called ‘the joy of the Lord.” It has its 
perennial fount-head in him. It is one of 
the most precious gifts of the Spirit. Spir- 
itual joy is every true Christian’s right. 
Spiritual joy is every Christian's duty. It 
is—or ought to be—his perpetual inspira- 
tion; the joy of the Lord is our strength. 
Look for a moment at the causes and 
sources of this heart-glow. A pile of pine 
shavings may kindle a blaze; but solid 
anthracite keepsits ruddy anc radiant glow 
through the long, dark night. 

(1.) Every child of God has a right to re- 
joice because he has such a Father. The 
contemplation of God in all his attributes 
of wisdom and power and unbounded love 
is such a source of sweet ard sublime sat- 
isfaction that the Psalmist declared: ‘‘I 
have set the Lord always before me; there- 
fore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoic- 
eth.” Inhis presence is fullness of joy. 
This refers to the experiences of this life, 
and then up at his right hand will be the 
‘* pleasures forevermore.” It is a bad heart 
that skulks away from a loving Father in 
terror and hatred. Then, too, what joy is 
kindled in our souls when we are brought 
into full reconciliation with God through 
the atoning love and perfect mediation of 
Jesus Christ. The Prodigal’s heart thrills 
under every kiss of his forgiving Father. 

* Earth has a joy unknown in Heaven— 
The new-born peace of sins forgiven. 


Tears of such pure and deep delight, 
Ye angels! never dimmed your sight.” 


When guilt is pardoned and the penitent 
soul is restored to the divine favor—when 
conscience no longer stings like a scorpion, 
but smiles its approval, then the Lord be- 
comes our strength and our song, and we 
can draw with joy out of the walls of sal- 
vation. The assurance of full salvation is 
enough to keep our hearts aglow. ‘‘I give 
unto you eternal life” says our omnipo- 
tent, Redeemer. ‘ Ye shall never perish, 
neither shall any man pluck you out of my 
hands.” All things work together also for 
good if we love God. Even sharp pruning 
and severe trials may only be made to 
yield rich clusters of peace, if we will let 
God have his way. And after the conflict 
of this school-life is over—shines this glori- 
ous assurance that ‘‘ our names are written 
in Heaven.” 

All these joys God provides for us, dear 
brethren, and offers them to us. We can- 
not create canary-birds; but we can pro- 
vide cages for them, and fill our rooms 
with their music. Even so we cannot 
create the heavenly gifts which Jesus 
offers; but they are ours if we furnish 
heart-room for them. The birds of peace 
and contentment and joy and praise will fly 
in fast enough if we will only invite Jesus 
Christ, and set the windows of our souls 
open for his coming. Every time that we 
perform a loving, Christ-like service to the 
poor, the wronged, or the neglected, another 
canary-bird flies back to our window. The 
dlessedness of giving makes the heart glow. 

(2.) Now with all these pure and substan- 
tial joys within our reach, it is a sin, and 4 
shame, and a crime fora genuine Christian 
tobe wretched. Is not disobedience to God 
asin? Yes; well he commands us to re- 
joice. It isaChristian duty. ‘* Rejoice in 
the Lord always, and again I say, Rejoice. 
Rejoice evermore. The joy of the Lord is 
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and to him who stooped to Calvary in order 
to lift us toglory. Ifa young lady who was 
always cheerful before her marriage should 
wear a sad countenance during he honey. 
moon, everybody would think that she 
had made am unhappy choice. A cold 
gloomy Christian attracts nobody to Christ, 
any more than a eold hearth draws any 
one to it on a winter day. Do you say 
that you cannot control your feelings? To 
a certain extent it is true that you cannot; 
and we admit that to sit down and force 
yourself to be happy would be an absur. 
dity. But you can control your position 
toward God. Instead of hiding in the 
cellar of sloth or down in the coal-hole of 
dogged unbelief, nursing your doubts, you 
can come out into the bright sunshine of 
God’s promises. You can fill your soul 
with inspiring; warming thoughts, and you 
can occupy yourself in such deeds of love, 
and acts of obedience as will kindle your 
soul into a glow. A noble woman of my 
acquaintance makes rainbows on the cloud 
and tear-drops of Fer widowhood by min. 
istrations of mercy to the poor and desti- 
tute. Such men as Spurgeon and Moody 
never have the blues. Every Christian has 
a ‘godly sorrow” over sins and short- 
comings, and over the woes of others. But 
the sorrow is upon the surface and the joy 
of the Lord is down at the core and center 
of the soul. 

Dr. Maclaren beautifully says that ‘‘ the 
sorrow and the joy blend into one another, 
just as inthe undrinkable sea, there well 
up some fountains of fresh water from a 
deeper depth than the surrounding ocean, 
and pour their sweet streams up into the 
salt barren waste. So i asa Christian have 
giadness, because I love, and love is glad- 
ness; because I trust, and trust is gladness; 
because I obey my Lord, and obedience 
Hath meat to eat that others know not of. 
My troubles are transient, but my joy is 
solid and endureth forever.” 

All the coal-beds in Pennsylvania are only 
solidified sunshine. The love of Jesus in 
your soul, streaming down from him makes 
the central heat; that heat: enerates power. 
So doth the joy of your Redeemer become 
your perennial strength. An aguish 
Christian cannot do much but shake. A 
backslider is on the road to Doubting Castle 
and the clutch of Giant Despair. But “he 
who is nearest to Christ is nearest to the 
fire.” Close contact with him, and con- 
stant work for him, will keep your heart up 
toared glow. If joy is love counting its 
treasures, then count up your golden met- 
cies, every day, your precious hopes, your 
privileges of doing good, your jewel-prom- 
ises, your victories over the Devil; and as 
you journey on toward vour Father’s house, 
let your soul wax warm with its blaze of 
eternal glory! 

BRooxk.yy, N. Y, 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 








THERE are two large volumes which are 
occasionally shown to visitors in the office 
of the clerk of the Senate. One is the 
‘* Schedule of Compensatiun” of the Senate, 
from 1791 to 1881. It contains a list of the 
names of the senators from the first United 
States Congress, and was opened by Samuel 
R. Otis, the first Secretary of the Senate, at 
the first session of the second Congress, 
when that was held in Philadelphia. It is 
interesting to see the mileage that was paid. 
Then the senator packed his saddle-bags, 
or rode in a carriage from South Carolina 
or New York; he passed serious and fa- 
tiguing days on his journey. There was 20 
such long line of miles as from San Fran- 
cisco here; but what there were, must have 
offered food for meditation, they had to be 
so rigorously and faithfully passed over, 
with every rut and every stone recording 8 
jolt upon the senatorial person. 

The other book has two or three papers 
of public interest chosen from the term of 
each President, and written in his ow? 
hand. 

The first message of President Washing- 
ton is: 

“ Gentlemen of the Senate ; The President of 
the United States will meet the Senate at the 
Senate Chamber at half-past eleven o'clock to 
morrow to advise with them on the terms of the 





your strength.” To disobey these injunc- 





tions is dishonoring to the best of Fathers, 


treaty to be negotiated with the Soathera 
Indians, G. WasHINGTON. 
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There is also, in his own hand, the nomi- 
nation of the first Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Of John Adams there is the nomination 
of his own son, written in his round, fat, 
school-boy hand, and without a mark of 
punctuation throughout its length and 
breadth : 

“J nominate John Quincy Adams of Massa- 
chusetts to be Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
United States to the King of Prussia 


JoHN ADAMS 
UniTEeD StaTEs 20 May 1791” 


It is almost impossible to copy it without 
punctuating, the habit becomes so fixed. 
Making a leap of many years, the list of 
General Grant’s cabinet is on a sheet of 
foolscap, upon which a clerk had written 
“[ nominate,” leaving a blank, and these 
are filled in by General Grant’s own hand, 
with Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State, 
and others of the cabinet. 

The last paper in the book is the last 
official act of President Arthur, the nomi- 
nation of General Grant on the retired list 
ofthe Army. Those who werein the Sen- 
ate Chamber a little more than a year ago, 
at this time, will remember how the last 
minutes of Mr. Arthur’s term were ticking 
from the clock when the paper was brought 
in from the President’s room in the Senate 
with the ink still wet, and the thrill with 
which it was read to the multitude there, 

and that the senators themselves led in the 

applause that followed, and the galleries 
were for once unrebuked in yielding to an 
expression of their feelings. 

Two days later, Mr. Robert Lincoln, son 
of Abraham Liucoln, still Secretary of War, 
because no other had been appointed, asked 
the new President, Mr. Grover Cleveland, 
thathe might sign the commission which 
placed the General on the list. 


‘“‘ My Father signed the commission of 
General Grant to theArmy of the Potomac, 
and [ should esteem it a privilege to be al- 
lowed to sign this”; and he received the 
curt answer: ‘*‘ My Secretary of War is to 
be Mr. Endicott, and I suppose he would 
like to sign it.” 

In the time of Louis the Eleventh the 
‘power behind the throne” was a barber, 
and to him people went for a knowledge 
of the things about the court. A Republic 
has a power in front of the throne—no, has 
had. He is not there now, and the mystery 
is how the Speakers of the House got on 

without him. His name is Willie Todd, 
and he was a page in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for a number of years; and as he 
gtew out of knickerbockers, his wisdom 
in the knowledge of the names and attri- 
butes of members of the House became 
more and more apparent. About that 
time citizens from the country and visitors 
to Washington marveled at the super- 
human ability of the Speaker of the House; 
he was never puzzled or hesitated a 
Moment for the name and state of the new- 
est member from the remotest district, no 
matter how odd his name or if he had been 
there only half an hour. Tue moment Mr. 
Blank, of Blankville, was on his feet, the 
Speaker acknowledged him by name and 
state; and this when the Speaker himself 
Was as new as the would-be orator. It was 
delightful to the new member, as one may 
Suppose, to feel himself thus known; it was 
a8 if the greatness of his fame had _her- 
alded the way. Matters were thus made 
80 agreeable that it is a wonder there could 
ever have been a division or a difficulty in 
the House on any subject. But knowing 
Ones said there was a power before the 
throne, that Willie Todd stood at the right 
of the Speaker, one step down on the plat- 
form, and if one were in his immediate 
neighborhood one could see his lips move, 
and & diligent listener would hear first the 
Voice of the Speaker, in round, resonant 
notes, saying: “*The gentleman from”— 
Then there would be an imperceptible, 
What* the books call a rhetorical pause, 
almost imperceptible whisper would 
tom Willie’s lips, ‘Tennessee,” or 
Whatever state it was; and the world heard 
it aloud from the Speaker’s mouth at the 
next moment, and thought how quickly he 
knows where a man is from. The boy has 
shag up now, and is prospering in a 
Sean - ae but no one has 
Niles hens hat his place, and recent 
sata ty ad to get along as best they 
y the light of previous knowledge, 


Pages have other uses in Congress. 
They must always run at the imperative 
clap of the hand of any member, to see 
what he wants; and this sometimes leads 
them right across the current of talk which 
some other member is pouring forth. 
They bow and bend as they cut across the 
stream of words, as if they were moved by 
the tide of his eloquence, and do not raise 
their heads until they get fairly out of the 
flow; and it makes their slender black fig- 
ures into moving exclamation points, trib- 
utes, as it were, from an admiring public. 
This use, however, has been ‘‘ evoluted.” 
It was not foreseen when pages were first 
found to be necessary. 

Mr. Robert Smalls, of South Carolina, is 
now the only black member in either of the 
Houses of Congress. Time was whenthere 
were a number in the House, and one as a 
senator, Mr. Bruce. Mr. Smalls first 
showed ability by very cleverly rutning off 
a little steamer from Churleston Harbor, in 
the first year of the War, under the very 
noses of the harbor officials and revenue 
cutters. He went down to Beaufort, 8. 
C., with bis prize, where he was re- 
ceived very cordially by certain Yankees in 
blue coats, who happened to be stationed 
there at that particular time. He has 
grown fat now, and wears spectacles, but is 
not quite bald enough to be an exact copy 
in' black of a Congressman. He is also a 
Major-General of militia in his own state. 

He says: ‘‘ We have fifteen thousand En- 
field rifles, but they distrust me. The 
officials of my state do not trust me. We 
have the rifles, but they will not issue a bul- 
let or a charge of powder.” 

Then he gave a toss of the hand anda 
turn of the spectacles, and adds: ‘‘ A black 
rifle club is not so much a success down 
there as one could wish.” 

The request to Governor Murray, of 
Utah, that he should hand in his resigna- 
ticn now is a little ill-timed on the part of 
the President in view of his recent message 
upon the Edmucds resolutions. The Gov- 
ernor notified the new administration im- 
mediately after its inauguration that he 
was ready to hand in his resignation at any 
moment. It is customary for the territorial 
governors to do that, as well as the foreign 
ministers. Those positions are not con- 
sidered to be under Civil Service Rules, 
and Governor Murray complied with the 
usual precedent. He was not, however, 
relieved at once; and it was hoped by those 
men who have the real good of the country 
at heart that in that case, the right man 
being for once in the right place, there would 
be discernment enough in high places to 
leave him there. The position is probably 
the most difficult and dangerous of any 
under Government. It requires more tact 
and patience and skill to live among Mor- 
mons and Gentiles than the ordinary mind 
can easily imagine. The natural tendency 
is to hate one or the other. Governor 
Murray had to maintain an impartial posi. 
tion between the two, and the wonder is that 
he has not been hated by both. 

With the Mormon legislature making 
laws, there has been no appropriation for 
years to pay the expenses of the United 
States Courts held there. This expense a 
territory always pays itself; but, under 
Mormon legislation, no appropriation has 
been made for along time, and the terri- 
tory owes the Government a very largesum. 
There was no way of forcing them to do 
it, until, at the suggestion of Governor Mur- 
ray, a regulation has been made by which 
the legislators themselves shall not be paid 
until the United States has beenreimbursed. 
Utah is the only territory where the veto 
of the Governor upon a bill is absolute; it 
cannot be passed with a two-thirds vote. 
It makes the situation the more difficult for 
the Governor; the keen Mormons watch- 
ing around him love to pose as martyrs and 
sufferers before an admiring world, and 
this absolute power has to be more care- 
fully used than a much more limited 
authority would be, just to prevent a too 
great rush of martyrs, who would so gladly 
languish and groan before the public. 

It isa hard training-school, and Governor 





Murray has shown himself an apt pupil 


when, as in the case of Mr. Randall and 
Mr. Carlisle, they were old members pro- 
moted to the post; but how one who was 
new to the House, as well as to the position, 
could get on is a subject for thought. 


He has been watchful, keen, ready and un- 
tiring. The Senators who are on the terri- 
torial committee regret to see him set aside. 
He was well broken in. It is a pity to sub- 
stitute somebody else, who will have to go 
through the preliminary process of ‘ learn- 
ing how,” and who, after all, may not prove 
to be as good as the one there now. 

**But some good Democrat wants the 
place,” said a Senator who was talking 
about the resignation, ‘‘ and so must have 
‘.” 

The difficulties connected with the gov- 
erning of Utahare so great that it has been 
suggested by more than one Senator that 
the executive power of the territory should 
be placed in the hands of a commission, 
something like that which governs the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and such a bill is, I 
believe, under consideration, or has, per- 
haps, taken shape already in the form of a 
bill; but it is a very grave matter, like 
everything else connected with Utah; and 
if it is a bill, it isstill tied up in Committee 
and a governor will have to be appointed, 
in the interregnum. 

Meantime a curious and interesting 
document has been found among tbe 
papers of Mr. George Q. Cannon, with 
whose name as a delegate here from Utah 
every one is familiar, and who is now flee- 
ing from justice, or has been recently 
taken—I forget which—while fleeing from 
deserved punishment. 

This secret letter, addressed to the prvsi- 
dents of stakes and all Mormons, recom- 
mends the formation of a Defense Fund, to 
be assessed upon all the delievers in the 
faith, to be used in procuring the best law- 
yers for the purpose of defending them 
against the encroachments of the power of 
the United States, and exhorting them to 
proceed in all ways against this power—all 
legal ways, that is. Legality is impressed. 

This is a step better than a Mountain 
Meadow massacre, perhaps; and the real 
interest of the letter is the strong tone of 
determined resistance which runs through 
it. They have no idea of yielding. 

A lively lady, who was discussing Mor. 
monism and Mr. Cannon, said: ‘* We were 
at oneof President Hayes’s card receptions, 
which, as you know, often numbered three 
or four thousand people. Of course the 
line of people progressing toward the East 
Room, where Mr. and Mrs. Hayes stood, was 
very long, and we steod very close to each 
other; and sometimes we moved along a 
few feet, and then we had to stand. I was 
with a gentleman, who had also another 
lady with bim, and I offered him my sym- 
pathy. ‘Two ladies are too many,’ said I, 
‘and I hope nobody will take you for a 
Mormon.’ - 

‘*The countenance of my escort took a 
most ludicrous expression of mingled 
amusement and of warning into silence. I 
had, however, made my remark, and when 
he could catch his breath, he whispered: 
‘Take care. That is Mr. Cannon right in 
front of you, and that is the one wife he 
brings with him to this Gentile country.’ ” 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 





THE POSTAL SAVINGS BANK. 


H. L. WAYLAND, D.D. 
EDITOR OF THE NATIONAL BaPTIST. 








Permit me to hope that the large influ- 
ence of TuE [INDEPENDENT will be exerted in 
favor of the system of Postal Savings 
Banks, as now before Congress in two bills, 
one of which is presented in the Senate by 
Senator Miller, of New York, and the other 
in the House, by Mr. McComas, the Repub- 
lican member from the extreme northwest 
counties of Maryland. Though with the cer- 
tainty of telling again what very many of 
your readers know, I will venture to say 
that it is proposed that, in connection with 
each of the 6,000 money-order Post Offices, 
there shall be opened a Postal Savings 
Bank, at which small sums, down to a few 
cents, may be deposited. The depositor 
will receive a pass-book, by means of which 
he may deposit or withdraw at any Postal 
Saviugs Bank in the country. He may not 
deposit more than $100 in any one month 
or more than $500 inall. The reason of 
these restrictions is that it is not desired to 
interfere with the Savings Banks, and that 
it is felt that, in laying by $500, a person 
would have acquired a financial education 





which would make him capable of manag- 


ing his own savings thereafter. The money 
is to be invested in bonds issued or guar- 
anteed by the U. 8., and out of the income 
all expenses of the department are to be 
paid; and the rest goes to the depositors. 
Of course itis not large interest that is 
contemplated, but rather the two requisites 
for any system of savings for the people, 
convenience and security. 

As things now are, the people, the wage- 
earners, have neither convenience nor se- 
curity. In New England, indeed, there 
are 422 savings banks, being one to every 
9,436 inhabitants. But, alas! when the pinch 
comes, and the people want their money, 
it isnot always forthcoming. The failure 
of two savings banks established by the 
Spragues, from which the firm had _ bor- 
rowed all the money, the failure of two or 
more savings banks in New Haven, some 
failures in Massachusetts, are fresh in 
memory. 

The further west of the Hudson River 
you go, the worse you are off. In this city 
of a million of people, there are four good 
savings banks—two on Walnut Street, be- 
tween Seventh and Tenth, one (I think) in 
Kensington, and one in Germantown. Ifa 
laboring man in Frankford, or Holmesburg, 
or any other suburb, wants to deposit $5, 
it will spoil half a day of his time, besides 
exposing him to innumerable temptations 
from the 5,000 to 7,000 saloons. 

In the Western States there are fifty sav- 
ings banks; and in the Southern States, 
with nearly 20,000,000 people, there were 
five; but since the failure of the Galveston 
savings bank there are but four. 

I need not remind your intelligent 
readers (the word “‘ intelligent” is of course 
surplusage) that the Postal Savings Banks 
are recommended on these grounds: 

They will be an ally to virtue. Every 
dollar deposited will be a dolar which will 
not go to the till of the rum-seller or of the 
pool-seller. 

They will increase the national wealth 
and will add to the general prosperity. 
The money will, in time, be put into houses, 
land, farming implements. If but a frac- 
tion of the hundreds of millions now spent 
onrum were spent for something of use, 
what a start it would give to trade. 

It hardly need be said that, in proportion 
as money is deposited, instead of being kept 
in stockings and in cupboards, the in- 
ducement to robbery of houses is lessened. 

The banks will attach every depositor to 
the country and make him in the best 
sense a conservative. What the lump of 
figs was to the boil of King Hezekiah, that 
is a deposit in the savings bank to the wild 
hotions of an anarchist. 

Your intelligent readers will naturally ex- 
claim: ‘* What further need of argument? 
Of course, with all this in its favor, and 
with the experience of Great Britain, of all 
the British colonies, ot Belgium, of Italy, 
ot Japan, all in its favor, our legislators 
eagerly hasten to establish the system.” 
Well, not exactly so. In fact, it is very 
problematical whether the bill will not be 
shelved. Of course, the power of inertia 
is vast. It takes a great deal of force to 
get through a measure that has no money 
in it for anybody, and that neither party 
can make anything out of. And then of 
course there are objections which can be 
discovered by the ingenious mind. 

The State Charities Aid Association and 
the Charity Organization Society of New 
York have taken a great interest in this 
matter; what has been done is largely due 
to their efforts. At their request, and that 
of our own Charity Organization Society, I 
was present on Friday, March 12th, at the 
hearing before the House Committee on 
the Post Office. The measure was advo- 
cated by Hon. Charles S. Fairchild, Assist- 
ant-Secretary of the Treasury, who brought 
in his own experience of the inadequate 
security furnished by the ordinary savings 
banks, as shown in the fact that when in 
the office of Attorney-General of New York 
he was obliged to close twenty-two of them, 
with a loss of $4,000,000 to the poor de- 
positors; also by President Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins; by Walter Howe, and E. 
L. Godkin, and Morris K. Jesup, of New 
York; by Miss Schuyler, by Mr. McComas, 
and by myself. It was opposed by Mr. 
Paine, Superintendent of Banks in New 
York. 





What chiefly interested me was the 
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grounds of opposition, on the part of mem- 
bers of the Committee. This centered 
largely in Mr. Jones of Texas. Mr. Jones 
is no doubt an honest, well-meaning man, 
but his mental apartment seems to con- 
tain but asingle idea, that of dread of a 
‘*paternal government,” a horror of the 
Government going beyond the very nar- 
row sphere to which politicians of his 
school would limit it. He was afraid 
that ‘“‘the United States was going 
into the banking business.” ‘All 
this might do very well for those old Gov- 
ernments; but it would not do here.” And 
be repeatedly came back to the point that 
‘*he did not want the Government to be 
taking ‘the driblets’ or (even more con- 
temptuously) ‘the dribs of money’ for the 
people.” Mr. Jones is unaware that the 
difference between a prosperous country 
and a poor country is the care of the 
‘‘dribs” of time and material and money. It 
is the savings banks, and the frugality 
which is at once the parent and the child 
of the savings banks, which have made 
New England the banker of the continent. 

Thetrue reply to Mr. Jones is that all 
government is paternal; there is a wise de- 
gree of paternalism and an unwise. We 
claim that the system of postal savings is 
far within the limit of a wise paternalism. 

Another plausible objection was, ‘We 
hope soon to pay off the national debt. 
There will be then no way of investing the 
money.” The answer is that the next gen- 
eration can solve its own problems; we 
ought not to be withheld from doing a 
good, a needed thing, becanse, perhaps, we 
cannot keep on doing it forever. 

I trust that your readers will keep this 
matter well before their Congres:men, as 
a measure needed for all the country, but 
especially for the West and South, and emi- 
nently for the freed people, to whom the 
criminal failure of the Freedman’s Savings 
Bank was an evil anda calamity beyond 
expression. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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LOSS OF THE “OREGON.” 
THE RESCUE AND SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 








BY THE HON. JOHN V. FARWELL. 


Most interesting to the thoughtful mind 
are the traces of the unseen hand which 
has wrought out the materials for human 
history in the rise, progress, and fall of na- 
tions, of communities; yea, and of indi- 
viduals too, who, in the hands of God, 
have risen or fallen in the scale of honor, 
as factors in the changing of the physical, 
moral, and intellectual map of the world 
Here is a sphere in which the God of hu- 
manity could manifest his mighty power in 
bettering the condition of the race, and not 
belittling his dignity. But will he now, ‘in 
this nineteenth century, overrule the mis- 
takes of men, and provide means of escape 
from temporal death, in the use of the 
forces of Nature, in connection with the 
subtile decisions vf the human mind? The 
real Christian, whose head and heart are 
alike in communion and harmony with the 
Saviour of the souls of men from personal 
as well as inherited sin, has no difficulty in 
finding an affirmative answer to this some- 
what puzzling question, when considered 
from any other standpoint. 

There are so many coincident events, in 
connection with the sinking of the 
** Oregon,” and the rescue of all on board, 
which combine to make history tell a tale 
of a special providence, that I am inclined 
to write them out for the thoughtful con- 
sideration of all who may chance to read 
them—and especially those who were saved 
from an untimely death—if, perchance, we 
may all, as fellow travelers over the tem- 
pestuous sea of life, pledge ourselves to 
renewed faithfulness to Him who holds the 
winds and the waves, and the minds of 
men in his own bands for the good of us 
all. 

Men may say “‘ peace and safety” when 
destruction waits at the door. 

Never were minds of travelers more com- 
placent in the prospect of a safe and rapid 
passage over the Atlantic than when the 
‘* Oregon” weighed anchor, and left Liver- 
pool for New York. 

She was the greyhound of the ocean; and, 
still more, the huge waves seemed to make 
no impression on her stalwart proportions, 
Nearing New York on Saturday night, 








the 18th, she encountered a dense fog, the 
only really disagreeable feature of a most 
pleasant voyage up to that time. The 
thought that we were cutting thrvugh the 
waves at the rate of eighteen miles an hour, 
near our port, where so many vessels were 
sailing in every direction, and our fog-horn 
blowing its notes of warning every few 
minutes, kept most of the passengers awake 
until near four o’clock Sunday morning, 
when the stars looked out upon a cloudless 
sky once more. The busy pulsations of the 
donkey engine, raising the mails to the up- 
per deck for the dispatch boat, which was 
expected to meet us in a few hours, joined 
with the stars in proclaiming thanks for a 
prospective speedy and auspicious entrance 
into our destined haven. 

The thought of loved ones, in waiting on 
the docks, were passing through many 
hearts, long absent from home, when, sud- 
denly, the sharp shock of a collision, and 
the sound of falling masts, rang through 
the cabins of the ill-fated *‘ Oregon,” as if 
some fiend of Hell had chosen, in the light 
of God's stars, to dash buoyant human 
hopes against the decrees of a hopeless 
fate. For nearly an hour she sailed on, 
majestically, as if nothing had happened, 
when the order came: “‘ All hands on deck.” 
Imagine nearly 1,000 people thus startled, 
from the security almost of home itself— 
that an hour before seemed assured—into 
the apprehension of danger so imminent as 
to require such an order. See the ship’s 
crew taking soundings of the depth of 
water in her hcld, manning pumps, closing 
bulkhead doors of her compartments, and 
at the same instant telling us to put on our 
life preservers, snd that there was no dan- 
ger, while the lifeboats were allswung out 
over the water, ready for launching on a 
moment’s notice. 

Listen to the little pop-gun cannon. See 
the full rockets, going scarcely so high as 
our masts, vainly trying to attract the at- 
tention of two steamers, in plain sight. 
Think of decks full of straining eyes lock- 
ing for those steamers to come to our 
rescue, and, instead, seeing them steam 
away from us, until out of sight, and mean- 
while all of us preserved from a panic, by 
the apparent coolness with which the 
officers of that ill-fated steamer assured 
us of safety. 

Verily, it seemed as though the boasted 
record, that a Cunarder never lost a passen- 
ger, was within those men asa living faith, 
even with steamers making all speed to 
get away from them, rather than come to 
their rescue. 


Just then, when hope had turned to 
ashes, women and children were ordered 
into the lifeboats, and we were not long in 
learning that a pilot boat was coming to 
us, and would, with the lifeboats, save all 
the passengers. Again an imminent panic 
was stayed. But when her decks were 
crowded, so that no more could be taken, 
and only two hundred kad found refuge 
upon her hospitable decks, the scramble 
for places in the lifeboats seemed unavoid- 
able, when lo! and behold! in the offing, 
coming to us, under full sail, was a three- 
masted schooner, more than ample to 
float all that remained of passengers and 
seamen; and then it was that every man 
with his wits about him knew that every- 
thing depended on the skillful wse and 
not abuse of the lifeboats. And so 
scores of able-bodied men insane with 
the selfish desire to be the first in the 
lifeboats, were pulled from the railings by 
determined souls, who comprehended the 
danger of anything but orderly transfers; 
and so compelled the crowd to keep back, 
and made it possible for ali, in regular 
time, to be taken off the sinking ship near- 
ly an hour before she went down, with her 
signals ot distress waving over, not men 
doomed to a watery grave, but only useless 
irop, that had kept them afloat just long 
enough to complete God’s golden chain of 
providences, link by link, up to that point 
when the Jast one came, like the bright 
and morning star out of the Eust, the sure 
forerunner of the day, the ‘‘ Fulda,” held 
by God’s winds and waves in her docks 
two days beyond ber sailing time, that she 
might finish the work began by the little 
pilot boat, by landing us all safely in New 
York. 

We were not to be left on those schoon- 
ers, Only three feet above the ocean, to be 








washed overboard by the first storm that 
should come after having escaped a watery 
grave in the ‘‘ Oregon.” 

While we all thought we were lost for 
weary hours, our Father in Heaven thought 
differently. 

Out of his treasures he had sent forth the 
winds and waves and commanded the 
‘*Fulda” to remain in her docks just long 
erough, to bring her to the scene of the 
‘*Oregon’s” fate. He lifted the darkness, 
waiting to be our pall bearer to a watery 
grave, before the collision took place. He 
said ‘‘ Peace be still!” to angry waves and 
kept the ‘‘Oregon” on her way until she 
reached the course of the pilot boat and 
schooner—one of them seeking us,and the 
other sailing in her regular course to Bos- 
ton. 

He ordered these coincidences into line, 
by the chronometer of his grace, each to 
act a part, with the will of men to do his 
work; and more than a thousand homes,on 
this blessed Sabbath day, have, for one 
week been singing, *‘ Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow,” or else have for- 
gotten the God of. salvation. 

When I forget it, let my right hand for- 
get her cunning. 

CHICAGO, TLL. 





BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP.* 


MR. COOK’S ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
SIXTH LECTURE. 


DELIVERED IN TREMONT TEMPLE, MONDAY Noow, 
Makcu 22p. 





PRELUDE.—Pouiticat S1aNns or THE TIMES 
AMONG INDEPENDENTS, PROYIBITIONISTS, AND 
THE Kniauts oF LaBor. 

INTERLUDE.—Report or tHe Monpay LeEc- 
TURESHIP COMMITTEE —ADDRESS BY THE 
Rev. Mr. Esy, or Tokio, on New Japan. 

LECTURE.—Tue Cuunrcu FoR THE 7 IMEs. 


A seRiés cf brilliant and powerful letters from 
Bishop Huntington, the Rev. Dr. Storrs, Pro- 
fessor Stearns, ex-President Hill, ex-President 
Hopkins, the Rev. Dr. John Hall, President 
Warren, ex-President Magoun, Professor Dwi- 
cell, and Professor Hodge, on the question 
‘*What Saves Men and Why?” has been received 
by the Boston Monday Lectureship, and gives 
richness and dignity to the symposinm with 
which its present course closes. Tne INDEPEND- 
ENT will publish these communications next 
week, 

The usual superb audience was present at the 
one hundred and eighty-sixth Monday lecture. 
Reconstruction in politics, the prospects of 
Constitutional Prcbibition, the recent resolu- 
tions of the citizens of Portland, Oregon, on 
the Chinese question, were topics discussed in 
the Prelude, and called out strong expressions 
from the assembly. The Rev. Mr. Eby, of To- 
kio, made a remarkably animated and effective 
address on New Japan. The report of the Mon- 
day Lectureship Committee shows that its elev- 
enth year has been 3 great success. The lecture 
on ‘**The Church for the Times” was received 
with earnest approval. Zion’s Herald, of Bos- 
ton, says: ‘‘The picture of the true Church de- 
manded by the times was drawn by the hand of 
a master. The lecture was one of singular 
power, rich in diction and illustration, and de- 
livered with great emphasis and effect.” Prayers 
were offered by the Rev. Mr. Whittier, the evan- 
gelist, and the Rev. Mr. Eby. Ina postlude, 
extending until a quarter of two o’clock, ktters 
were read from the symposium, 





THE PRELUDE. 
THE POLITICAL SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 


Neither the Republican nor the Democratic 
Party can be preserved in whisky. [Loud and 
long continued laughter and applause.] Hon- 
orable men of all classes are growing weary of 
marching to the polls shoulder to shoulder with 
liquor-sellers and voting for candidates nowi- 
nated by the dictation of a dram-shop oligarchy, 
In the present condition of American public sen- 
timent, no organization seeking national power 
is likely to be long lived, if it acts in large sub- 
serviency to the liquor traffic. [Applause.] Our 
Republic will not permanently permit itself to be 
goverpved by the sycophants of the saloons, If 
it should ever do so, it would cease to be a re- 
public in anything more than a name. When 
the path to political preferment leads through 
he gin mills, free government is a farca and its 
future likely to be a tragedy. [Applause.] 

It isa significant eign of the times that the 
Knights of Labor have a number of stern prin- 
ciples and fashions concerning |liquor-sellers 
and intemperate men. In the lodges of the 
Knights, neither the whisky dealer nor his vic- 
tim is a weloome member. I am told that the 
Knights of Labor, whom I am obliged to criti- 
cise on certain other points, are sound on the 
temperance question ; that is, they are not likely 
to support with vigor any party that is in close 
alliance with the whieky rings. [Applause.] I 
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think I may say the same of the great majority 
of the Independents in politics, revolters from 
the Republican and Democratic organizations, 
Of course I can say the same of that third 
party, the Probibitionist, which wins larger ang 
larger influence with thoughtful citizens ag 
they study more carefully the mischiefs of 
municipal corruption under the whisky rings, 
and look forward more attentively into the 
thickening threats of a great future population, 
There is a powerful and alert national organiza. 
tion, called the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, which lends its influence in support of 
prohibition, whenever adopted as a tenet by any 
political party. 

Now my first reason for my proposition that 
neither the Republican nor the Democratic Par. 
ty can be preserved, if in close alliance with the 
whisky rings, is that these four forces—tly 
Knights of Labor, the Independents, the Prohi- 
bitionists and the ladies in the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, to say nothing of the 
churches and the soundest portions of the press, 
are all rousiog public sentiment in opporition 
to any such alliance. What if either of the par. 
ties pow prominent could obtain the hearty 
suppcrt of all these forces? It might succeed, 
On the other hand, it is certain that with the 
Opposition of these four classes of influences, 
neither party can succeed. 

The severe truth is that at the present mo- 
ment, in every closely con*ested election, state 
and national, the liquor traffic holds the Repnb- 
lican Party by the beard and the Democratic 
Party by the throat. (Laughter.] It is the au- 
dacity of the liquor traffic which [ expect to 
stimulate us to proper vigor of opposition to it, 
As slavery went down in its own madness, so the 
liquor traffic will go; for whom the gods wow 
destroy they first make mad. We have all live 
to see the abolition of slavery, and it is not in- 
credible that some of us may live to see the liq- 
uor traffic made an ou'law by both state and 
national enactment. [Applause.] 

In the conflict with the liquor traffic what is 
the duty of honest men, who care nothing for 
mer+Jy partisan politics, and who are not to be 
whipped into line by the crack of any party 
whip? What is the duty of those who feel sure 
that great and ultimately disastrous mischiefs 
must result from the growing influence of the 
dram-shop oligarchy? Our first clear political 
duty in connection with tne liquor traffic, as it 
used to be in connection with slavery, is to vote 
for no party that is in alliance with tne gigantic 
mischief. [Applause.] Youare a Democrat, you 
are a Republican ; become at least an Independ- 
ent. [Applause.] I do not belong to the party 
of the Independents; I have never voted with 
the third party, for the exigencies of travel bave 
kept me away from the ballot box. I have no 
political connections or aspirations, but I am 
convinced that no righteous citizen of this Re 
public can intelligently and conscientiously sup- 
port any party that depends for its success w 
alliance with the whisky rings. [Loud sp 
plause. ] 

There has been called lately a convention for 
the reformation of the Republican Party. Lead- 
ing citizens of Kansas in large numbers ask for 
a national gathering of anti-saloon Republicans 
on the 19th of May, at Toledo, O. Precinct 
meetings are called for April 21st, County Con- 
ventions for April 28th, State and Territorial 
Conventions for May 5th, to elect delegates to 
this convention. The chief promoter of this 
movement assured me, in this hall a few days 
ago, that the majority of the Republican Sena- 
tors at Washington favor it. There is searching 
aud abundant sense in the claim made in thecall 
for this convention, that temperance men are 
likely to desert the Republican Party if it does 
not assume a more vigorous attitude concerving 
the liquor traffic. There is ample ground for 
tne predictior made in this call that men who 
like the whisky rings* more than they like the 
Republican Party, will desert that party; and 
that thus, after secessions on the right andoD 
the left, it will find itself in a wretched minority 
and its opponents lifted to prolonged power 
This is a dismal prospect for devoted Re- 
publicans, and it is made a yet more certail 
outlook by the fact that there is a Prohibitory 
party. There are multitudes of Independentsm 
the land. Political affiliations are loosevids- 
The question is whether the Republican mapa 
gers will be convinced that they would lose less 
by offending the whisky rings than by favorivé 
them. 

If all Independents, all Prohibitionists, #! 
who are opposed to the liquor traffic will stand 
up and be counted, we shall very soon convince 
the arithmeticians among the political manipt- 
Jators that more is to be lost than gained 
offending the temperance sentiment of the land. 
[Applause.] It is to produce that conviction 
that I ask you to become at least Independen'® 
I am not asking you to join this or that partica- 
lar organization. Asan Independent you vote 
for your best man wherever you see bim; = 
vote, according to the exigency, with the Rept 
licans, with the Prohibitioniste, or even 
the Democrats. You thus co-operate it 4 
curing reform both from within and from with- 
out the party in power. 

Bat are we to be forever guerillas 
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never to form an army of our own? This iss 
iod of reorganization in many things, and it 
seems likely to become such in politica. 

Is Prohibition the ouly issue before the people? 
Ought not @ National Reform party to be organ- 
ized, adopting whatever is valuable in the plat- 
form of any party that becomes disintegrated, 
and carrying forward so far as necessary the 
work done by the Kepublican Party, and taking 
up in addition that which the Republican Party 
is now no more ready to take up than the old 
Whig Party was to take up opposition to slav- 
ery? Many citizens are hoping for some such 
large and timely reorganization of parties. 

In the field of municipal politics, 1 for one 
mean to be an Independent, and to vote accord- 
ing to my conviction concerning the worth of 
candidates. In state politics I do not mean to 
be governed by national political considerations 
wholly. It is a wretched policy to allow the 
manipulators of national party politics to dic- 
tste measures in elections for states and cities 
and little country towns. Let us be indepen- 
dent enough to conduct local matters, to a large 
degree, on their local merits, whether we mean 
by local matters municipal or state govern- 
ments. And thus, little by little, let us beat up 
asentiment that will carry into the natioual 
field the principles neccssary to give us deliver- 
ance from everything that corrupts the nation. 

I am a firm believer in constiiutional pro- 
hibition, both state and national [applause], and 
shall rejoice if our friends of tne non-partisan 
leagnes, organized to support constitutional 

prohibition in separation from party politics, 
shall succeed. ButIam dispirited by the fact 
that seventeen states of the Union, most of 

them under Republican leadership, common- 

walths corrupted by great cities, have refused 

tosllow the people to vote on constitutional 

prohibition in a non-partisan way. The fact 

cannot be too often emphasized thatin these 
seventeen states on all matters concerning tem- 
perance, the government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, has been superseded 
by a government of the liquor-sellera, for the 
liquor-sellers, and by the liquor-sellers. 

At his own fireside in Portland, not long 
since, Neal Dow, whom I had the honor to have 
for a short time as a guest last summer at Lake 
George, said tome: ‘The Republican Party is 
hkely to be defeated in 1883. The Prohibition- 
ists are sure to grow in power. Unless the Re- 
publican Party adopts stern temperance prin- 
ciples, 1t is very sure to be defeated, the Democ- 
racy isin such close alliance with the whisky 
rings. After that defeat, the Republican Party 
may come to ita senses, and put sound anti- 
saloon planks into its platform. A national Re- 
form party, for which Probibitionists are now 
preparing the way, may then be organized, and 
in 1892 it may carry to the Presidential chair the 
principle of constitutional prohibition.” [Ap- 
plause.] God grant that this may bea true proph- 
ecy! Neal Dow affirms that his desertion of the 
Republican Party was a necessity of prudence and 

pricciple. He tells an anecdote of a man who 
offered a cracker to a dog for turning over, and 
the dog, a spaniel of the most obsequious kind, 

‘urned over and over and over, but did not get 

‘hecracker. Finally, after many evolutions had 

beenmade by the dog, the man put the cracker in 

his pocket. A neighbor asked him: ‘Are you 
not going to give the cracker to the dog?” *‘ No, 
that will do for another time.” ([Laughter.]} 

“Now,” says this veteran temperance reformer, 

“we have turned over and over and over be- 

fore the Republican Party, asking for protec- 

tion from the whisky rings, and we bave not 
got the cracker, and we do not mean to turn 

over again.” [Loud laughter and applause.] . 

The Chinese question in the United States is 
rising to more and more prominence because of 
its own intrinsic importance, and also because 
of its connection with the multitudinous strikes 
now in progress in the land. I hold in my hand 
& resolution lately passed in the city of Port- 
land, Oregon, and one that will not please the 
Knights of Labor, who, on the Pacific Coast are, 
justly or unjustly—God grant it may be un- 
justly—accused as a body, not exactly of stimu- 
lating murderous anti-Chinese outrages, but at 
least of winking at them. We have seen within 
afew weeks a Senator from Oregon rising in his 
Place at Washington, and fanning riot. He so 
far justified reckless opposition to Chinese immi- 
STation as tostimulate lawlessness. Hesprinkled 
his own senatorial robes with the blood of slain 
aliens. 1 have said to this audience repeatedly 
that I have found on the Pacific slope, among 
the people I met there, a sound sentiment on 
the Chinese question. A deluge of the Chinese 
18 not wanted. The Chinese are like rain, which 
may come so rapidly as to injure the fields, but 
which, if it drops gently and pervasively, is a 
blessing. The Chinese should not be concen- 
trated in this city or that, or in this section or 
that of our land; and we may well make cer- 
tain provisions us to the police of cities where 
they congregate. My contention is that we 

ald wipe out the color line from all our laws, 

Cease to make discrimination between immi- 

Grants on account of mere complexion or place 

of birth, and have one law for all who come to 

our shores from the East or West, North or 
Bouth, [Prolonged applause.) 





In Portland, Oregon, where the brave daily 
Oregonian, the ablest paper on the Pacific slope, 
is now boycotted by the anti-Chinese rioters, the 
respectable citizens came together, at the call of 
the Mayor, and in an immense mass meeting, on 
March 17th, passed this resolution ; 

Resolved, By the citizens of Portland,in mass 
meeting assembled, that it is our duty to uphold law 
and order in this community, and that we will sus- 
tain and aid the legal authorities in maintaining 
them ; that we will maintain and sustain the funda- 
mental principles of liberty and humanity as adopted 
by the founders of the Republic, that man has an 
inalienable right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,and that these are inherent rights,of which 
no one can unlawfully be deprived; and that we 
will not allow any one to be prevented through vio- 
lence or intimidation from working for a livelihood, 
or be driven from house or home; and we pledge 
our means and, if necessary, our lives, to uphold 
these principles; and that we will do all in our 
power to bring condign punishment on any and all 
who may be found engaged in riotous and unlawful 
conduct. [Applause.] 

It is said of Jenny Lind that one of her songs 
so pleased Mr. Webster that, whenever he heard 
it, he was accustomed to rise im an audience, 
even before he was introduced to the singer, and 
make her three bows. For one, having lately been 
in Oregon, I beg leave to make three bows across 
the whole breadth of the country to the city of 
Portland for that resolution [applause]; one 
bow for its bravery. another bow forits timeli- 
ness, and a final and profound bow for its tidel- 
ity to the principles of the American Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration of Independence, 
{Loud applause. ]} 

Let the Knighis of Labor understand that we 
mean to keep our treaties ; that the tundament- 
al laws of state and nation are to be carried 
out, in spite of secret organizations or public 
combinations, either of laborers or of capitalists. 
[Applause.] It 1s much, it may be, to call one’s 
self a millionaire, It is much, it may be, to have 
behind one who is a laborer a national organiza- 
tion. It is more to be an American citizen, 
under the wgis of our Constitution, and under 
the protection of the honor of our Government, 
whether it be at home or abroad. [Loud ap- 
plause.] 

There is news from China of a disquieting 
character. Reprisals are threatened there ; and 
the very first persons to suffer will probably be 
the honored jewels of our churches, the mis- 
sionaries who have gone to the Celestial Empire 
to introduce there a sound faith. Merchants 
would suffer, but no class would suffer so much 
as the missionaries and their families. We have 
a great deal to lose in such reprisals, and the 
time has come for us to speak out and echo 
Portland all the way from the Lakes to the Gulf 
and from Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate. 
[Applause.] 

I ask you, therefore, in organizing your Na- 
tional Reform party to remember every large cause 
which now clamors for political support. In the 
State of New York the Freedom of Worship bill 
indicates a broad movement in the Roman 
Catholic Church. What kind of freedom is 
wanted? Freedom for Roman Catholics; not 
freedom for Protestants. What kind of freedom 
is asked for so persistently in the Legislature at 
Albans? Freedom which, if carried out, would 
be an entering wedge for the division of our 
schcol funds and of the management of every 
state institution of charity or reform, and soa 
slow and sly return toward something like the 
union of Church and State. I hold here a mass 
of documents coming from the central com- 
mittee for protecting and perpetuating the 
separation of Church and State. Its efficient 
secretary, Mr. Charles M. Plumb, of 30 Bible 
House, New York City, calls most timely atten- 
tion to the recent encyclical of the Pope. This 
amazing document, as is well known, reaffirms 
the syliabus of errors of Pope Pius IX, and the 
emphatic anathemas of Pope Gregory XVI. As 
is not well-known, it is being actually obeyed as 
far as possible without treason by Roman Catho- 
lic dignitaries throughout this Republic. We 
are really in danger, inthe State of New York, 
and not only there but in every commonwealth 
governed by great cities, of legislation granting 
special favors to Roman Catholics, and of a divi- 
sion of the funds given to public institutions and 
to schools, and all this through the cowardice of 
politicians afraid to offend the Roman Catholic 
vote. 

New menaces from Mormonism appear in the 
surprising demand made by the President for 
the resignation of that heroic governor of Utah 
who, for six years, has stood in the van of anti- 
Mormon reform. Ifa Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives, or Secretary of the Interior, or Presi- 
dent, condones the disloyalty of the aristocracy 
of the harem, and connives at the admission of 
Utah to the Union as a state, without the aboli- 
tion of polygamy, these acts wil] rouse the peo- 
ple in a manner that will surprise politicians. A 
fire will burst forth that will singe more than 
the beards of those who forget that public office 
is a public trust. 

Let your National Reform party plant itself on 
American principles: [applause.] separation 
of Church and State, uniform enactments con- 
cerning emigrants, the execution of the laws 





against polygamy, the abolition of the liquor 


traffic, just legislation concerning both labor 
and capital, and last, and not least, the preser- 
vation of our honor in connection with our 
treaties with every foreign nation. [Applause.] 





REPORT OF THE LECTURESHIP COMMITTEE, 


The Rev. Dr. L. B. Bates read the following 

report of the Monday Lectureship Committee for 

the year 1886. 

The Committee in charge of the Boston Mon- 

dav Lectureship make the following report for the 

year 1886: 

1, The Lectureshipis now in its eleventh year. 

Mr. Cook has delivered in Boston 186 lectures, 

on the most difficult anc important religious and 

philosophical themes; but, as nearly all these 

lectures have been accompanied by prelades on 

the most vital issues of current reform, he has 

discussed not far from twice that number of 

subjects. 

2. The Committee have been gratified at the 

undiminished attendance on the lectures, from 

two to three thousand people having gathered at 

noon on Mondays, week after week, during the 

present course, to listen to the discussions. 

3. A syndicate of newspapers, prominent 

among which has been the N. Y. INDEPENDENT, 

has been formed as usual, without the slightest so- 

licitation on the partof the Lectureship, and has 

given the lectures, as heretofore, an exception- 

ally wide circulation, at home and abroad. 

4, The subjects discussed this year in the lec- 
tures have related to Vital Orthodoxy, and the 
positions taken have commanded the earnest 
approval of all evangelical friends of the Lecture- 
ship. The Preludes have discussed current 
issues in the greatest reforms; and have, as 
heretofore, been independent of sect or party, 
and as useful as they were timely. 

5. The number of preachers, teachers, stu. 
dents and other educated men present in the 
Monday Lectureship audiences has caused the 
votes they have occasionally given, and the reso- 
lutions they have passed on Mormonism, the 
Indian question, Sociai Reform, and other topics, 
to be very widely nuticed and useful in current 
political and philanthropic discussions, 

6. A symposium of letters from the Rev. Dr, 
Storrs, the Rev. John Hall, ex-President Hop- 
kins, ex-President Hill, Professor Stearns, 
Bishop Huntington, ex-President Magown, Pro- 
fessor Dwinell, Professor Bowen, Professor 
Hodge, and. others, has made _ peculiar- 
ly impressive the question discussed in the 
lectures of this year—‘‘ What saves men and 
why?” 

7. The wide travel and acquaintanceship of 
the lecturer make it possible for him to draw 
fresh information from special correspondents 
in many parts uf the world. So far from mate- 
rials for the lectures or preludes being exhausted, 
the lectureship is embarrassed by a crowd of 
materials which seem to grow more abundant 
and valuable every year. 

Profoundly grateful to Providence for the re- 
markable opportunities of usefulness opened for 
so many years to the Boston Monday Lecture- 
ship, the committee in charge of it recommend: 

1. That Mr. Cook be requested to continue his 
lectures next season, on the same general plan 
as heretofore. [Loud applause.] 

2. That the B. M. L. Association be enlarged 
in membership, but that a portion of the seats at 
the lectures be kept open free to the general 
public, 

8. That the present officers of the Association 
be re-elected with power to fill vacancies in their 
members. 

4. That the thanks of the Association are due 
to the religious and secular journals, that have 
given the lectures so wide a circulation ; and to 
Mr. J. P. Bacon [Applause], the accomplished 
Stenographer, who has reported them. 

Rev. A. J. Gonpon, D.D., Chairman, 

Rev. N. G. Cuarx, D.D. 

Rev. Writiam F, Wapsren, D.D. 

Rev. A. H. Piums, D.D. 

Rev. James M. Gray. 

Pror. J. M. ENGLIsH. 

Rev. L. B. Batzs, D.D. 

RussELu Sturais, Jr. 

Rev. M. R, Demrna, Secretary. 

Georce A, Foxcrort, Business Manager and 
Treasurer. 

Boston, March 224, 1886. 


The report was accepted and the recommenda- 
tions of the Gommittee adopted by an impres- 
sive rising vote of the whole audience, which 
received with hearty expressions of pleasure the 
announcement that Mr. Cook was invited to 
lecture for a twelfth year. 

ADDRESS BY THE REV. C. 8, EBY, OF TOKIO. 

Mr. Coox :—Un the banks of the Sumida, the 
beautiful river which flows through Tokio in 
Japan, it was my fortune to meet the eminent 
lecturer whom I am now to introduce to you. 
He comes from the Dominion north of us, and 
has been ten years in the Land of the Bising 
Sun. He went there brilliantly equipped in 
German, French, and English Jearning. He has 
been a missionary of the most devout type, and 
of late he has become a lecturer in Japanese 
and English to the whole empire, Sir Harry 


ham, our American minister at the Court of the 

Mikado, have repeatedly been our guest’s chair- 

men in Tokio. His zeal, self-sacrifice, and elo- 

quence have begun the work of turning an anti- 

Christian hall in that vast city into something like 

an Exeter Hall for all Japan. I have profound 

pleasure in taking by the hand, on this platform, 

the Oriental correspondent of the Boston Monday 

Lectureship, whose letter, recently read here, on 

the Romanization of the Japanese language, you 

all remember ; a lecturer and missionary, whose 

name Japan holds in enduring honor for the 

strategic work he has done for her educated 

classes in her present great transitional period— 

the Rev. Mr. C. 8. Eoy, of Tokio. [Applause.] 

He will answer the question: What are the 

latest signs of the times in New Japan? 

Mr. Esy:—Put in a nut-shell the signs of the 

times in Japan are two: 

In the first place, a stupendous political prog- 

ress that is almost incomprehensible to any 

one who has not been there; a progress that is 

so rapid as almost to appear unsafe, and yet 
which bas been accomplished so gradually, though 

it seems by leaps and starts to people afar, that 

it is really safe, and will be permanent, I trust, 

by the benediction of God and the help of the 

Christian Church, which is now spreading rapidly 

in Japan, 

In the second place, the stupendous oppor- 

tunity in Japan before the churches for the 
Christianization of an empire of thirty-seven 
millions. People who have not been in Japan, 
and those who see only through the eyes of 
merchants there, can hardly comprehend the 
fact that a nation of thirty-seven millions inside 
of thirty years can have so completely changed 
from the old oriental groove in which Japan had 
moved for millenniums and that all her civiliza- 
tion of the past is giving way to a new material 
and intellectual reform, on western models, pav- 
ing the way for an immediate moral and spiritual 
revolution, And yet thia is simply a fulfillment 
of God’s promise of the olden time that a nation 
shall be born in a day. 

Japan is not yet wholly open to the world. 
It is closed to a large extent;and why? This 
is the present great question that the Christian 
world should luok at and understand. Japan is 
closed, not because of the Japanese, but be~ 
cause of the combination of eighteen “‘ Chris- 
tian” nations, whose attempta to make a treaty 
wholesale and, at the same time, to satisfy the 
selfishness of each, result in no revision of the 
treaty at all, and in keeping Japan down, unless 
she consents to turn her land into the hunting- 
ground of Western cupidity. Those treaties 
that were formed years ago for barbaric Japan 
are still held upon the nation which has grown 
up to be a youth almost equal to the adult na- 
tions of other lands, in fact superior to some 
so-called Christian nations. Western nations 
keep these treaties in rigid force and hold New 
Japan in swaddling clothes, when they should 
be removed, and progress and growth en- 
couraged by international equity. What is de- 
manded now is not a reform within, but a reform 
without, Japan; and that Great Britain and 
the United States of America, whose moral con- 
victions are in favor of the proper treatment of 
Japan, should abandon the unjust compact of 
Western nations, and, true to their moral con- 
victions, treat Japan as an independent nation. 
[ Applause. ] 

Thank God that the missionary force has 
cleared its skirts of that accursed thing bya 
united protest against the treatment that Japan 
receives from Christendom, The result is that 
in Japan to-day, with the other forces that have 
been culminating inthis Empire, fromthe Prime 
Minister Count Ito,and the foreign minister Count 
Inouye, the greatest names in the Imperial Cabi- 
net,down to the lowest in power in the Empire, it 
is almost universally felt that Christianity is not 
a bane, but a help to Japan. And hence the re- 
markable fact that there is not, upon this round 
planet, a spot where Christianity is more free, 
where Christian preachers and workers are bet- 
ter protected than in Japan; not a spot over 
which waves the Stars and Stripes or the Union 
Jack, where Christianity has a faires field or 
more unrestricted freedom than in the whole 
Empire of Japan [applause], from the city of 
Tokio to the hamlets of the mountains; or 
where a man who can speak with force and 
power can more easily gather thousands upon 
thousands of hearers. 

You have there the great opportunity of the 
present day before the Christian Church, And 
in this problem two or three things must be kept 
in mind: The foreigner cannot evangelize Ja- 
pan. The native Church must doit. We must 
send strong men for a time as leaders, Japanese 
Christians will give the rank and file, and in a 
short time Japan will be a Christian nation, 
[Applause.] 

The next thing that is needed in Japan in a 
consolidation of forces. Multiplication of de- 
nominationalism simply turns Goa’s hand into 
a paint brush. We want consolidation until 
each of the five fingers there is a unit. Let this 
audience and all Christendom thank God that a 
polyglot Presbyterianism of six different de- 
nominations working there, has become one in 








Parkes, the English minister, and Judge Bing- 


Japan. [Applause.}] God has honored that 
union with superabundant success, and it has 
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deserved it. Let us pray earnestly that the next 
great stumbling block in a multitudinous Meth- 
odism may be taken out of the way, and that, 
instead of the propagandism of what might al- 
most be called sub-denominational sectarianism, 
the many Methodisms of Japan shall there be- 
come one, and go forth with the wonted power 
and fire of her first evangel. And then, with 
the other churches united, let these five fingers 
turn upon one palm, the hand of God in Japan. 
And whatis that palm? The concentration of all 
Churches and all Christendom in a larger effort 
to revolutionize the intellect, and the education 
of the Japanese people. We waat a “Tremont 
Temple,” or its equivalent, and a popular apolo- 
getic Lectureship that shall be permanent, and 
on such a scale as to move that city of a million 
souls, and thereby move the whole Empire, to act 
as an immediate breakwater to the deluge of 
Western unbelief. And then, over and above all, 
let a University be given to Japan that shall re- 
flect the sympathy of all Christendom, and de- 
velop for all time on a Christian basis the 
thought of an Empire pow stretching out her 
hands to God. Large plans alone can compass 
adequately the vast opportunity for the epeedy 
conversion of a nation, You can never catch a 
lion with a mouse-trap; nor save an empire by 
playing at missions. [Applause.] 

Mr. Cook :—This city is the spiritual birth 
place of Mr. Neesima whois founding a Christian 
university in Kioto, The distinguished mis- 
sionary who has just addressed us asks for 
another in Tokio. He is now to lead our devo- 
tions, and to offer prayer for both institutions. 


THE LECTURE. 
THE CHURCH FOR THE TIMES. 

It is the whole duty of the Church to echo 
God. Wherever God acts there he is and speaks, 
An echo is not divisive of the voice it repre- 
sents. It has no selective, self-assertive power. 
It repeats without diminution, interpolation, or 
addition. It reproduces not only the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, but the whole truth of 
the voice it represents. Any Church that echoes 
God’s voice will be heard around the world. 
Not the man for the times, but the Church for 
the times is the proper rallying cry of reform. 
No one man will ever save the world, A com- 
bination of aggressive, omnipresent churches 
may. But the churches must not exercise selec- 
tive, self-assertive power. They must repeat 
the message of Reality, without diminution or 
addition. They must exercise equal mental 
hospitality to severe truth and to tender truth. 
By what mark may true churches be infallibly 
known? By the fact that along all the summits 
of their doctrines and their deeds 

* From crag to crag leaps the live thunder ” 
of the unobstructed Divine Voice. 

What should be the doctrines and what the 
deeds of the Church for the times? 

1, 


Notice first the reply which this question re- 
ceives from self-evident religious truth or axi- 
omatic theology. And in so doing summarize 
in a final view the organizing facts and princi- 
ples to the illustration of which this course of 
lectures has been devoted. 

Contact with Reality is contact with God, 

Co-operation with Reality is co-operation with 
God. 

The Church for the Times must be the Church 
of Reality, that is the Church of God. 

In Reality, at the last analysis, 1t is not law, 
nor Nature, but a Personal Omnipresent God, 
with whom we have to do in life und death and 
beyond death. 

1. We are in contact with reality, and we 
know that we are, when we say that without de- 
liverance from both the love and the guilt of sin 
no soul can attain peace. 

2. We are in contact with reality, and we 
know that weare, when we affirm tnat character 
tends to a final permanence and that a final per- 
manence can come but once. 

8. We are in contact with reality, and we 
know that we are, when we proclaim the necessi- 
ty of the New Birth and of an Atonement and 
the duty of immediate repentance. 

4. We are in contact with reality, and we know 
that we are, when we say that an individual whu 
surrenders to God has new light, and a strange 
peace and power flash through him. He be- 
comes thus a telescope with a star in its cham- 
bers—a burning-glass kindling tke fire of a new 
life. 

5. Weare in contact with reality, and we know 
that we are, when we say that apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, preachers and teachers have their 
spiritual power from attention to all religious 
truth and self-surrender to it. 

6. We are in contact with reality, and we know 
that we are, when we say that a company or 
community of souls surrendered to God be- 
comes a telescope with a star in its chambers—a 
burning-glass kindling the fires of new lives. 

7. We are in contact with reality, and we 
know that we are, when we call such a company 
or community a Church in which God dwelis—a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works, 

8. We are in contact with reality, and we 
know that we are, when we say that against 
hurch founded on the eans and cannots of the 








very nature of things, the gates of Hell cannot 
prevail. 

9. We are in contact with reality, and we 
know that we are, when we say that a Church 
thus founded has unity, catholicity, perpetuity. 

10. We arein contact with reality, and we 
know that we are, when we say that outside 
such a Church there can be no salvation. 

All power in Heaven and earth is given to 
Reality ; therefore, let us teach ali nations to 
observe all things which Reality requires, and so 
the power of Reality shall be with us at all 
times. 

These are the necessary foundations of the 
Church of God. These four alls—all power, all 
nations, all commandments, all times are 
the corner-stones of the Church of spiritual 
Theism, of which I always assert the efficiency 
and deny the sufficiency. The Church of Real- 
ity is, or will yet be, the Chureh of Science The 
city of Reality lieth four square. The length 
and breadth and hight of it are equal. Its 
twelve gates are twelve pearls. 


II. 


So much for the answer that axiomatic theology 
gives tomy inquiry. What answer does historic 
theology give to it? 

Precisely these four alls are the corner-stones 
of the historic Church of Christ. I venture to 
affirm that the sublimest and the most effective 
words known to human history are those in 
which these four colossal alis were proclaimed 
as the foundation of the kingdom of the one 
God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, in the Chris- 
tian Church. Where, in the whole range of re- 
corded thought have you anything possessing 
such scope and sublimity as these commands? 

* All power is given unto me in Heaven and on 

earth. 

“Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of ali na- 
tions, baptizing them into the one name of the Fa- 
ther, the Son,and the Holy Ghost, 

‘* Teaching them to observe ai/ things, whatsoever 
I have commanded you. 

“And, lo! I am with you at al/ times, even unto 
the end of the world.”—Matt. xxvili, 1S—20. 

So closes the first Gospel, and well it may close 
here, for the seventh heaven has been reached 
in the hight of outlook: 


All power, 

All nations, 
All commands, 
All times, 


These four alls of Christ from his supreme 
commission to his disciples are the four corner- 
stones of the Church of Christ. 

This city lieth four square. 

The length and breadth and hight of it are equal. 

The twelve gates are twelve pearls. 

I see no temple therein. The city hath no need 
of the sun, for the glory of God doth lighten 
it. 

The gates of it shall not be shut at all by day. 

There shall be no night there, 

It is certain that this commission exists in the 
history of the founding of Christianity. 

It is certain the Church was founded on it. 

It is certain that the Church has endeavored 
to execute is for 1800 years. 

It is certain that the depth of the meaning of 
the words, ‘‘ all nations” was understood poorly 
until recent years. 

It is certain that the depth of the words, *‘ all 
commands,” is not fathomed even yet. 

According to Lotze, the structure of the uni- 
verse is not only teleological but ethical, All 
power in Heaven and on earth is given to ethi- 
calends. Soin the profound philosophy of the 
East the sacred word is Om, the supreme name 
of God. In the beginning was Reality, and 
Reality was with God and Reality was God. 
All Power is given to Him who is the Logos, 
who in the beginning was with God and was 
God. The Logos is the essence of Reality, and 
all power is given to Reality in Heaven and on 
earth, ‘All power is given unto me in Heaven 
and on earth.” These are not the words ofa 
man. The stupendousness of this commission, 
its worthiness of Reality, are among the proofs 
of its Divine origin. All power belongs to the 
God who was in Christ ; therefore go and teach 
all nations loyalty to the Father as Ruler, and to 
the Son as Saviour, and to the Holy Ghost as 
Sanctifier. 

This colossal “therefore” has an immeasure- 
able scope and force. 

In the Triune Name is contained a Creed, but 
not the whole message that is to be taught to 
all nations. 

“All things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” These words indicate the scope of the 
doctrine of the Church of Christ. They include 
ali his cans and cannots; all his parables; all 
hia teachings as to the New Birth and the 
Atonement and prayer and baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper and the resurrection and immor- 
tality ; all bis example. 

Reality has a very definite creed and a wholly 
unalterable one. So has not the Church whose 
creed is the creed of no creed. 

It is only on condition of self-surrender to all 
the religious truth known to the soul that the 
gift of the Holy Spirit is promised in all times. 

There is a vast distinction between the Church 
Sor the Times andthe Church of the Times. The 





former-is a compass, the Jatter a weather-vane. 
The former is the Church of Reality, the latter 
the Church of Fashion. The former sets its 
own impress on the world; the latter takes its 
impress from the world. Be not conformed to the 
world is the motto of the Church for the Times. 
Be conformed to the worldis the motto of the 
Church of the Times. 

The tendency of the creed of no creed, to lead 
to the most unscholarly indefiniteness, perfectly 
barren of spiritual power, has been ridiculed of 
late so uniquely that I need not pause here and 
now to add to my argument a moral drawn from 
current events. This bit of delicious drollery 
from a Boston wit, Mr. Hale, in the North 
American Review (March 1886, p. 239), says: 
“There are many people who tell ministers 
that there is no God and no immortality. 
There are some who say they know no distinc- 
tion between right and wrong. ‘There are so 
many of these people—intelligent and consider- 
able people—that the Church has to determine 
to attend to the essentials of her business and 
to let the non-essentials go,” that is such non- 
essentials as opinions concerning right and 
wrong, and immortality and God! ‘ The 
Church can no longer afford to play with this 
folderol of minute distinctions.” Exquisite 
raillery could not go further with safety on so 
sacred a theme, or be better justified by history! 
[Applause.] 

1. The Church for the times will be in close 
contact and in constant co-operation with Re- 
ality. 

2. It will have for its central creed the Vital 
Orthodoxy of both the Scriptures and of self- 
evident truth—that is, the Necessity of the New 
Birth, the necessity of an Atonement, the duty 
of immediate repentance. 

3. It will teach all the commands of Christ to 
all nations, and God will be with it at alj 
times. 

4. It will assert the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, when they are endued with power from 
on high. 

5. It will meditate on whatsoever things are 
true and lovely and of good report. 

6. It will be aggressive,scholarly and popular, 
and all lawful things to all men, so as by all 
means to save some. 

7. It will teach that the Holy Spirit 1s a pres- 
ent Christ, and our Lord the world’s Lord. 


ul. 


So much for the answer which historic and 
axiomatic theology give to my question. And 
now, what answer do you derive from Church 
history? 

Aliow your thoughts to pass freely back and 
forth through the constellations of the spiritual 
records of the Churches. You have great de- 
nominations called evangelical, and they justify 
their name by being fruitful. Growth is the 
supreme evidence of life. Fruitfulness in the 
spiritual field is something without which we 
cannot say a Church is connected with Rea.ity. 
The branch, severed from the vine, shrivels. [If 
you divide the churches of all ages into the 
growing churches and the shriveling churches, I 
think you will divide them pretty exactly be. 
tween the evangelical and the unevangelical, 
If you please, that is history, and I cannot alter 
it. [Applause.] Itis said that those who teach 
truths called evangelical, do not believe in what 
they teach. History appears to believe in that 
course of thought and action commonly called 
evangelical ; for history, over and over again, 
has shown that churches adopting that thought 
and that kind of action, have had growth, while 
the churches not possessing these things have 
shriveled. 

I might go into detail as to the vitality of in- 
dividuals in church history ; but I have discussed 
already the fact that the vitality of a single 
soul is secured by the indwelling of God. In 
the Church as elsewhere, what is good for the 
bee is good for the swarm. As a man is con- 
verted by attention to religious truth and self- 
surrender to all of it that he possesses, so a com- 
munity is. The indwelling of the divine Spirit 
is attained in the manner we have seen in a 
study of apostles, prophets, evangelists, preach- 
ers and teachers, and in the same way in all 
ages it has been attained in individual churches, 

To look at a few of the great working churches 
which illustrate the history of our time, let us 
take first the Tabernacle in London, from which 
an influence radiates into all lands, What is it 
doing ? In the first place it teaches Biblical 
Orthodoxy. [Applause.] It presents no frag- 
ments of Christ’s commands, but all of them. 
It has been delivered under its present leader 
from a fractional Orthodoxy; and, although 
you may think it right to criticise this or that 
minor detail, still the spirit of the preaching 
there even a Jubn Ruskin has affirmed is true 
to Reality and to Biblical facts. Here is a set of 
books from which I might have drawn twenty 
lectures, given me by the preacher of the Me- 
sropolitan Tabernacle, with his revered name 
on the title page. I turn over page after page 
and do not get to the end of the list of the dif- 
ferent philanthropic organizations connected 
with the Tabernacle—a building fund, Mrs. 
Spurgeon’s educational fund, a German mission, 
a special mission in Golden Lane, one of the 











worst parts of London, Richmond Street Mis. 
sion, Green Walk Mission. And so the list g0eg 
on until it embraces large portions of the 
British Islands. That church spreads  itgelg 
abroad as the ripples do from a center disturbed 
by a body falling into the water; and you may 
say that the waves it raises flow on to all ciyj- 
lized and to the most of uncivilized shores, 

Not many mornings since we united in 
prayer in this assembly for that bereaved 
family in St. Louis, out of which the chariots 
of God have snatched into Heaven one of the 
foremost Christian laborers of our own nation, 
When I last saw Dr. Goodell in his own study, 
he said to me, as I now recollect his words: 
“This church is eighteen years old. It hag 
eight sons and six grandsons.” [Applause,} 
Growth, no shriveling! [Applause.] This jg 
the test of the Evangelical Church. This ig 
the test of the Church founded on Reality, , 
is the supreme excellence of the Church for the 
times that it is adequately approved by its fruits, 

I might ask you to study the West Port in 
Edinburgh,where Dr. Chalmers founded a chure) 
to, ‘excavate people from the slums” That 
was his phrase. God has smiled on the work, 
and bursts of sunlight have fallen on the West 
Port. WhenI once worshiped there 1 saw on 
the door a list of committees appointed to visit 
the families in this lane and that lane, and 
every member of the church, of adult age, wag 
on one of these committees. Ihave heard of g 
church in New York being called together tor 
no other purpose than to assign business to two 
new members, the only persons that were not 
occupied on some committee. [Applause.] 

There are churches for the times, even in our 
times, perhaps a thousand of them, between 
Oregon and Russia! [Laughter.] There ap 
churches of the times in great multitudes, | 
would not seem here to criticise any one, least ot 
all the brave men who lead the churches, 
whether of the times or for the times. I ama 
layman, and my conviction is that in nine cases 
out of ten when there is trouble in a church it 
is the fault of the laymen, who prefer a church 
of the times to a church for the times, 

Imagine a body of believers in Vital Orthodoxy, 
all possessed of vivid and powerful convictions 
of the necessity of deliverance from the love of 
sin and of the guilt of it, and of immediate re- 
pentance ; all with strong grasp on the self-evi- 
dent religious truths; all with family altars; al 
led by apostles, prophets, evangeliste, preachers, 
and teachers of the right tone; what would be 
their natural action as to creeds, as to church- 
membership, as to the instruction of youth, as 
to reaching the masses by preaching and 
evangelistic services, as to the use of the press, 
as to current reform, national and internation- 
al? Ithink that, among the novel suggestions 
we might hear froma body of such believers 
thus echoing God, would be these: 

1. Let all believers become an aggressive 
priesthood, as soon and as far as they receive 
power from on high. 

We readin the Holy Word that the believers 
were all scattered abroad, except the apostles; 
therefore they who were scattered abroad—that 
is, the laymen—went everywhere preaching the 
Word. Iam not here to suggest novel expedi- 
ents of a dangerous kind, but there is a sense in 
which the aggressive priesthood of believers 
needs to be emphasized more than it ever has 
been in our day. 

2. Let us have conversation meetings between 
believers and unbelievers at the close of our 
chief devotional gatherings at least three months 
in the year. 

Kneel down with the inquirer; ask him: 
‘* What is your chief religious difficulty?” And 
when he states it, the problem 1s weil on its way 
to solution, Ask God to solve it, Ask the in- 
quirer to yield utterly to all the light he has, and 
you may be sure he will have more light, and 
that, following this added illumination, be 
will be brought at last into the land on which 
the sun never sets. I would have all church- 
members trained to go into these religious con- 
versations in after-meetings ; and in this zone, 
where the winter season is so long, I would have 
every year open with three months of such 
effort. A week of prayer and twelve weeks of 
work ; that is what we want with which to open 
every circuit of the seasons. 

3. Let visitation from house to house be 
carried out until all the spiritual wants of all the 
people are known and relieved. 

4. Let the methods of church discipline be 
made biblical. 

5. Let Church and State be kept separate. 

6. Let a spiritual churchmembership 
secured at all hazards of offense to the world 
and fashion. 

7. Let there be a wise use of the press 
monthly, weekly, and daily. : 

The time will come, soon, I hope, when Chris- 
tians will control daily newspapers of their own. 
[Applause.] Too often, as we have had occasion 
to note, andasI hope you will remember, 12 
journals of a certain class, not only is it true 
that the wish is the father to the thought, but 
also that the wish is father to the news 
[Applause. ] 

8. Let current reforms in their moral issues be 
discussed in preludes of week-day lectures. 
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I would not have a prelude on currrent events 
introduced into the pulpit on Sundays; but 
on week-day occasions why should not the 
churches occasionally discuss great topics of 
current reform, and take by the nape of the 
neck the iniquity of the land and teach it its 
duty? [Applause.] Ina republic that seems 
to be the duty of the Church, and itis a duty 
that never has been well enough performed in 
this Republic. 

9, Let exchanges between preachers of differ- 
ent cities and nations be made numerous. 

I greatly wish that the suggestion of our chief 
American evangelists might be carried out, and 
exchanges be effected between Edinburgh and 
London preachers on the one hand, and Bos- 
ton, New York and Chicago on the other, for 
certain months of the year. 

10. Let there be founded, with our interna- 
tional Evangelical Alliance, an International 
Christian Evidence Society. 

You know, sir (turning to the Rev. Mr. Eby), 
how we discussed this topicon the shores of 
Lake George last summer. Our lecturer from 
Japan is, I believe, quite of my mind, that we 
ought to have here what England already has, 
a Christian Evidence Society ; and he agrees with 
me also in the conviction that an International 
Christian Evidence Society would meet a need 
of the times. An organization of this kind 
should select and financially support men of 
adequate endowment and learning to present 
the Christian evidences and doctrines in all the 
foremost cities of the world, especially in those 
of countries like Japan and India, recently 

awakened from traditional misbelief, or now 
temporarily threatened by imported unbelief. 

1. Let a fourth year of study be added to 

the courses of theological seminaries for certain 
classes of advanced students. 

12. Let us have professorships on the rela- 
tions of religion and science. 

18. Let Christian union of evangelical bodies 
have expression in frequent union meetings 
for evangelistic and philanthropic effort. 

14. Let public law as to Sunday and the 
liquor traffic and the social evil be brought into 
harmony with Christian sentiment. 

15, Let the churches, as God grants them op- 
portunity, maintain the five orders of religious 
laborers — apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
preachers and teachers. 

16. Let every church service be closed by some 
form of oral orsilent prayer, calling every 
hearer to the duty of total immediate and affec- 
tionate seff-surrender to God. 

We address the heart; we address the intel- 

lect ; we are learning, I hope, more and more to 
address the whole man; but itis only the very 
best class of the ministry that knows how to 
address the will, and cause it, by the biessing of 
Heaven, to surrender utterly to God on the spot, 
and at the moment of the appeal. ‘his is the 
value of the best kind of evangelistic services. 
We want no wildfire; but what is the difference 
between the evangelist and the ordinary 
preacher? The evangelist means to secure an im- 
mediate surrender to God. Perhaps he cannot 
widress the intellect as well as you can; but he 
has learned how to present truth to the will. You 
present it to the heart, to the taste, to the intel- 
lect; and year by year your ministry is fruitless. 
Preach to the will an hour, and you have done 
more than by preaching days to the mere intel- 
lect, and heart, and the taste. We must not un- 
der value this latter kind of preaching ; but, taken 
alone, it is futile sheet-lightning, and not the 
thunderbolt. Let us address the will on every 
public religious occasion, by calling for some 
final act of each hearer involving total and irre- 
versible surrender of the will to all the light the 
soul has. Before any benediction is pronounced, 
let the audience, in both vocal and silent prayer 
be led through a great and supreme act of utter 
self-surrender to Almighty God, as both Saviour 
and Lord. 

Through all the Bible there flame high, cheru- 
bic symbols to represent the Church. We read 
of the stone cut out of the mountain and filling 
the earth ; we read of the voice of the redeemed 
before the throne, and of the angel witk 
the everlasting Gospel to be proclaimed to all 
quarters of the earth. But the supreme 
symbol we find in Ezekiel, where we read 
of the wheels and of the spirit within them. 
Whithersoever the spirit was to go, they went. 
When the living creatures went, the wheels 
went by them ; when those stood, these stood ; 
when those were lifted up from the earth, the 
wheels were lifted up over against them. The 
spirit of the living creatures was in the wheels. 
The likeness of the living creatures was like 
burning coals of fire. Out of the fire went 
forth lightnings. The living creatures ran and 
returned as the appearance of a flash of light- 
ning. The likeness of the firmament upon the 
heads of the living creatures was as the color of 
& terrible crystal stretched forth over their 
heads above, Every one had four wings which 
covered their bodies; and when they went, the 
noise of their wings was like the voice of great 
waters, and as the voice of the Almighty. Such 
is the voice which the Church for these times, 


and for all times, is ealled m to echo. [Ap- 
c upo [Ap 





Fine Arts. 


THE TURNER WATER-COLORS AT 
BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WARD. 
I. 


TURNER’s reputation as a water-color painter 
might, we will venture to assert, be securely based 
upon the selection from his works now exbibited 
by the Royal Academy, As painter in oils he 
is great among other great men; in the purely 
technical management of oil-painting he can 
hardly be placed upon an equality with his dis. 
tinguished predesessor in English landscape, 
Thomas Gainsborough. But in water-colors he 
is supreme. He found the art yct in its infancy ; 
he carried it, step by step, to altitudes far above 
the reach of any of his contemporaries, great 
men in their way as some of them were, to alti- 
tudes majestic iu their loneliness, like the sun- 
lit peaks of his own mountains, rising, bright 
and serene, above the mists which lie between 
them and the humbler elevations below. Of the 
fifty-three drawings at Burlington House, illus- 
trating a period of more than forty years of the 
artist’s career, very few, considered with refer- 
ence to the date of their production, are of 
secondary importance, while several, such as the 
two Righis, the Lianthony, and the Knares. 
borough, are not only of the highest rank, but 
among the highest in that rank. A truly poeti- 
cal sentiment pervades them all, with this dis- 
tinction, that, whereas with regard to the earlier 
works we should term the artiat a poetical paint- 
er, in respect to the later we should apply to him 
rather the appellation of a poet in colors. The 
imagination, already apparent in the perform- 
ances of his youth, grows year by year stronger 
and bolder. Nature, whom he studied with an 
intensity unparalleled in the history of art, un- 
veils to him by degrees her rarest and most 
fleeting charms. The solemr glow of evening, 
the pale effulgence of approaching day, the 
checkered play of sunlight and shadow over 
vast expanses of country, the hurrying storm, 
the vapors rising from the lake, the rainbow 
brightening against the cloudy sky — all these he 
depicts again and again in endless variety and 
with never-failing sympathy. He sees and 
selects the elements of beauty in all things, 
giving the charm of sentiment to subjects the 
most humble and commonplace. The narrow- 
ness of vision which would discern in art no 
more than the servile imitation of portions of 
Nature’s garb finds no countenance in his 
works. His knowledge of Nature is at once 
too comprehensive and too intimate for such 
restriction ; his fidelity is to the spirit rather 
than to the letter ; and, therefore, his works for 
the most part contain more of suggestion than of 
realism. In one word, he paints his impres- 
sions; the impressions produced by the 
phenomena of Nature upon a mind of singular 
sensibility jand lively imagination. Were it 
permissible to employ such a word, we might 
call him an “Impressionist,” although in a 
sense far different, to that in which the title is 
now adopted and abused by a school of artists 
who appear to regard it asa cloak for all de- 
fects of drawing or of coloring, and whose 
works leave no impression upon the spectator 
except of their author’s incapacity and conceit. 

The earliest drawing by Turner in the present 
collection is one of Liangoljen, dated in the cata- 
logue “‘ before 1800,” and signed ‘“*W. Turner,” 
his usual signature before the year 18°2. Itisa 
fine, somber drawing, very much in the manner 
of h.s friend Girtin ; rich, dark, and glowing in 
color, broad and simple in execution. The same 
broad style distinguishes the majestic ‘* Snow- 
don” of a few years later—a night-piece, with a 
beautiful effect of moonlight breaking through 
clouds, while the fading afterglow yet feebly 
illumines the summit of the dark mountain. 
These are the only examples of Turner’s work 
previous to the year 1810, about which time he 
produced the magnificent and unusually large 
drawing of the Lake and Town of Geneva, lent 
by Mr. Ruskin. In this, as in the preceding 
works, the colormng is still very subdued ; not 
jess harmonious than before, but in a different 
key, the blues being here predominant and more 
decided in hue. The drawing, however, is far 
more subtle, the distant ranges of mountains 
being rendered with the most delicate precision 
and the most refined gradations. In the fore- 
ground numerous invidents—men, barges,cattle, 
sheep—are introduced and grouped with a per- 
fect mastery of the art of composition. The 
foliage alone strikes us as comparatively feeble, 
displaying neither the breadth which charac- 
terized Turner’s tree-drawing while he yet en- 
joyed the companionship of Girtin, nor the in- 
comparable grace and freedom which distin- 
guish in this respect his later work. 

‘*Chryses” is the only drawing here in which 
the influence of Claude is openly discoverable. 
It is an excellent specimen of Turner’s classical 
manner, the subject being derived from that 
passage in the first Book of the Iliad, where 
the priest of Apollo, retiring discomfited from 
the Grecian fleet, offers te the God his fatal 
petition. The whole scene is irradiated with 








golden light by the rising sun, toward which 
the priest is turned, with bowed head and bent 
knee, his outstretched hands 

“* charged with the wreath 

And golden scepter of the God shaft-armed.” 
Claude, indeed, would scarcely have ventured 
to allow his waves to dash so rudely upon the 
sandy beach, but the tunneled rock, surmounted 
with graceful trees in the middle distance, and 
the temple above on the right, are distinctly and 
beautifully suggestive of the old Master. 
“‘Chryses” was originally exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in the year 1811, having fora 
companion, among other works, the famous 
oil-painting of ‘‘ Apollo and the Python,” now 
in the National Gallery. 

The four drawings from the Southern Coast 
Series are remarkable for extreme delicacy and 
careful finish. They were produced at varying 
dates from 1812 to 1820, and include the earliest 
engraved drawings in the collection. Another 
work of the same period is the ‘‘ Dartmoor,” or 
* Source of the Tamar,” engraved by W. B. 
Cooke, in 1816, but probably painted about four 
years previously, when Turner visited Devon- 
shire. Itis inferior to the beautiful Southern 
Coast drawings, being throughout coarser and 
heavier, although the foreground, with its black, 
marshy water and scattered sprays of heather, 
is fine and effective. But, perhaps, the loveliest 
drawing of Turner's early time in the coilec- 
tion is that entitled ‘‘ A Lonely Dell in Wharfe- 
dale,” and dated about 1815. It represents a 
deep glen, of which the sides are clothed with a 
graceful profusion of trees and undergrowth. 
A slender waterfall descends the distant steep, 
and worksits way among scattered rocks and 
bowlders to the foreground, of which the sunny 
warmth presents a grateful contrast to the cool 
shade beyond. The scene is one of perfect still- 
nes: and retirement, where no sound is heard 
but the sleepy murmur of the water, no living 
form appears, but a heron in lazy flight and a 
kiugfish er sitting motionless in the sunshine. 
Bubdued, but exquisitely harmonious tints of 
gray, brown and golden yellow form the basis of 
the coloring, and the drawing unites with elab- 
oration of detail the most poetical softness and 
mystery. 

From the famous Farnley collection seven fine 
works have been lent by Mr. Fawkes, all of them 
belonging to the period between 1815 and 1525. 
The large drawing of the ‘Lake of Lucerne,” 
with its magnificent mountain background, is 
similar in general character to Mr. Ruskin’s 
* Geneva,”’ already mentioned, and is fully equal 
to the latter in color and composition. A draw- 
ing of yet greater size is that of ‘* Mount St. 
Gothard,” the vast proportions of whdse frown- 
ing precipices are here impressed upon the mind 
of the spectator with a force truly astonishing, 
On each side of a deep gorge rise stupendous 
walls of rock, of which the summits and the 
foundations are alike prolonged beyond our 
view. Ihe upper portion of the ravine is part- 
ly obscured by clouds, while here and there cat- 
aracts, like lines of broken light, plunge down 
the perpendicular rides into tae abyss. A nar- 
row causeway, hewn out from the face of the 
rock, leads into the distance; and by this path 
are proceeding, in the immediate foreground, 
two pack mules, which give, by contrast, an ap- 
pearance of yet more awful immensity to the 
mountain, Another Swiss drawing of remarka- 
ble power and beauty, in so far as we may ap- 
ply the latter term to a scene of wintry desola- 
tion, is inscribed by the artist himself with the 
words: “ Passage of Mr. Cenis, Jan. 15th, 1820.” 
A violent snow-storm is driving down the pass, 
and impedes the progress of two carriages 
toward the hospice, which stands not far dis- 
tant. The horses of the nearer vehicle, unable 
to support the blinding fury of the tempest, are 
plunging wildly in their endeavors to turn back, 
to the manifest discomposure of the passengers 
within. The lurid glare of the snow, where it is 
illumived by a burst of sunshine through the 
heavy atmosphere, is rendered with wonderful 
success. Mr. Ruskin confirms what, from the 
inscription, we should have inferred, that the 
painter was present at the scene of which this 
drawing is the record. The remaining works lent 
by Mr. Fawkes comprise two drawings of the 
Falls of the Reichenbach, one of Lancaster Sands, 
a subject hereafter to be repeated with a differ- 
ence, anda fourth of Bonneville, Savoy, the 
calm sunshine and soft summer foliage of which 
afford a pleasing contrast to the stern grandeur 
ofthe Alpine subjects. It is to be regretted that 
these drawings are exhibited in heavy gilt 
frames, than which nothing could be less suita- 
ble to their delicate character. But in unfitness 
of framing even the Farnley drawings yield the 
pre-eminence to the beautiful series of 
illustrations to Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Provin- 
cial Antiquities,” which are set, the eight 
together, panel-wise,in a frame-work of 
massive oak, taken from a tree felled while 
Turner was at Abbotsford in 1818, 

RicHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 

Tue friends of Sir Stafford Northcote 
(Lord Iddesleigh) lately subscribed to a rieh 
testimonial for him, and presented it in a formaj 











interview. 


Biblical Research. 
DISCOVERY OF LETTERS OF 
JULIAN. 


BY PROF. ALEX. VAN MILLINGEN, 
oF RoBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 








Tue readers of Tue INDEPENDENT may be 
aware that the Greek Syllogos of Constantino- 
ple is searching for ancient and medieval man- 
uscripts in all the libraries scattered over these 
Eastern lands, 

The initiative of this important undertaking 
is due to Mr. Theodore Mavrocordato, a wealthy 
Greek merchant, who also generously supplies 
the requisite funds. 

The task of exploration has been entrusted to 
Mr. Kerameus, one of the secretaries of the So- 
ciety, and is performed by that gentleman with 
much zeal and learning. 

As the execution of the work will occupy sev- 
eral years, the Syllogos publishes, from time to 
time, a descriptive catalogue of the documents 
examined by Mr. Kerameus, and thus keeps the 
public informed of the progress of the enterprise. 

Such installments of information were given 
early last year by the issue of two partial lists 
of the Codices found in the monasteries on the 
Island of Lemnos, Another list was published 
only a few weeks ago, accompanied by an ac- 
count of * finds” made in a monastery on the 
Island of Halki, one of the lovely Princes’ Is- 
lands, some ten miles from the city, in the Mar- 
mora. Itis to these last discoveries that I draw 
the attention of your readers. 

The monastery, in which the documents lay 
concealed, was founded by the Emperor John 
Pa'wologus (1425—1448), the Jast but one of the 
sovereigus who sat upon the Byzantine throne. 
Of the ancient structure, however, only a beau- 
tiful chapel remains, aud on the old site now 
stands a flourisuing Greek Commercial School, 
Happily the monastic library survived the rav- 
ages of fire and the accidents of change, so that 
on making a catalogue of its contents Mr, Kera- 
meus found the following new MSS.: 

1. A Codex of the noted Episties of Phalaris. 

2. A Codex containing 129 of ‘‘ Xsop’s 
Fables.” The MS. belongs to the fourteenth 
century. 

8. Four Codices, which together preserve 
seven essays and 437 epistles of the famous 
rhetorician, Libanius., 

One of these MSS. is assigned tothe twelfth 
century ; the others to the fourteenth. 

4, Two Collections of Letters from the pen of 
the Emperor Julian. The first group has twen- 
ty letters, six of which are new. The second 
collection contains twenty-nine epistles. Many 
of them are epitomized forms of epistles found 
elsewhere at greater length, or extracts from 
such epistles. Of the oew letters, the first tive 
appear also in this group—but with the excep- 
tion of the fifth they are abridged. Both MSS. 
are fragments, and belong to the fourteenth 
century. 

Mr. Kerameus has no doubt. of the genuine- 
ness of these letters. Their style, matter, and 
the fact that they are found among the Emper- 
or’s acknowledged Epistles are circumstances in 
their favor. They do not throw any fresh light 
upon the character of their author. But it is 
always interesting to see the well-known features 
of a historical personage reflected faithfully in 
every fragment added to the materials of bis life. 
Our knowledge, if not enlarged, becomes as- 
sured, It gains in solidity, if not in bulk. 

The first four Epistles are addressed to persons 
already known as correspondents of the Em- 
peror, his maternal uncle and namesake, Julian, 
the priestess Theodora, the chief-priest Theodo- 
rus, and the sopbist Priscus, 

The fifth letter isa short note sent toa certain 
Maximinus, ordering the construction of ships 
in the dockyard of Cenchrea. 

The sixth bears no superscription. It con- 
veys the writer’s thanks for the favorable oracu- 
lar answers obtained in his behalf by his un- 
named friend. 

The Epistles are full of life. They bring us 
into contact with a very real personality, and 
draw out our sympathies to a marked degree. 
The passionate love for study which Julian 
knew how to nurse amidst all his distractions, 
makes its warmth felt continually. The occa- 
sion, for instance, of his letter to Theodora, is 
to thank her for the present of a book, a gift 
ever acceptable to the bookworm, who could not 
travel without a library, and who filled the Im- 
perial Library of Constantinople with literary 
treasures. He writes to Priscus, begging him to 
learn the esoteric views of Jambelichus, and to 
come as speedily as possible with the informa- 
tiou. In his letter to his uncle, written appar- 
ently on the eve of the Persian campaign, Ju- 
lian laments the manifold cares that kept him 
from his beloved studies. Not only is he 
obliged on that account to neglect his corres- 
pondence—nay, even his prayers—but he cannot 
find time to read a book on philosophy or rheto- 
ric or grammar or history. He has only Homer 
and Plato to console him, and he regards them 
as amulets and charms. 

Nor does the ardent champion of paganism 
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appear in these Epistles less clearly than the en- 
thusiastic student of literature and pbilosopby. 
He instructs his uncle, when restoring the 
Temple at Daphne, to employ freely, for that 
purpose, the finest columns adorning the 
Imperial Palace at Antioch, and to substitute in 
their place pillars of humbler material. 

He chides Theodora for the friendly terms on 
which she stood with persons who feared not the 
gods, and whom she could not hope to win to 
her faith. Does he mean the Christians? For 
mv part, writes Julian, I will nut accept the love 
of those who do not love the gods. 

The Epistles abound with noble sentiments. 
Yield not to anger. Trust the rigbt perfectly. 
A good man should not injure the bad. When 
calumniated a good man should not speak evil 
in return. As projectiles rebound from the 
wall egainst which they are huried, so insults 
recoil from the good man they abuse. 

Assuredly these letters will only intensify the 
regret that in the storm raised by the conflict 
between the Old and the New Faith, tbis noble 
spirit suffered its bark to sink beneath the 
billows. 

Tn conclusion, it need scarcely be added that 
Mr. Kerameus’s discoveries will lead to a higher 
appreciation of the work undertaken by the 
Syliogos, and excite the hope that they are but 
the first fruits of a rich r harvest. 


Sanitary, 
WATER GAS AND OTHER ILLUM- 
INATING GASES. 


Wrrutn the last few years what is known as 
water-gas has come rapidiy intouse. Even bigh 
expert authorities seem greatly divided as to it, 
and contend with fiery zeal for and against its 
introducuon. Tne theory, says Professor Wood, 
of the manufacture of this gas differs entirely 
from that of coal or naphtha-gas. It depends 
first upon the production of a non-illuminating 
gas from steam ; and secondly, upon the manu- 
facture of pretroleum naphtha or cannel-gas for 
the purpose of furnishing the luminants. In mak- 
ing water-gas, anthracite, not bituminous coal, is 
used, and great care is necessary to keep the 
temperature up to white heat, since if it falls 
too low, a large proportion of carbonic acid is 
found. Anthracite coal contains sulpbur, and 
yields ammonia when distilled, so that purifica- 
tion is as neceseary in the case of water-gas as 
of coal-gas. Water-gas, as thus made, contains, 
as arule, about forty to fifty per cent. of hydru- 
gen, thirty to forty per cent. of carbonic oxide, 
and about ten per cent. of petroleum or naphtha 
gas. Since this was written there have been some 
changes and improvements in the mode of pro- 
duction. Professor Lowe, who has devoted 
much attention to the process, has recently read 
a paper as to it before a Committee on Science 
and the Arts of the Frankliu Institute, Philadel- 
pbia. Effort is made to utilize both the 
oxygen and the hydrogen of the water, as de- 
rived from the steam. Professor Lowe, 
speaking of his improved form of 
furnace and apparatus, says: “I have made 
provision not only to utilize the waste gases and 
the heat they contain for preparing the water 
for decomposition, but also to utilize the heat 
remaining in the pure water- gases after they are 
mude—two all-important factors in the econom- 
ical production of water-gas. The amount of 
water that can be decomposed, per ton of coal, 
depends greatly upon size and careful construc- 
tion of the apparatus. Works on a large scale 
can be so constructed that over fifty cubic feet 
of water can be reconverted into its elemeots 
by the use of 2.000 pounds of carbon, produc- 
ing 100,000 cubic feet or more of pure water-gas, 
It isa poorly constructed apparaius that will 
not produce 50,000 cubic feet with the use of 
2,000 pounds of coal.” In all cases simple 
water-gas is the chzapest fuel gas that it is pos- 
sible to make and use. No light is given by the 
burning of the fuel-gas alone, the light being 
created only when the gas is burned in contact 
with a substance which is rendered thereby 
white hot. Where fuel water-gas 1s introduced, 
five kinds of light can be used, water-gas being 
the bosis for all—viz., carburetted water- gas, 
employing petroleum as the light-giving agent, 
copstituting what is known as “ illuminating 
water-gas ; second, incandescent gas light ; third, 
com, ound dismond light; fourth, incandescent 
electris hght; and fifth, electric arc light.” But 
with all the cheapness comes the question, Will 
it pay for health? The special element of water- 
gasis carbonic oxide. It is claimed that all 
good water-gas contains from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of this dangerous gas, 

In the report of the State Board of Health, 
Lunacy, and Charity of Massachusetts for 18+5, 
there are two valuable articles on “‘ Tne Relation 
of Illuminating Gas to Public Health,” and ** On 
the Relative Poisonous Effects of Coal and 
Water-Gas.” 

Attention is directed to carbonic oxide as 
the most dangerous constituent of gas. “it is 
generated whrre cools or charcoa] are burned 
with insufficient access of air.” In confirmation 
of the lirooklyn report, Dr. Abbott states that, 











in Boston, which uses coal-gas for illumination, 
there have been but four desths therefrom in 
twenty years; while in Baltimore, which uses 
water-gas, there were seventeen deaths there- 
from in 1883. 1884, and 1885. Professors Sedg- 
wick and Nich ls, in their report, make extended 
comparisons between the two gases. They say 
that, with coal-gas, it is a matter of some diffi- 
culty to get into an ordinary apartment, throagh 
the ordinary burners, gas enough to producs 
upon healthy animals distinctly poisonous 
effects. With water-gas, on the contrary, it is 
comptratively easy to get into an ordinary 
apartment, through the ordinary burners, gas 
enough to produce poisonous, and even fatal 
effects. Three ways of escape, spoken of by 
them, are especially to be recognized—viz., 
escape, owing to defective fixtures in bedrooms, 
during sleeping hours; the slow and obscure 
poisoning (especially of feeble, anormic per- 
sone), owing to leaks in or about pipes or burn- 
ers in ordinary dwellings, and by poisoning, 
especially at night, when doors and windows 
are generally closed, with gas escaping from 
broken street mains into the earth, afterward 
passing through drains or through the 
soil to the basement of dwellings, and 
thence upward threughout the house. It 
ia not safe to assume that the odor will be 
always perceived. The experts at the Berlin 
gas works determined that an escape of not 
more than two cubic feet in twenty-four hours, 
would not attract observation. Persons ina 
house get used to a shight odor so as not to per- 
ceive it. Gas escaping into the ground, and 
from it passing tu the warmed house, seems to 
lose some of its odor without losing its poison- 
ous properties. All these risks are magnified 
when water-gas is used. We think that thus far 
it must be claimed that the risks from the use of 
water-gas are much greater than those from gas 
produced by coals, Its mach greater cheapness 
will no doubt lead to continued experimentation 
to see if these risks cannot be more fully over- 
come so as to make i's escapem -1: not more 
dangerous to health than the usual gas. But it is 
to be borne in mind, as to all the illuminating 
gases row in use, that, while safe and valuable 


or pond, has an area of about half asquare mile, 
and is called Elk Lake on the Land Office plat, 
Its connection with Lake Itasca is also plainly 
indicated. Lake Itasca was discovered by 
Schoolcraft in 1832, and was visited and ex- 
plored by Nicoliet four years later. This ex- 
plorer gives a full description of the tributaries 
to the lake, which constitute, according to gen- 
eral acceptation, the extreme head-waters of the 
Mississippi. 


...-The toxic action of the alkaline salts is the 
subject of a paper presented to the Academy of 
Sciences, Paris, by M. Richet, who has made a 
series of experiments on fishes, pigeons, and 
guinea pigs. The conclusion is, that in absolute 
weight the metals are the less toxic the higher 
their atomic weight, which reverses the law for- 
mulated by Rabuteau. It is also found that the 
chlorides are in absolute weight more toxic than 
the bromides, and the bromides more toxic than 
the iodides. In general the higher the weight 
of the chemical molecule in the alkaline salts 
the more toxic it b-comes. 


L cbbles, 


....As a home-ruler the cook is a supreme 
success. 


....Signs of Spring—Bull frogs and other 
croak cusses. 











....A baby does not dissemble. He always 
hollers when he feels holler. 


....The story that the “Oregon” was struck by 
a stray torpedo is now regarded as a cunard. 


...-A horse that every European traveler 
ought to see this summer—the Mer de Glace. 


...-A grammarian would, no doubt, define 
Adam’s original position as *‘ first person, singu- 
lar.” 


...“‘ What bell are you ringing?” he asked 
of the colored sexton. ‘Dis is de secon’ riog 
of de fus bell.” 


...- Now is the time that the straw hat smiles 
it did not succeed in its desire last No- 


h 





in their proper uses, the continued escap t 
of avy portion of the unburned gas to mingle 
with the common inbreathed air is a source of 
contamination, and that imperfect combustion, 
by reason of any artificial arrangem: nt of the 
burners, may allow the escape of unburned gas 
even whiie the jets are hghted. This relation of 
gas to health is all the more important because, 
in various forms, it is coming to be used for 
cooking and heating as well as for lighting pur- 
poses: Here the risk is increased unless there 
is a full understanding of how complete com- 
bustion is to be secured, and of the need of 
perfect apparatus to contain and deliver the 
gas. 








Science. 


An invariable, constant source of white light 
ia essential in photometry. In England, the 
Parliamentary Committee appointed for tho 
purpose of reporting on standards of white 
light is convinced that the standard candle, as 
defined by Act of Parliament, is not in any 
sense of the word a standard. The French 
**bee Carcel” is also liable to variations, and 
the molten platinum standard is difficult of ap- 
plication. In the so-called standard candle, the 
spermaceti is not a definite chemical substance, 
and is mixed with other materials, and the con- 
stitution of the wick is pot sufficiently well- 
defined. Candles may be prepared 80 as to favor 
either the producer or consumer of light. The 
Committee favors the use of the pentane stan- 
dard of Mr. Vernon Harcourt, which has no 
wick, and consumes a material of definite chemi- 
calcomposition. It 1s regarded as an accurate and 
convenient standard for all the present commer- 
cial requirements. Yet the Committee does not 
at present recommend any standard for univer- 
sal adoption until, farther informatien on radia- 
tion having been obtained py experiment, it is 
ascertained whether or not it may be possible 
to have an absolute standard, fouuded, like 
electrical and other standards, on fondamental 
Units of measurement, such as would be accep- 
table to all civilized nations. It 1s hoped to find 
such a standard io a straight carbon filament, 
consuming a definite number of units of electri- 
cal energy per second. 





...-In respect of the recently alleged discov- 
ery of the source of the Mississippi River in s 
lake beyond Lake Itasca, Mr. Henry Gannett, of 
Washington, D. C., shows in Nature that in the 
year 1876 the surveys of the United States Gen- 
eral Land Office were extended over the region. 
Lines were run at intervals of a mile, ard every 
Jake and pond of any importance was mapped 
by transverse survey, and the region has long 
ceased to be a terra incognita. The very same 
lake, for which the name Glazier Lake has been 
proposed, in consequence of a visit to it by Cap- 
tain Glazier in 1851, is shown to be identical 
with a lake in Township 143 north, Range 36 
west, mapped by the Land Office, five years pre- 
vious to the so-called *‘discovery.” This lake, 








vember to make itself felt. 


....-The Leather Review contains an artic'e on 
*“*How to Take Off a Hide.” It vhould be dedi- 
cated to country schoolmasters. 


.»»-Dude: **Excuse me, Miss Sharp. I had 
quite forgotten yon. Iam so absent-minded, 
don’t cher know.” Miss Sharp: ** Yes, I have 
noticed the absence of mind.” 


....-A Yale College paper publishes this item: 
“ Harvard’s boat-club is seventeen hundred dol- 
larsin debt; Yale’s, twelve hundred dollars.” 
Another victory for Harvard—‘rah! ’rah! ’rah! 


....John W. Mackey, the bonanz: millionaire, 
declares that ‘** money is an accident.” Perhaps 
itis. Still, it isan accident which a man can 
generally insure himself against by entering 
journalism. 


....Snooks (the violin virtuoso): ‘“‘How did 
you hke the new German soprano?” Flooks 
(the native tenor): ‘‘I was surprised to see such 
a degree of professional success achieved by a 
Lehmann.” 


....Mr. Fogg (reading from the morning 
paper): ‘‘ Why, my dear, this is very sudden. 
Our friend, Mrs. Smith, has died.” Mrs. Fogg: 
“Mrs. Smith? You don’t say so! How very 
glad I am that we had her to tea last week !” 


THE IMPECUNIOUS EPICURE. 
BY F. A. HOAG. 
T heard the shad man’s “ shad oh,” 
As “shad oh” he did call, 
And saw the shad man’s shadow 
A-slaoting ’cross the wall ; 
I thought me of the shad roe— 
The shad roe, best of all. 
Then feit I inmy pocket 
With bitter thoughts as gall ; 
No money in that pocket; 
No shad for me at all. 


.-. Coming into the station: Brakeman: 
“ Paw-tucket! Paw-tucket!!” Train Boy (at 
other end of car): ‘* Car-amels! Car-amelis!’’ 
Troublous Old Gentleman (unfamiliar with 
route): ‘Dear me! Dear me! Did you under- 
stand what station they called?” 


... Ceramics on Duffy’s Hights.—Mre. Casey: 
“Oi’m tellin’ yez, Miss Cassidv, that if yez 
gev twinty-foive cints fer that tay-pot, shure 
you're shtuck.” Mrs. Cassidy: ‘ Shtuck, ie 1t? 
Sutuck? D’ye moind th’ pache blow hole in th’ 
soide ferninsht yez? Indade an’ om not 
shiuck !” 


--..One of the questions asked at the Civil 
Service examination at the Post Office recently, 
was: ** Name five peaks in the United States.” 
One of the rephes to this question is said to 
have been the following: ‘ Pike’s Peak, Fire- 
mont’s Peak, Smith’s Peak, Chesapeake and 
Peak-a-Boo.” 

....Somebody once remarked in Oharles 
Lamb's presence upon the frigid:ty of manner of 
the Duke of Cumberland, on an occasion when 
warmth would have seemed natural. Lamb’s 





—___—= 
habit of stuttering sometimes stood him in goog 
hand, and it did this time, for he aaid: ** Really 

I don’t think you ought to wonder at coolness 
in the Duke of Cu-cu-cumberland!” 


----Among the advertisements in a German 
paper, appeared the following: “The gentle. 
man who found a purse with money in the 
Blumenstrasse is requested to forward it to the 
address of the loser, as he is recognized.” A few 
days afterward the reply was inserted: * The 
recognized gentleman who picked up a purse ip 
the Blumenstrasse requests the loser to call at hig 
house.” 


Ministerial Register, 


BLACK, H. 8., ord. in Pana, Ill. 

BRADT, W. H., Juniata, Neb., accepts call 
Chatfield, Minn. 

GOODSPEED, Geoncr §8., Sonora, Cal., re 
signs. 

GUNN, Exrav, D.D., First ch., Keokuk, Ia., re. 
sizps. 

—- ~% O. A., Blair, removes to Oakdale, 

eb. 

JOHNSON, J. H., ord. in Shiloh ch., Newburgh, 
N, Y. 

LAMB. R. G., Recklesatewn, N. J , removes to 
Jackson, Penn. 

POTTER, W. T., La Grange, N. Y., resigns, 

SIMMONS, James B., D.D., Trinity ch., New 
Yors, resigns. 

SMITH, D. M., died recently in Hokah, Minn,, 
aged 64. 








CONGREGATIONAL, 

BEACH, Homer T., supplies First ch., Sears 
port, Me. 

CHANDLER, F. D., East Hardwick, Vt., called 
to Coatham, Conn. 

EATON, D. L., Lowell, Mich., resigns. 

FESSENDEN, Wiuuam W., inst. in Brooklyn, 
March 9cb. 

GARRET TCE, E. Y., Paxton, IIL, called to Als 
meda, Cal. - 

HADLEY, Wriiuis A., Chicago, accepts call to 
Wilmette, Li. 

ae ~ Revusen E., accepts call to Forrest, 

il. 

HEUSTIS, Cuarues H., De Witt, accepts cali to 
Bertrana, Neb. 

OAKLEY, E Curanrencez, Tacoma, W.T., resigas. 

OTIS, JonaTean V., of Bertrand, called tw Ris- 
iogs and Ulysses, Neb. 

PENTECOST, Hua O., New York City, called 
to Belleville Ave. ch , Newark, N. J. 

PLATT, Henry D., Brighton and Woodbura, 
Il., resigus. pe 

ROOT, F. 8S., New Haven, Conn., accepts call to 
Hizn Ss. ch., Auourno, Me, 

RUSSELL, Frank, inst. in Oswego, N. Y., March 
16th. 

SHELDON, Stewart, Yankton, Dak., accepts 


appointment as Field Secretary of Am . 


Cong. Union, Boston, Mass. 

SLALER, Cxarxes, Illini, accepts call to Wood- 
burp, [it 

SMITH, James E., Buffalo, Wyo., resigns. 

SWIFT, C. F., Uoion Seminary, accepts call # 
Smyrna, N. Y. 

TENNEY, Wiut11am L., Oberlin Seminary, a- 
cepts call to supply at Amherst, O. 

TOBEY, Rurvs B., Carrington, Dak., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 


EHRHARD, J., address, 37 West 126th S'reet. 

MENDE, CxHanruzs, accepts call to Uniontown, 
Mo, 

RATHS, C., died recently at Oak Harbor, 0. 

WILLIAMS, J. R., accepts call to new memorial 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BROWN, G.8., Warm Springs, accepts call to 
Massanuttun cb., Rockingham Cv., Va. 
EDWARDS, Jonatuan, D.D., accepts call to 
Plymouth, Penn. 

FOY, Jonx, Cameron, called to Greenfield, Mo 

GREEN, N. C., removes to Conrad, Ia. 

HAIR, 8. G., Wheeling, W. Va., accepts cal! to 
Bartow, Fila. 

HOFFORD, M. L., Morrisville, Penn., removes 
to Beverty, N. J. 

JESTER, C. D., Middleton, called to Notting- 
ham, Penn. 

KELSEY, Epwanp D., called to Cutchogae, L. 
L 


McKENZIE, Rosert, D.D., San Francisco, Cal.. 
called to Central ch., Denver, Col. 
MOORE, Jostau, Woodhull, called to supply at 
Altoona and Kewaner, Ll). 
RALSTON, J. H., McPherson, Kan, resigns. 
RICHIE, Wittram N., Philadelphia, Peon. 
calied to First ch., Providence, R.I. 
RISHER, Levi. removes to No. 8 Wood St. 
Pittsburgh, Peon. 
WINEGART. N., Franklin, removes to New Cas- 
tle, Penn. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BOARDMAN, Ws. 8, Perth Amboy, N. J-, a 
cepts call to Roslyn, N. Y. P 
BONNAR, Davip A., Davidsville, Md., sco*p * 
call to Sc, Paal’s ch., Aramingo, P 
pbia, Penn. 
CROZIER, F. B., Mahanov, Penn., accepts rec 
torship St. Mary’s. Keyport, N. J. 
DOUGLAS, W. K., D.D, Calvary cb., ed 
Orleans, La., accepts call to parish at Bay 
Sara. call 
HENRY, Franx W., Grand Island, accepts 
to Hastings, Neb. . 
MAYNARD, Newxanp, D.D., St. Paul's ch., 
Brookivn, E. D., resigns. i 
WRIGHT, Wm. Epacar, Somerville, \ °* 
accepts charge of All Saints, Omans, Neb. 
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Literature. 


qTheprompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Weer” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
Hehers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


GREELY’S THREE YEARS OF ARC- 
TIC SERVICE.* 


Ix the literature that has grown out of 
the attempt to explore the Arctic circle and 
to reach the pole, the two sumptuous vol- 
umes of Lieutenant Commander Greely 
are destined to take a foremost place. 
We shall have to go back along way, per- 
haps as far as to Dr. Kane, to find anything 
to place beside them. 

Dr. Kane had in his favor the advantages 

of afresh field both in literature and in 
gchievement, and, besides, there was, in his 
esse, the never-failing interest of his own 
pathetic personal history. Familiarity with 
the difficulties, privations, and terrors of 
polar adventure ias somewhat dulled the 
edge of the people’s nerves. But the arts 
of illustration have made enormous sirides 
forward. Lieutenant Greely had at his 
command means of expression never be- 
fore used in the Arctic circle. The arts of 
photography and of photographic printing, 
the perfected system of close and continued 
oervation, and the now far betier under- 
stood method of sustaining life, health, and 
comfort at points far within the polar re- 
gion, have enabled him to impart to his 
readers &@ more adequate impression of the 
reality than was possible for any previous 
explorer. What with his maps, journals, 
daily reports and heliotype illustrations, it 
iseasy to believe that we get from these 
volumes as much of the touch and sense 
of the polar world and life at 82° north as 
people in temperate zones and comfortable 
homes can ever have. 

The style of the work is exceedingly at- 

tractive; simple, direct, free from attempts 
to be impressive, but also rich in quali- 
ties which make the author intelligible, 
and which give the reader standaids of 
measurement to apply as he reads, and to 
help him to translate the page into his own 
sensations. Lieutenant Greely is a gener- 
ous reporter, who gives every man his 
credit. He quotes the journals of his sub- 
ordinates, tells what every man did, never 
confuses the achievements of the others 
with his own, and constructs his narra ive 
with a delightful clearness as to the author- 
ity on which each separate statement rests. 
There is always a risk, in copying trom 
notes made on the spot, of defects from 
Which these volumes are not wholly free. 
But, such as they are, they are easily par- 
doned as the smali price paid for the truth- 
telling revelation of the awful realities of 
polar exploration. The systematic fullness, 
accuracy, and variety of Lieutenant Gree- 
ly's recorded observations, and his pro- 
longed experience in tue testing of his con- 
clusions, render this work a treasury of 
notes, that will prove invaluable to all 
future explorers of the Arctic world. We 
note, as in this line, his observations on the 
construction of sledges, and on the in- 
feriority of fur-lined clothing to that made 
of the best heavy wool. 

Disastrous as this expedition was to the 
men engaged in it, we must not fail to re- 
uot this difference from that of the 

Jeannette” and the ill-fated Commander 
Long—that it accomplished its object. It 
demonstrated the feasibility of the plan on 
Which it was sent out, while the ‘‘ Jean- 
nette” left behind her nothing but a barren 
record, of heroic endurance and failure. 
— Greely’s experience proves 

€ now know how to sustain life in 
reasonable comfort, in health, and, on a 
high plane of working efficiency, for in- 
definite periods through all the rigors of the 

Polar night. 
- tier Arctic station the party remained 
Pt 0 winters, and for more than two 
terrapted “ ge of high and unin- 
oh ealth. The composition of the 
was remarkable. With the ex- 
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ception of the surgeon, who, though pro- 
fessionally excellent, was unfitted, by a 
previous Bohemian life, to endure the strain 
or to submit to the discipline imposed on 
him, and with the further exception of an 
engineer who could not resist the tempta- 
tion of the alcoholic cans relied on for fuel, 
the men were equal to their duties, sub- 
mitted to suffering, and shared their ex- 
treme privations without a murmur, and 
with a generosity which the polar cold did 
not freeze out of their breasts. They had 
exceptional rigors to face in two years of 
unparalleled cold. Fur nine months, less 
twelve days, the sun was totally absent 
from their skies. During this time the 
mean temperature was—31.4° F. The re- 
s2lts accomplished under these‘ circum- 
stances are summed up by the commander 
as follows (Vol. II, p. 69): 


“The amount of work done was equally ex- 
traordinary. The sun had shone 453 days, and 
on 262 days from one to three sledge parties 
had been in the field on journeys entailing from 
two to sixty days’ absence and 3,000 miles of 
travel. 

‘Our explorations covered 344° of latitude 
and 45° of longitude one-eighth of the way 
around the globe above the 80th parallel. 

“To the northward a latitude never before 
attained on land or sea had been reached, aud 
for the first time in three centuries England 
yielded to another nation the honors of the 
*Farthest North.’ The end of Greenland, so 
many times seen, or supposed to have been, was 
extended at least forty miles northward, and 
over a hundred miles of new shore, never be- 
fore trodden by the foot of man, added to its 
coast-lines. 

“To the westward the Polar Ocean had been 
reached by the crossing of Grinnell Land, 
while the interior of that country had been sur- 
veyed, its extraordinary physical geography de- 
termined, and the outlines of its Northwestern 
coast fixed with tolerable certainty. 

“The program of srientific observations, 
the main work of the party, had been carried 
out as far as insiruments and means permitted, 
and in the two years over five hundred observa- 
tions were made and recorded daily.) 

** Tne monotony of arctic life, the depression 
of months of cold and darkness, the restricted 
and limited diet, the dangers aud extreme priva- 
tions of winter and spring sledging, had all been 


experienced without seurvy, without loss of 


“health or limb, without sickness, and without 


even a serious frost-bite. 

“This experience proves the possibility for a 
selected party, under proper management, to 
endure for a series of years the danger and pri- 
vation incident t» Arctic life and exploratiors 
with safety and comparative comfort. The 
later sufferings and death are properly charge- 
able, first, to the fortunes of navigation, and 
afterward to preventable causes.” 

What in Lieutenant Greely’s opinion these 
‘* preventable causes” were he has else- 
where explained to the proper authorities. 
His summary statement on that subject in 
his work should not be omitted. Of Lieu- 
tenant Garlington he writes (Vol. II., p. 
193): 

“ Hia action in taking every ounce of food he 
could carry when turving southward cannot be 
jusufied, nor his retaining and feeding a large 
dog under such circumstances. He acknowl- 
edged the dangerous condition in which we were 
situated, promised all assistance in the power of 
man, tied us down to Sabine, and, as the <vents 
have proved, never even asked a national sbip 
to turn its prow northward to our rescue or re- 
lief. Within thirty miles of twenty days’ rations 
for bis party, and a hundred miles from six 
months’ supplies, which it was obvious could 
not be reached by me later in the season, he 
loaded his boats to the danger line, even carry- 
ing food in tow, to insure the safety of his men. 
Others may justify this extreme prudence for 
his own party, but I can hardly be expected to.” 


These are severe words, but not more se- 
vere than the less outspoken comments on 
the precipitate retreat of Commander 
Wildes, with his squadron, from Smith 
Sound, and not more worthy of note than 
the author’s emphatic assertion that ‘‘relief 
was practicable during the autumn of 
1883.” 

“Had a stout sealer—and there were many 
available—left St. John, under a competent offi- 
cer, within ten days after the return of the ‘Yan- 
tic,’ the entire Lady Franklin Bay Expedition, in 
my opinion, would have safely returned.” 

This is a bitter conclusion which raises 
anew the question which meets us so often 
along the whole line of our national his- 
tory: Are we forever doomed to enact in 
the world such a double part, in which the 
most splendid individual heroism is over- 





matched with governmental incompetence? 


At a time when the eagerness of Congress 
to win some cheap fame at the expense of 
the Treasury can hardly be restrained, it is 
wholesome to inquire what the Nation has 
done for these heroes? 

Nothing. The gallant Lockwood, who 
planted the national] flag on the extreme 
Arctic limit reached by man of 83° 24’, is 
dead, and with him his associate, the Es- 
kimo Christiansen. But Sergeant Brain- 
ard, who strove successfully with them, 
‘‘after eight years of stainless and extraor- 
dinary service in the ranks,” yet lives, and 
remains in the ranks. No other country in 
the civilized world would have delayed to 
give this man the commission he has so 
honorably won. When fraud, bribery and 
insufferable demagogism are the Common 
Law of the land, its Common History may 
be expected to contain statements lik. these 
(Vol. II., p. 237): 

‘* No man of the party has received promotion, 
except such temporary advancement as my per- 
sonal urging could secure. Two men, with 
broken health, have adventured their private 
fortunes ; and one, a most self-sacrificing, sol- 
dierly, temperate, and loyal man, lies as these 
lines are penned helpless in a city hospital aided 
by private charity, his pension not even 
awarded. 

“Even the meager allowances originally 
promised for Arctic service have not been fully 
paid, and the widows of the dead are generally, 
as yet, unrecognized.” 

This notice should not end without a 
glance at the valuable maps and appen- 
dices which accompany these volumes. 

Of the former there are two, one exhib- 
iting in anexcellent way the whole circum- 
polar zone, with the several stations of the 
International Expedition, and with the 
latest determinations marked. The other 
is the map of Grinnell Land and Grant 
Land up to the shore of Lincoln Sea, north 
of 83°, with the explorations and deter- 
minatious of Lieutenant Greely marked on 
it, a most valuable addition to Arctic geog- 
raphy, whose ultimate effect in directing 
future explorations toward the pole may 
be greater than we can now anticipate. 

The natural history appendices are full 
of interest. Lieutenant Lockwood brought 
back from the extreme North point 83° 24’ 
specimens that prove the existence of a 
considerable vegetation and lichens at that 
latitude. Lieutenant Greely’s observations 
indicate that several hundred of the musk ox 
live in Grinnell Land, where they subsist not 
on lichens but on ox- grass, saxifrage,dryas 
and willow. Sergeant Brainard found at 
81° 30 N. 64° 30' W. the remains of a petri- 
fied forest with a tree five feet in diameter. 
The meteorological observations are numer- 
ous and full. Meteorological phenomena 
were systematically recorded. Traces ot 
Eskimo habitation were found, but the facts 
as obseived by Lieutenant Greely do not 
appear to support the theory of Feilden, as 
we.l as Markham, that these Northern peo- 
ple c:me from a yet more remote North, 
but that their residence was temporary,and 
that they retreated southward, whence they 
came. The remains discovered were, how- 
ever, numerous aud interesting. They 
contain combs and other indications of the 
presence of women with the men, and im- 
plements made of coniferous trees, and of 
various other materials not now found in 
the country. Nv graves were found; an in- 
dication which confirms the theory of 
temporary residence. In the same direction 
point the numerous remains of abandoned 
sledges; a sure sign that their owners were 
in the direst straits. 

The illustrations, engraved from photo- 
graphs taken by the expedition, deserve 
mention for their excellence as well as their 
number and general contribution to the 
effectiveness of ‘the volumes. The whole is 
provided with an index. 





THIS MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


An article devoted to the study of the charac- 
ter and work of Gouverneur Morris, by Henry 
Cabot Lodge, is the initial contribution to the 
Atlantic Monthly; and its contents will reward 
attention. In mentioning the admiration which 
M. Henri Taine has expressed for Morris, the 
writer analyzes Morris’s traits, in distinction 
from the majority of the prominent men of his 
time, and says in this connection: 

“In him many high qualities met in a rare combi- 
nation. A man of the world and of society, a wit, 
philosopher, and fine gentleman, he was also a bold 
and ardent patriot, an able and most practical 





statesman, a distinguished :awyer, and a successful 


manager of large business affairs. He played acon- 
spicuous part among the many emiuent men of his 
day, but in one respect he differs from them all. 
He had a sharp wit, a strong sense of humor, and a 
capacity for amusing satire which are to be seen in 
all his writings. 

“If we except Franklin, who was of an earlier 
generation, Gouverueur Morris holds in this respect 
a lonely pre-eminence among his friends and con- 
temporaries. The great meu of our revolutionary 
an”. constitutional period were,it must be confessed, 
judging from their .etters and journals, somewhat 
ponderous. Now und then we find a moment when 
we can laugh at them ; vat Morris is the only one of 
them all with whom we laugh or emile in sympathy. 
This is enough of itself to make us hold him in re- 
membrance ; but he was far more than merely an 
amusing companion or a writer of clever letters,” 

The issue of the Monthiy is distinctly a solid 
one. Two important features to that end are 
‘Responsible Government Under the Constitu- 
tion,” by Woodrow Wilson, and D. 8. Kellogg's 
discussion of **The Reformation of Charity.” 
John G, Whittier has a poem, ‘*Revelation,” the 
subject of which is a singular passage in the 
journal of George Fox treated with much beauty 
of religious and poetical expression. 

There are vernal suggestions in the April Har- 
per’s. An outdoor freshness pervadesa good 
share of the number, Not a little of this spring 
atmosphere is wafted in by Mr, Charles Dudley 
Warner’s ‘Their Pilgrimage,” one of the wel- 
comest and pleasantest bits of travel that this 
sharp observer and dry humorist has given us. 
Fortress Monroe and Atlantic City have not 
been :o attractively talked about, even by the 
most enthusiastic of regular frequenters. (Lt 
1s a question whether we had not better coina 
new word, and, if we have “resorts,” call those 
people who often patronize them ‘* resorters.”) 
The illusirations to Mr. Warner’s article are 
Spirited and numerous; and the paper 18 quite 
the best thing in a good number. Mr. K. D. 
Biackwore’s name will be greeted with pleasure in 
connection with a new serial novel from him, 
“Springhaven.” One partof itis given, with some 
iliustrations by Alfred Parsons and F. Barnard, 
Mr. Edwin A. Abbey’s eight drawings to the 
fourth act of **She Stoops to Conquer,” are of 
varying merit, all except the portrait of 
*Auut Pedigree” suffering from =_— that 
indefiniteness of outline and _ scratchy, 
uncertuin handling that some _ people 
seem to admire, or the artist would certainly 
modify it. Lhe pictures to the paper, **Neapoli- 
tau Sketches,” by Mary E. Vandyne, are charm- 
ing specimens of the engraver’s art, Other eon- 
uwibutors are Phil Robinson, Jenny Poultney 
Bigelow, Constance Fenimore Woolson, the Rev . 
E. P. Roe anu Dinah Mulock Craik. ‘Lhe latter 
adds another serial story to those already cur- 
rentin the magazine, ‘The title is ** King Ar- 
thur: Not A Love Story.” It will be of brief 
continuance, however; extending only till,June. 

In Macmillan’s, Prof. Goldwin Smith writes 
of * William Lioyd Garrison”; Francis T. Pal- 
grave, of Oxford University, discusses ** The 
Province and Study of Poetry”; Walter Peter 
has a sketch, ‘* Sebastian van Storck,” and Mrs, 
Betham Edwards contributes an article, ‘*In 
George Sand’s Country.” The most significant 
inclusion, however, in the periodical is the Hon, 
G. C, Broderick’s **he Socialistic Lendencies of 
Modern Democracy.” Mr. Broderick is Warden 
of Merton Coilege. 

In Lippincot?’s, which is still progressive, and 
is now as pleasant to look at as 1t is readanle, 
the editor has opened a new de partment—* Our 
Exptricnce Mcetings,” inteaded asa “sort of 
public confessional for prominent men and 
women of all callings and classes who feel 
autobiographically disposed,” To the April 
meeting Julian Hawthorne contributes ** My 
Literary Auvobiography” ; Edgur Fawcett, “A 
Few Literary Expenenccs” ; aud Joci Chandler 
Harris, a semi-uumorous sketch of his own 
career, under the title of *‘An Accidental Au- 
thor.” In early numbers will appear ** The Ex- 
periences of an Amateur Reader,” by Mrs, 
James Brown Potter, in which the ** Ostler Joe’ 
episode wiil for the first time be placed in a cor- 
rect light before the public; ‘*How I Became 
an Aathor,” by Henry Gréville ; * Literary Con- 
fessions of a Western Poetess,” by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, and similar brief papers of interest, 

The Southern Bivouac for April presents, in 
its opening pages, an entertaining article on the 
much-talked-of Virginia Cavaliers, and any one 
may now know who they were. The article is 
by Miss K. M. Rowland, of Baltimore, and is 
accompanied by a number of illustrations, 
These sketches will be continued in the May 
number. 

The Genealogical and Biographical Record 
contains an exhaustive article on Commodore 
Vanderbilt and his son William Henry, the 
**Colossus of Roads,” by William H. Bogert, and 
illustrated with steel portraits and autographs ; 
the annual address of General Wilson (the Pres- 
ident of the Genealogical and Biographical So- 
ciety); @ monograph, by Ernest H. Crosby, on 
“The Old New York Family of Rutgers,” with a 
portrait of Col. Henry Rutgers, and the usual 
variety of contents which characterize this pub- 
lication. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has contributed an im- 
portant article to The Popular Science Monthty 
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doctrine of patural selection, and the position of 
Mr. Charles Darwin in respect to the theory of 
evolution. There have been so much confusion 
and exaggeration upon this subject as to make 
desirable an authoritative statement of Mr. Dar- 
win’s just claims in connection with the doctrine 
of evolution, which Mr. Spencer’s article pur- 
ports to do. 

In The Library Magazine there is some advice 
by Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, upon * The 
Care of Pictures and Prints,” from which we 
make a clipping ; and we hope that what it says 
will be heeded : 

*% A word in conclusion may be said about the art 
of exhibiting things to advantage in private rooms. 
Itis astonishing how few people understand the 
simple principle that some works of art may be in- 
jurious to others when shown by the side of them. 
For example, engravings are always killed by paint- 
ings, and the white margins of engravings diminish 
the luminous quality of pamtings; yet there are 
people who hang paintings and engravings in the 
same room. Again, there are others who would not 
do that, but who will hang paintings together of which 
the style and sentiment are so absolutely incon- 
gruous that they cannot avoid conflict, and require 
entirely different moods of mind for the right ap- 
preciation of them. . . . There ought to be in 
every room a certain prevailing note or mood of the 
human mind, whatever it may be, and everything 
should be kept subordinate to that one dominant 
idea, with sufficient variety to avoid dullness, but 
without transgression cf the limits prescribed by the 
idea, In a word, let us have idea! unity; let us 
avoid the incongruous.” 


In the Magazine of Art for the month, the 
article on Franz Defregger, the renowned 
Munich painter, will claim special consideration. 
Helen Zimmera’s name is signed to it, and it is 
known that Miss Zimmern has had particular fa- 
cilities for studying Defregger and his work, which 
isincreasingly popular here. We wish that Miss 
Zimmern had incidentally said a few words 
about Defregger’s models, where he got them 
and who they are; for we are almost as familiar 
with them, the subjects of picture after picture, 
as with so many family portraits, and take a 
kind of personal interest in the stalwart peas- 
ants with the dark moustaches, and the buxom 
Tyrolese women that are on such friendly terms 
with them. 

The April Magazine of American History 
contains much useful and delightful reading. 
The opening article, by N. H. Egleston, describes 
“The Newgate of Connecticut,” the under- 
ground prison of the Revolution, established in 
the old Simsbury copper mines by that state. 
The story reads like fiction to this generation, 
but the picturesque ruins are truthful relics, and 
may be easily seen. The frontispiece of the 
number is a fine steel portrait of General Han- 
cock, accompanied by a tribute to his memory 
by Wiliam L. Keese. The third article is enti- 
tled the ‘Consolidation of Canada,” by Watson 
Griffin, of Montreal; being a reply to Dr. Ben- 
der’s famous paper touching upon the annexa- 
tion of Canada to the United States, published 
in the February number of this periodical. Fol- 
lowing are two notable papers, ‘* The Conven- 
tion of North Carolina, 1788,” another of Mr. 
A. W. Clason’s contributions to the literature 
of the formation of our Government; and *‘ The 
Overcrowding of Cities,” by Dr. Prosper Bender, 
showing the wonderful increase of population 
in a century. 

The Century cannot be included in this 
month’s glance at periodicals, as it arrives too 
late for even a hasty examination. 

The Brooklyn Magazine leads off with a study 
by Margaret E. Wilmer, *‘ The Character of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe,” followed by a poem, ‘*‘Which?” 
by Alice C. Hall. Mrs. Dahgren’s serial novel 
**Lights and Shadows of A Life” attains its 
twelfth chapter. A consideration of Brooklyn’s 
Military Organizations” will prove acceptable to 
many residents across the Bridge. The article 
is from General Edward L. Molineux. 

Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka, in the Boy's 
World for April, has something to say about 
his *‘ First Walrus Hunt” that will be enter- 
taing to the lads for whom this thoroughly ad. 
mirable little publication is expressly designed, 
A portion of a serial by Frank Converse, “A 
Born Sailor,” and an exceedingly good short 
story of a Revolutionary complexion, “ Wallace 
McDonald’s Ride,” are also attractive features 
of the number. 

“We have received besides the above The Cath- 
olie World, The Eclectic, The Quiver, Cassell’s 
Family Magazine, etc., etc. 

The Forum’s second number is well made-up, 
and, as far as the authorship of its contents is 
concerned,every one of its ten articles is signed 
by a notable name, and a name more or less dis- 
tinctly associated with literary work: David 
Dudley Field, Andrew Carnegie, Gail Hamilton, 
Monsignor Preston, Colonel Higginson, Mr. 
Frothingham, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Professor Swing. Mrs. Stanton’s paper is on a 
topic that is even more important to-day than 
in years gone by, * Our Boys on Sunday.” In 
course of Mrs. Stanton’s article she tells the re- 
markable story of the work that one woman— 
and a young woman—did in the way of city mis- 
sionary work inthe city of Buffalo. If other 


women would follow the lead of Miss Mulligan— 
and te do so undoubtedly calls for courage and 








tact and perseverance—criminal statistics would 
be sensibly affected. 


Tue two hundredth anniversary of the first 
settlement of Woodstock, Conn., will be cele- 
brated on August 28th of this year. Histori- 
ans have been appointed by the different 
churches and other organizations of the town 
t2 prepare historical sketches to be read at this 
celebration. Persons now resident in distant 
sections of the country, whose ancestors lived 
in Woodstock, are requested to send without 
delay any items of history pertaining to the 
town or to any of its early settlers, to Henry 
T. Child, chairman of the Town Committee, 
Woodstock, Conn., or to Miss Ellen D. Larned, 
Thompson, Conn., or Clarence W. Bowen, office 
of THe INDEPENDENT, New York, who have in 
preparation a history of the town. Newspapers 
are kindly requested to print this notice. 





RECENT FICTION. 


Mr. F. Manion CrawForp is a decidedly dis- 
cursive novelist. He writes one day of Hindu 
theosophy, the next of yachting; at one time of 
intrigue and social life in stately Persian 
palaces during the age of a Darius: and then 
suddenly he sinks into the lower and common- 
place key of the English country-life of our own 
day, which is the background and the local col- 
oring of his new book, A Zale of a Lonely Par- 
ish. It is an excellent novel, not at all a great 
one, nor wonderfully original, nor surpris- 
ingly superior to many of the well-conceived 
and executed works of fiction that past years 
have produced. Sensible people have given up 
expecting great things from Mr. Crawford, and 
are consequently appreciative of such a dramat- 
ic yet simple effort of his imagination as the 
present. But itis interesting, capitally worked 
out, and in many respects an advance on the 
writer’s previous stories. The conception of 
the characters is precise, the course of the story 
swift and natural, and the general balance of it 
admirable. The essential incidents have noth- 
ing new inthem. With one unimportant modi- 
fication or another, we have encountered them 
in various grades of fiction. From the time that 
we become interested in the gentle, secluded 
lady who is the tenant of Mr. Juxon, and 
especially as we catch the drift of matters be- 
tween them, we are prepared for the sudden ap- 
pearance of the rascally husband, who isa 
criminal and fugitive from justice, and who 
ought to be dead, for the comfort of all con- 
cerned, as well as for the course of true love be- 
tween the good squire and Mrs. Goddard. But 
in the way in which Mr, Crawford has developed 
his plot and unfolded its incidents, he has shown 
himself possessed of a highly artistic faculty. 
We know what must be made to happen, but we 
are interested in seeing matters to their end. 
The scene of Goddard’s alarming return to his 
wife is a fine instance of Mr, Crawford’s strength 
of hand. In short, this Tale of A Lonely Parish 
isa remarkably well-managed and interesting 
piece of work, and in its mechanism and liter- 
ary style it is, as we have said, superior to what 
the author bas yet written. A minor personage in 
the story, who, for his frankness and unschooled 
work, we come to heartily like, is John Short—a 
clever foil, in his inexperience and boyish im- 
pulsiveness,to Mr. Juxon,thestrong, central figure 
in the tale. The whole novel exhibits a solid 
literary faculty that, we hope, will come to tne 
front more and more in Mr. Crawford’s stories, 
(London and New York : Macmillan & Co.) 

Miss Edna Lyall, in the preface to her story, 
In The Golden Days, expressly disclaims the 
writing of an historical novel. We do not, how- 
ever, see that Miss Lyall can be exonerated 
from that charge; and not only of it, but of 
having given us a singularly original and pow- 
erful one. The period Miss Lyall has here se- 
lected includes some months of the reign of 
Charles IL, when, under the crust of a gay and 
frivolous social life, there were fermenting deep 
religious and political agitations, before long 
destined to become the interrogations of Eng- 
land’s outspeaking voice. The heruv of In The 
Golden Days is an imaginary character, but a 
most attractive aud noble young fellow, and the 
development of Hugo’s heart in purity, and his 
courage and virtue in the midst of bitter trials 
like those to which his brother Randolph sub- 
jects him, even to casting him in fetters into a 
Newgate cell, keenly enlist the reader’s regard 
forhim. A fine study of the ill-fated Algernon 
Sydney is of real importance in the novel; and 
the glimpses of Frances Bampfield,Johu Evelyn, 
Betterton, and sundry members of the King’s 
profligate but famous court, contribute much to 
make the story useful mentally, as well as spirit- 
ually. The more we see of her work 
the more we mark “Miss Lyall as 
a very superior writer, sure of becoming wider 
recognized as such each year. In another con- 
nection we shall have more to say about her. 
She writes with great depth of thought, solemn 
purpose, a masculine grasp of English which 
distinguishes all her stories most emphatically 
If she continues as she has beguno,she must arrive 
at a remarkably high plane among British fe- 
male writers. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 

Adam Hepburn’s Vow: A Tale of Kirk and 
Covenant, by Annie 8. Swan, offers a vigorous 





picture of rural life in the stern and sad days’ 
concluding the seventeenth century. The writer 
has studied the period in its historical, religious, 
and social bearing, and has imbued herself with 
the spirit of the troubled time. There are 
sketches of humor in the story, to relieve its 
soberness—such as the Scottish casuistry of 
pious Walter McBean, the factotum of the 
manse. Having been by no means explicit in 
his answers to the Laird, at a particular juncture, 
in order to protect bis master from peril ; 


“*Eh Walty McBean, man, hoo cud ye tell sic a 
barefaced lee?’ queried Betty, when his brother re- 
leased his grip on her arm. ‘Did the thocht o’ the 
fire and brimstane, which the Word says is the por- 
tion o’ leers no pit the fear o’ death on yer tongue? 

“** Hoot, ye silly crater, there’s lees an’ lees, 
quot) Walty with an a'r of superior wisdom.” 

(New York: Cassell & Co.) 

A Conventional Bohemian, by Edmund Pen- 
dleton, is not at all a poor novel; but substruc- 
ture of plot in it is not broad and firm enough 
for the superstructure of conversation and com- 
monplace incident. Tbe book hints con- 
stantly at fine writing and an unrelaxed effort at 
putting everything epigrammatically and strik- 
ingly. This always becomes wearisome. There 
is twice as much of Mr. Pendleton’s story as 
should have been. The style wants flexibility 
and expressiveness, and though his conception 
of the characters is just, and the selection good, 
their literary elaboration is over-minute and ar- 
tificial, The novel gives promise of much bet- 
ter work to follow it, in a simpler and less pre- 
tentious vein. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 

There have lately been put on our table quite 
a handful of short tales or collections of stories, 
reprints and the like, som2 of which call for a 
few words. Dr. Ernst Eckstein’s The Chaldean 
Magician (N. Y.: W. 8. Gottenberger), about 
a hundred pages long, is a little love tale of 
Roman life toward the close of the Empire, 
with a simple piot. Like everything Dr. Eck- 
stein writes, it is brilliantly picturesque and 
graceful. The distinction between him and Dr. 
Georg Ebers, who works in so nearly the same 
field of fiction, is marked. Ebers often forgets 
the novelist’s work in exhibiting the learning 
of the historian. His best books are apt to 
drag, to move by fits and starts. Dr. Eckstein 
is always the story-teller,who avoids loading his 
pages with his great learning in antiquarian 
and historic departments; nor does he retard 
the free movement of his tale by anything like 
pedantry. He may be writing an historical 
novel, but he keeps in mind the fact that he is 
writing a novel. An eminent instance is Dr. 
Eckstein’s splendid story of Roman patrician 
life, ‘Quintus Claudius,” in which the 
personality @f the actors is so strong, 
and the progress of events so absorbing, 
that the vast amount of research infused 
into the book can be quite overlooked 
by these persons who turn from the dose of in, 
formation, however sugar-coated by story-telling 
This brief Chaldean Magician will deceive then, 
as artfully. The four short stories by 
Thomas A. Janvier, which appeared in The Cen- 
tury lately, over the signature ‘Ivory Black,” 
have been reprinted by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
under the general title Color Studies. Ar- 
tists will find them entertaining ; the best of the 
quartett seeming to us the first, ‘Rose Mad- 
der.” Althea St. John is a well-written lit- 
tle sketch, by Mason Pell Helmbold, designed 
for readers with simple and healthful tastes. 
The opening scene between Mr. St. John and 
his prospective partners in business is amus- 
ing, and the little story draws on briskly to a 
well-developed conclusion. (N. Y., Brentano 
Bros.) We have received also Miss L. B 
Waiford’s new story the History of a Week: The 
Vicar’s People, by Geo. Manville Fenn; Hur- 
rish: A Study, by the Hon. Emily Lawless; and 
M. Markoff: The Russian Violinist, by Henri 
Greville (Mme. Durand). T he graceful French 
writer, gives us another picture of Russian 
society in various places and in various aspects ; 
the story beginning in a priest-parsonage in an 
obscure village, and taking us thence into stu- 
dent life at a theological seminary, and various 
social and artistic circles, through which the 
hero’s career leads him. The obstinate determi- 
nation of the priest, Father Kouzma, that his 
son shall accept the religious vocation, and that 
he shall not become a musician, defines him 
clearly in the reader’s mind from the outset as a 
well-marked personage in the story. Kouzma, 
indeed, is perhaps more distinctly remembered 
than the more important actors init. Inciden* 
tally, the novel throws some light on the posi- 
tion of the under-clergy in Russia, and the 
attitude of their social superiors toward them. 

The late ‘Hugh Conway’s” A Cardinal Sin 
exhibits those more solid and creditable quali- 
ties in style and literary aim which A Family 
Affair more than suggested. It would seem 
that if Mr. Fargus had lived longer there would 
have been in his work, perhaps even to the end 
of it, a red-fire flashiness ; but that he proposed 
to tell even his most exciting stories with more 
dignity and finish in each case appears a very 
probable thing. Between books like Called 
Back and A Cardinal Sin there is a very evi- 
dent distinction to be admitted. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co.) 














————————— 


Txosz who wish to know exactly what the 
recently formed Sisterhoods in the American Epis- 
copal Church are, and to what they tend, should 
read Vocation; or the Call of the Divine Mastery 
toa Sister’s Life, by the Rev. Charles C. Graf- 
ton, Rector of the Church of the Advent, Bos. 
ton, and Chaplain of the Sisterhood of the Holy 
Nativity. (E. & J. B. Young & Co.) The an- 
thor writes with great sincerity, and with pru- 
dent regard to the public sentiment in his own 
Church, which, as he is well aware, regards this 
movement with suspicion or even aversion, He 
is careful to plant himself among the Reformers 
as against Rome, though we do not obserye 
that he assumes the name of Protestant. He 
does not push the defense of sisterhood 
onto the ground of virtue assumed for the 
celibate hfe, nor touch that question at 
all, whatever he may think about it, 
On the contrary, he declares the married 
life to be both natural and a state of grace, 
He gives it the fundamental place which be. 
longs to it in Christian society, and recognizes 
parental authority as binding on a child in all 
ordinary cases, even to the extent of holding 
her back from the conventual life. The book 
goes, however, on a full-blown theory of con- 
ventual life, accepts the experience of the Roman 
orders as weighty, if not authoritative, and 
treats the sisterhoods as constituted cn a basis 
of life-long obligation and held together by 
irrevocable vows. As these vows bind the sis- 
ters to poverty, chastity and obedience, the 
author must be understood ag accepting celi- 
bacy as arule for the sisterhoods, though he 
may not go so far as to glorify it as a state of 
grace superior to the wedded life. His theory 
differs from that of the Roman orders mainly 
io the different relation to the Church and its 
official head assigned to the sisterhoods, which 
are held to be democratic institutions, invested 
with the right to choose their own officers ani 
govern themselves, and not to be brought into 
line as the spiritual infantry of the Episcopate, 
In spite of some apparent difference in the 
present relation of these siaterhoods to Christian 
social life, which, we fear, will gradually disap- 
pear, their essential positionis the same held by 
the Roman orders. “Father” Grafton’s pres- 
entation of motives for entering them is the 
same. Whatever he may intend now, the force 
of the system must ultimately carry the 
sisterhoods, constituted as they are, onto 
that false ground which involves the as- 
sumption that the ideal life of the Chris- 
tian is possible only in the sisterhoods, 
The general tendency of the book must be to 
glority conventual life, to raise upa claim of 
special holiness in favor of the “* religious,” as 
against other believers ; to wrench Christian life 
apart fromits natural, healthy dependence on 
secular duty, and to bring into it a whole class 
of artificial and mechanical conceptions, The 
author makes no allusion to the German 
Deaconess Houses, from which we conclude 
that, if he ever considered it worth his 
while to study them at all, they seemed to bim 
too loosely put together to be called sisterhoois 
at all, as he would also say that the Lutheran 
Churches were untit to be called churches, It 
would be difficult, however, to name a single 
point reached in his own conventual sisterhoods 
which is not as well covered by the German Prot- 
estant Deaconess Iiouses. It would be equally 
difficult to name, apart from the capricious re- 
gard of a High Churchman for his own theories, 
a single point of superior spiritual devotion or 
practical usefulness in which these conventual 
organizations surpass their less pretentious sis- 
ters. The great merit of this book is its Ligh 
and noble plea for absolute devotion to Christ, 
and its clear recognition of this principle as the 
center of spiritual life and power. The author's 
theory of life is widely different from ours; but 
we cheerfully recognize the force and good sense 
displayed in his practical directions, and see too 
much good in his book to wish it on the index 
expurgatorius, 





... In anticipation of the approaching anni- 
versary of our Lord’s crucifixion and death, we 
mar call attention to a little volume published 
by the Messrs. E. and J. B. Young & Co., Holy 
Weekin Norwich Cathedral, “a serics of seven 


“lectures on the several members of the most 


sacred body of our Lord Jesus Christ, delivered 
at evening on each day of the Holy Week in the 
Cathedral Church of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity of Norwich,” by Edward Meyrick Goul- 
burn,D.D., D.C.L., the wellknown Dean of Nor- 
wich. The Messrs. E. P. Dutton Co. bring 
out several elegant religious brochures for the 
Easter season which are worth notice : The ale 
of Paradise. A Dream of Easter Eve, re- 
printed from the third English edition of the 
same, an attempt to deal with the experience of 
death and of the awakening in immortal life 
somewhat in the realistic style of the “ Little 
Pilgrim.” Easter Thoughts, compiled and 
arranged from George Herbert, with copious 
and appropriate illustrations. The Daisy 
Seekers, by W. M. Jay, is a sweet poem which 
reproduzes in the fresh and original form _ 
different symbolism the idea of Death and thé 
Reaper. The illustrations are dainty pec 
beautiful. By the same author, Life’ 

Sunny Side is a collection of cheerful passage? 
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taken from Holy Scripture, with little poems of 
a few lines added to prolong the strain, all done 
in the spirit of the motto on the title-page: 
“ Tost thou 
In shadow bide? 
Choose now 
Life’s sunny side.” 

— —The Mesers. Lee & Shepard publish a song 
and bird book, ¢qually appropriate to the Easter 
season and the coming springtide, The Message 
of the Bluebird, by Miss Irene E. Jerome, in 
the style of the ‘One Year’s Sketch Book,” by the 
same author. It is dainty and artistic, done 
with a happy combination of feeling for Nature 
and of Nature in the illustrations with that of 
the E-stertime in the verses.———The wonder- 
ful spring forward made in recent years by the 
English Church begins to show in those tra- 
ditionally colorless performances, the sermons 
of its Bishops. We have before us a volume by 
William Alexander, Bishop of Derry and Rap- 
hoe, which is fall of the new life of the Church 
which led to the establishment of the Church 
Congress, and, more lately, of a third house of 
laymen. Jhe volume is published in this 
country by Thomas Whittaker, and entitled 
TheGreat Question, and Other Sermons. Those 
of them we have read are pointed, pithy, and 
effective, not devoted to the discussion of ab- 
stract themes nor to the definition of faith 
or philosophy, but to the application of 
the principles both of philosophy and faith in 
the most healthy, intelligent, and human way, 
to the needs and inquiries of the times. 
It is not difficult to see that a friendly in- 
terest in the author has been potent enough 
with James Freemau Clarke to draw from him a 
good word by way of introduction for that se- 
ductive but fantastic illusion, Light on the Hid- 
den Way (Ticknor & Cv.: Boston), by an un- 
known but unquestionably conscientions lady, 
who, without avy connection with so-called 
Spiritualism, and with a distinct aversion to its 
materializing tendencies, has an *‘ insight” of her 
own which is not to be accounted for on any 
principles of rational psychology. She believes 
that she has constan'ly seen avd conversed with 
spirits from the other world, some of whom 
came to her from its peace and glory, and other 
some seemed to have lost their way up, to bave 
been caught by her lingering near their earthly 
haunts, who needed to be helped, and were 
helped by her. The book is full of fantastic in- 
coherencies, which must be reckoned amoung 
the curiosities of morbid psychology. The only 
thing, however, which strikes us with wonder 
is Dr. Clarke’s notion that such visionary illu- 
sions may be useful by their moral tone, which 
amounts to saying that esthetics and sentiment, 
wichout regard to truth or reality, may take the 
place of religion and do its work. 





..The March number of the new and su- 
perb French monthly, Revue Illustrée, Les Let- 
tres et Les Arts, was delayed, we understand, by 
unforeseen accidents at Paris. The last issue 
now on the counters of the American publish- 
ers, the Messrs. Scribner, isa magnificent ful- 
fillment of the promise of the ini:ial number in 
January. It is in folio size, imprinted, with 
broad margins anc uncut edges, on prime Hol- 
land paper from Didot type, und with a rich- 
ness ani artistic finish of embellishment which 
leaves everything else of the kind far in the dis- 
tance. On the whole, we are better pleased with 
the second number than the first. Alexander 
Dumas’s Une Volée de paraaozes is a briiliant 
scoring of social ways in Paris, and, by implica- 
tion, of half the world beside, which could be 
born only of French audacity and French vivac- 
ity. Not far bebind it in literary brilliancy, 
and not a whit behind it in audacious vivacity 
applied toa serious purpose, is Louis Ganderax’s 
remarks on an aquarelle, by Madame Lemaire, 
Iu the way of art criticism and review the no- 
tice of the Exposition Des Aquarellistes is a 
noticeable feature of the number, with its long 
succession of charming reproductions and the 
bewitching group of kittens for its headpiece. 
Where all is done so well it is difficult to select 
points for special notice. We may say in gen- 
eral that the Revue may be trusted to represent 
the high-water mark of French criticism in art 
and letters, Judging from the numbers before 
Us, it will not pass over in silence the attractive 
field of contemporary manners, nor go out to 
the public withuut some good ballast in each 
number of scholarly learning and serivus dis- 
cussion. Of the illustrations it is impossible to 
speak without enthusiasm. The Rewue for Feb- 
Tuary contains, among other gercs, a portrait of 
Paui Baudry, which stands out of the page in 
living reality. Some of the faces, features and 
figures, bothin the J anuary and February issues, 
have the air, grace, and simple purity of Fra 
Angelico, while the full folio page etchings and 
chromo prints are on the highest plane yet 
reached in French art, which is equivalent to 
saying ; nothing better can be done in the world. 
80 rich a publication cannot be cheap. The 
subscription price for the twelve numbers of the 
year has been fixed at $72.00 or $6.00 for each 


number; nota large price for the amount of 
value rendered. 


++++A melancholy interest attaches to the 
Posthumous publication of Studies in Greek 





Thought, a small volume of Essays Selected from 
the Papers of the late Lewis R. Packard, Hill- 
house Professor of Greek in Yale College. (Ginn 
& Co.) Only two of these essays were left ready 
for the press. The others are prepared from 
notes and imperfect copy. Some of them 
were designed for lectures to college classes. 
They all give a high impression of the scholarly 
attainments and qualities of the iamented 
author, cut off as he was yet earlier in life than 
his distinguished predecessor, Professor Hadley, 
and when he not only had not yet done the work 
for which he was already equipped, but when he 
had by no means reached the limits of his 
powers, This volume of studies will be read 
with deep interest on its own merits. In the 
essay on the morality and religion of the 
Greeks, Professor Packard holds that the Greek 
religion had its origin back in Aryan times, but 
neither in Nature worship nor in the deification 
of ancestors, but in the inborn feeling of need 
for a Divine Being which in its subsequent evo- 
lutions expressed itself in Nature worship, the 
deiication of ancestors, etc. It is possible thats 
in a fuller review of the subject, more :mport- 
ance would have been given tv Semitic addi- 
tions—as, for example, the Hercules or sun god 
myth. The notes on the Greek plays are rich 
both in scattered suggestions and in systematic 
exposition. We take it tha: the last essay on 
the beginning of a written literature was in- 
tended by the author to apply only to Greece, as 
in other literatures we have papyrus writings 
far older than the fifth century B. C. It is 
probably owing to the imperfect notes left by 
the author that this limitation is not more fully 
expressed in the essay. 


. Quite out of tbe ordinary track of the stand- 
ard Boy's Own Book is the Boy’s Useful Pastimes, 
by Prof. Robert Griffith, Principal of Newton 
High School. (A. L. Burt.) The touch of utility 
lies on the whole manual, which iscompiled with 
the view of getting the largest amount of good 
training out of the lad’s spare hours and amuse- 
ments. It treats of tools, and now to use and 
keep them; of the construction of toys, orna- 
ments, appliances of all kinds, and abuunds in 
models and suggestions for all kinds and de- 
partments of youthful work and play, 
A sensible manual, from the same _ pub- 
lisher, deserves brief mention--Talks with 
Homely Girls ; or Health and Beauty: Their 
Preservation and Cultivation, by Frances Smith. 
The author shows the general principles that 
are to be relied on in each case, and the limits 
of possible benefit to be hoped for. Hr manual 
relates to ail points of personal appear- 
ance and carriage which can be affected by care 
and training ; to dress, manners, conversation, 
etc. The manualis throughout intelligent and 
sensible, The Young People’s History of 
England, by George Makepeace Towle, is a pop- 
ular chronicle, laboriously compiled, with the 
diligent use of the ample materials which now 
cover the whole ground of English history. It 
is too full of details for the best effect asa boy’s 
reading book of history, and too much of a 
chronicle to answer the Lighest requirements of 
a manual, but it displays diligence and a consci- 
entious use of the materials. (Lee & Shepard.) 








_.»eAn English book of very considerable 
interest and value, published in this couotry by 
the Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., is Four Cen- 
turies of Silence; or From Malachi to Christ, by 
the Rev. R. A. Redford, Professor of Systematic 
Theology and Apologetics, New College, Lon- 
don. The chapters which compose the volume 
have formed a series in The Homiletic Magazine, 
from which they are now republished in a band- 
some 16mo. They give a connected exposition 
of the period partially covered by the Books of 
the Apocrypha, but of which, until lately, not- 
withstanding the certainty that it contained the 
evente out of which Christianity immediately 
sprang, very little has been known among the 
people to which, even now, this volume, except- 
ing Stanley, is pretty much all we have to com- 
mend to general readers. The bistory begins 
with the last of the prophets, and passes on 
through the gradual rise and organization of 
later Jewish socicty, to discuss the evolution of 
Messianic sentiment, the establishment of the 
Sanhedrim, the appearance of Philo of Alexan- 
dria, the condition of the religious minds of the 
community in the years next before Christ, and 
the coming and preaching of John, These 
topics contain the marrow of the whole bistory. 
To understand them is to put Christianity in 
the right line of its historical connections. We 
commend Professor Redfurd’s book with confi- 
dence that it will prove useful. 

....4n Aramaic Method, Parts I and II, by 
Prof, Charles R. Brown, of Newton Theological 
Seminary, belongs to Professor Harper’s Series 
of Oriental Text-books, issued by the Amerigan 
Publication Society of Hebrew, Morgan Park, 
Ill., and is excellently adapted for purposes of in. 
struction. Part I, issued two years ago, con- 
tains texts, notes, and vocabulary. Part LI, 
just issued, contains acompact grammar. The 
two should be bound together. Such aselectio™ 
texts is most convenient, First, we have ten 
chapters of Genesis given with the Hebrew and 
the Aramaic (or ‘‘ Chaldee”) Targum of Onkelos 
on opposite pages, Then the student is directed 





to read the Aramaic portions of the Bible (not 
reprinted, of course). Then follow portions of 
other Targums on Joshua, Isaiah, the Psalms, 
and Ruth. We fail to approve the paging of 
of the selections backward. One cannot but be 
pleased with the absence of the accents after 
leaving Onkelos, and wishing that some cour- 
ageous editor would do the same with the bibli- 
cal Hebrew and Onkelos. A large part of the 
terror of a Hebrew page comes from the dis- 
figurement of the accents, of which only three 
or four major disjunctives have any sort of use. 
Next after Hebrew a scholar must take up 
Aramaic, and a text-book of this character is 
very useful. 


..In “The Olden Time Series” the Messrs. 
Ticknor & Co., Boston, propose to publish a 
number of 24mo volumes, of seventy-five to one 
hundred pages each, containing gleanings 
chiefly from old newspapers of Boston and Sa- 
lem, selected, arranged and annotated by Henry 
M. Brooks. The first number now out is Curi- 
osities of the Old Lotlery, an instructive collec- 
tion curiously illustrative of the dependence of 
morality on intellectual conceptions, The 
greater part of these lotteries were allowed by 
the state in aid of public enterprises of the 
highest utility—for Harvard College, or Yale 
College, for the Churches, or to set a-going 
some industry. The first men in the communi- 
ty set their names to the call, and stood sponsor 
before the community for honest administration. 
It has not been the quickening of conscience to 
perform neglected duty which bas changed all 
this. The intellectual exposure of the lottery 
ifself and of its social tendency has led to new 
conceptions, and new intellectual conceptions 
have led to the forward step in morals. Mr. 
Brooks takes a modest view of his opportunity, 
and gives bis readers Jittle more than a collec- 
tion of newspaper gleanings from the old news- 
papers of Boston and Salem. 


....An Apache Campargn in the Sierra Madre, 
Captain Jobn G. Bourke, of the Third U. 8. 
Cavalry,gives an account of the expedition in 
pursuit of the hostile Chiracahua Apaches in 
the spring of 1883. The book is illustrated with 
sketches, and gives a vivid concep!ion of what 
Indian warfare is, and of the principles and 
methods on which it is conducted. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), The latest number of * The 
World’s Worker Series” is General Gordon, by 
the Rev. 8. A. Swain. (Cassell & Co.) The 
Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons send us a new and 
enlarged edition, with numerous but indifferent 
illustrations, of Heroes of the Desert, the Story 
of the Lives of Moffat and Livings'one, by the 








‘author of Mary Powell.” The volume is in # 


the ord:nary 24mo size, and would make a good 
number fur the Sunday-school library. 
A very modest contribution to the literature of 
the subject is made in Egypt, Past and Present, 
by W. H. Davenport Adams, who has under- 
taken to describe its history and monuments, 
its occupation by the British, and recent events 
in the Soudan, in a 24mo volume of 380 pages, 
illustrated with two fairly good woodcuts, 
(Thos. Nelson & Sons.) 





.-Among living English essayists none 
drives a more brilliant pen than Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, a collection from whose papers has 
been made by the Messrs. Macmillan & Co., and 
published under the title of The Choice cf 
Books, and other Literary Pieces. The title of 
the collection is derived from the opening pa- 
pers, which occupy about one-quarter of the 
volume, and discuss the question involved in 
the title on the highest plave, in the best and 
most inspiring manner. These opening papers 
deserve to be learned by heart, and would revo- 
lutionize the world’s reading, and put it on a 
new and better basis cuuld they form the habits 
of the people. As for the others, they are no 
less bright, wise and witty, except for the mat- 
ter of their religious philosophy, which is of the 
Comtist type, and amounts to the substitution 
of esthetic sentiment for morality. The author, 
for example, writes with a full and glowing pen 
of St. Bernard, but with no faith at all in the 
Christianity which was bis life. 


..Under the title of Danger Signals, the 
Rev. F. £. Clark, pastor of the Phillips Church, 
Boston, publishes a series of effective practical 
sermons on the “Enemies of Youth, from the 
Business Man’s Standpoint.” They deserve to 
be read and circulated. (Lee & Shepard: 
Boston. C. T. Dillingham: New York.)——— 
We have already notized the Life of William 
Taylor, D.D., the Methodist Episcopal Bishop 
of Africa, A condensed sketch of the same has 
been prepared by the Rev. E. Davies, with an 
azcount of the Congo country and mission, and 
published for the benefit of the Building and 
Transit Fund in support of missions established 
by Bishop Taylor. (Holiness Book Concern, 
Reading, Mass, Also for sale at all Methodist 
bookstores. ) For those who wish to read the 
Sermans by Sam Jones and Sam Small we will 
say that an edition of them is published by J. 
8. Ogilvie & Co., of this city, under the title 
Good News; A Collection of Sermons by Sam 
Jones and Sam Small, with a pretty coarse wood- 
cut of ‘Sam Jones” on the coyer to attract the 
reader 








--The Messrs. E. P, Dutton & Co. have 
made into a pretty thick and full 16mo their 
complete collection of Sermons and Addresses 
Delivered in Americu, by Canon Farrar, with 
an introduction by the Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
The addresses are well worth preserving, and 
contain among them the Archdeacon’s Temper- 
ance Address, together with the lecture on 
Dante and ‘‘ Farewell Though's on America.” 
The volume contains fourteen sermons. Great 
as Canon Farrar’s charm is in the pulpit, the 
graces, beauties, and richvess of his literary 
style are sufficient to make him as effective as 
an author as he is as a preacher or oratcr. 


.-The long and ardent friendship subsisting 
between Professor Ebers, author of ‘U arda,”’ 
etc.,.and the highly gifted painter Lorenz Alma 
Tadema has resulted ina delightful tribute of 
admiring friendship by the author to the artist, 
in the form of a little monograph on his Life 
and Works, translated by Mary J. Safford, and 
published by William 8. Gottsberger, with thir- 
teen illustrations of Tadema’s productions and a 
fairly good portrait. The volume contains little 
comparative criticism, but, short of this, is all 
that could be desired. 


---.In his Peculiarities of American Cities 
Capt. Willard Glazier writes for *‘ the people,” 
who, however, as far as accuracy and the high 
qualities of authorship are concerned, are pretty 
poorly served. The stories he relates are those 
which float in the atmosphere of every town. 
As he does not print authorities we do not feel 
called on to give them serious attention. They 
are often amusing and entertaining and may be 
left to stand as they can on that basis. (Hub- 
bard Brothers, Philadelphia.) 


....-The Rev, Martyn Summerbell, Professor 
of Pastoral Theology in the Christian Biblical 
Institute, 8 anfordville, New York, has pnb- 
lished in a convenient form a pastor’s manual 
ot S:rvices for Special Occasions, arranged for 
Christian Ministers. It contains several forms 
for the celebration of marriage, forms for ec- 
clesiastical occasions, sacramental use, and 
thirteen funeral lessons, with forms for the 
burial service, etc. It is done with good taste, 
and will prove a useful little manual. 


..Readers who have been interested in the 
recent symposium on Zhe Order of Creation, the 
Conflict between Genesis and Geology, carried on 
in a literary controversy between the Hon, W, E 
Gladstone, Prof. T. H. Huxley,Prof. Max Miiller, 
M. Kéville, aad E. Lynn Linton, will be glad 
to see the whole brought together and published 
in one volume by The Truth Seeker Co. 


.. The Catholic Review begins this week an 
account of the legislation that will henceforth 
govern the discipline of the Catholic Caurch in 
America, as determined by the Decrees of the 
third Plenary Council of Baltimore and sanz 
tioned lately by the Holy See. Zhe Review has 
received advance proofs of the Decrees. 


..The Messrs, Harper .«& Brothers have 
more than doubled the value of their Monthly 
by pubhsbing in a volume uniform in size an 
Index Alphabetical, Analytical and Classified 
to Volumes I to LXX inclusive, from June 1850 
to June 1885. The Index is compiled by Charles 
A. Durfee. 


..-.We acknowledge with thanks the receipt 
from Superintendent Robert A. Maxwell of the 
Twenty Seventh Annual Report of the Superin- 
tendent of the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York, containing the reports on 
Fire and Marine insurance. (The Argus Co., 


Albany.) 
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A cnn - he te. By Susan E. Blow. “With 
an Introduction by William T. Harris, LL.D. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST READY 


LOVE’S MARTYR. 


A NOVEL, 


By LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 


12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


“Love's Martyr” is by the daughter of Alma Tade- 
ma, the distinguished artist,and is her first essay in 
literature. The story is unique in treatment, and ex- 
hibits no little power. Published from advance sheets. 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 


A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOS 
PELS IN ENGLISH. 


According to the Common Version, With Explana- 
tory Notes by Epwarp Rosrnson, D.D. Revised 
Edition, with Foot Notes from the Revised Version 
of 1881,and Additional Notes by M. B. RrippLez, 
D.D,, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in 
Hartford Theological Seminary. Printed from 
entirely new Vlates, 1 vol., 8vo, $1.50 nef. 

Dr. Robinson's English Harmony, which has long 
been the standard work of its class, is now revised so 
as to include the results of the very fruittul studies 
of ihe Gospels in recent year:, Jt is of the greatest 


value to Clergymen, Sunday-se school Teachers and all 
students af the Gospels. 





*,*For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt o* orice, by the publishe 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


THE APRIL “CENTURY” 


Contains one of the most 
attractive features ever pub- 
=A lished in a magazine,— the 
story of the naval duel be- 
tween the “ Kearsarge” and 
the “Alabama,” told in 
three narratives by partici- 
pants, with numerous illus- 
trations, as follows: 
LIFE ON THE “ALABAMA,” 
By One of her Crew. 
A narvativ e of the two-years’ 
| h.] cruise,—the character of the 
BS \IWAN officers and men,—and a 
Ny \ thrilling account of the sink- 
ing of the “ Alabama.” 
COMBATS OF THE “ ALABAMA,” 
By her Executive Officer. 
Life on the ship as viewed from the quarter- 
deck — meeting the “ Kearsarge ’’— rescue of 
Captain Semmes by the yacht “ Deerhound.” 
THE DUEL BETWEEN THE 
“ KEARSARGE” AND “ ALABAMA.” 
By the Surgeon of the “ Kearsarge.” 
The challenge —the fight in circles—the de- 
struction of the Confederate cruiser. 
OTHER FEATURES 
Of the April CENTURY, many of them illus- 
trated, include: “ Creole Slave Songs,” by G. 
W. Cable; “ Italy, from a Tricycle”; W. D. 








Howells’s new novel, “The Minister's a 
short stories by Arlo Bates and Edward Eg- 
"; “Glimpses of 


So ; “Toy 
Social Life”; * Christianity and Pop Ed- 
ucation,” by Washington Gladden; strikes, 
Lockouts, and Arbitration,” ete. 
Price 35 cents. Sold by all dealers. 


Edwin Alden & Bros _, Ne r advertisin ents, 
Gincinnatiand New York. Retimates furnished free. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





arper & Bros.. 0 25 


By the Author of ** As It was Written.” 


Mrs. Peixada, 





By Srpney Lusxa. 1 vol.,16mo. Price, $1.00. 


“The story begins with the very first pas 
there is n> let up till the endis reached Luska 
has the happy faculty of holding his readers’ atten- 
tion through every page of his books, 
Mrs. Peixada is mcst fogeniousl y worked out, and 
the end is a great surprise to the reader. 


Vo. XTIT; or, The Story of 


e, and 


The plot of 





A tale ofthe early Christian days, 
MARSHALL. 


the Lost Vestal. 





Extra cloth. Price, $1.00. 


“Emma Marshall counts her readers by the thou- 
Ancient Romeis the scene of the stor 
the ancient Romans are the dramatis persone,” 


New Volumes in 


Cassell’s Rainbow Series. 


Large 12mo. Illuminated Paper Covers. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS PER VOLUME. 
Our Sensation .Vovel, 





Edited by Justin H. McJarray, M. P. 
Old Futkerson’s Clerk. 





By Mrs. J. H. Watworts, 


author of ‘‘The Bar Sinster,” “ Without Blem- 


ish,” ete. 


New Volumes in 


Cassell’s National Library, 


PRICE, 10 CENTS PER VOLUME. 
CLOTH, EXTRA, 25 CENTS. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Alex- 





ander the Great and 





Julius Cesar. 





No. 9, The Castle of Otranto. 





Complete oni 


By Horace WALPOLE, 


dress on application. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 & 741 Broadway N. Y. 





J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0 








BABY’S BIRTHDAY, 


A Beautiful Impo: 





Birthday Cara sent 


oon any baby whose a her will send us the 


names of two or more other babies, and their 
handsome Dia- 


much information. 
Richardson ‘& Co., Burlingten, 





short a library of 
an extra copy to the getter-up of x cls, Rpure 
satistaction guaranteed or mon Bra 

retail price $20. BIBLE PU EistiNG On 
» and 6 College Place, New York. 


$8.40 A BIG OFFER 38.40 


On account of an overstock we will sell our best 


Colo a Maps. Revi sed 5d Panalicied Eatition of the New 


every improvement of the age, and in 
tself. Toaclubof fiveand $40, 








ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICA 
DENOMINATIONS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
43 Bleecker Street. New Vert. 





Popular Text-Books. 


_ RESERVE Yes RBOOK-KEEPING. Single 
y for Grammar Schools. Single and double entry 
igh Schools and Academies, used almost exclu- 
sively in New England and very extensively in other 


Send for oxeusination. Single Entry, 30 cents. Sia- 
gle and Double, 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston. 





A Published. Books FOR THE BIBLIOPHILE. 
ks and Bookm 
of os The Library,” etc, With Illustrations, Fuc- 
similes of Binding, etc ‘and with original a and appro- 
priate Head-pieces, Tail- -pieces, and Initial Letters, 


en. By ANDREW LANG, author 


designed *pecially for this work by G. R, Haum. lzmo, 
cloth, — oon €, $2.0, For sale by all Hoskcellers, 
ost free 


aEO. J. ri OOMBES, Publisher 


5 Kast l7th Street, New York. 


By Emma 


y aud 


ue of Publications sent free to any 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
SPECIMENS OF 


FROM MALORY TO MACAULAY. 


by George Saintsbury. Crown 8vo. Price $2.00. 


is seen at his best. 


velopment ot English prose style, is in the author's 
happiest vein.” —Atheneum, London, 


Or, FROM MALACHI TO CHRIST. 


Crown 8vo, 258 pages. Price, 81.50. 


mation and Sapnenee, sug, 


ly of the wide readiag, the careful and discriminat- 
ing thought, and the wise and cautious judgments by 
which thrcughont the work 1s characterized. 1t fill 
a gap in the history of religious thought, especially 


is the condensed thought.”—British Quarterly Review. 


Woman in Music. 
By GEORGE P. UPTON. 


lémo. Price $1.00. 


“Woman in Musie,” 4 the author of “ Standard 
Operas,” and other valuable contributions to musical 
literature, is novel and full of interest. Its facts and 
illustrations, drawn from unusually wide reading, 
are very fresh and curious,and the charming littie 
brochure may now Sl _be suid to contain the romance 
o1_ musical Pp ap 

The book is the result of very. wide gleaning in out- 
of. the-way fields of musical literature, and will be 
pe to ali interested in the romantic phases 
of musical history ana biography. 


RECENT BOOKS. 
UPTON’S The Standard Operas............ 
THOMPSON’S The Humbler Poets... 
NINDE’S We Two Alone in Europe 
ARNOLD’S Lite of Lincoln, 3dedition... 2 5 
BALDWIN’S The Book Lover, 4th ed... 1 2% 





Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers. 


Successors to Jansen, McClurg & Co., 


Corner Wabash Ave. and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


DAISY PLAINS, 


AStory, 12mo. $1.75, 


UNIFORM WITH AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 





1. My Desire. A Story. 12mo. $1.75 
2. The End of a Coil. * “s 1.75 
8. The Letterof Credit. ‘ * 1.75 
9 FB viministescicce ™ “ 1.75 
5. Stephen, M. D..... am * - 1.75 
6. The Red Wallflower. ‘ “ 1.75 


Synoptical Lectures on the Books 
of Holy Scripture. By Donald Fraser, 


D.D. In two vois., new edition, carefully revised 
throughout, $4.50. 


Richard & Robin, By Mattie B. Banks, 
author of the “ Children’s Summer.” 1I6mo, $1.25. 


A very bright, pretty book, for the Younger Children, 
and full Of capitai lessons, too. 


The Gilletes. By the author of ‘“‘ Win 
and Wear.” 

5 cts. 
5 cts. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York, 


*,.* Apy of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


1. DICK, THE CAPTAIN,.....6.....000000+ 7 
2. NAN, THE MISSIONARY................16m0, 7 















HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.. ee 84 00 
4keERS 4 17) th «- 400 
HARPER'S B. ate 
nae ERS f ONG PEO. eee. 
PER'SCA pHOPL will be seni by maul 
on a 7 Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SOUARE, H.Y 








Book Agents Wanted, Am. Fub’s Co., Hartford.Con. 





ENGLISH PROSE STYLE 


Selected and annotated with an Introductory Essay 


“Mr, Saintabury Joes so much that it is a won- 
der he should often doso well. . In this vol- 
ume of ‘Specimens of English Prose Style’ he 
he selection is comprehensive 
and well made; the annotations are always iatelli- 
gent,and are sometimes as good as such things can 
be; the introduction, an essay on the nature and de- 


Four Centuries of Silence 


By the Rev. R. A. Redford, M.A., LL.B. 


“Every chapter is fuli of most interesting infor- 
cemune matter for com- 
ment. . . . It would be difficult tos Ge = too high- 


tor those who have not the means of exploring the 
wide field of recent criticisa: of which this yolume 


THE DECREES 


THE PLENARY 
COUNCIL 


of the Bishops of the 
Catholic Church. 





The Decrees of the III. Pienary Council of 
Baltimore, recently sanctioned by the Holy See, 
will heuceforward be the rule governing the 
discipline of the Catholic Church in America. 

** THE CATHOLIC REVIEW ”? begins 
to-day, from advunce proofs of the Decrees, es- 
pecially supplied to it, a full indication of what 
this legislation is. 

Protestants, quite as well as Catholics, onght 
to read these Decrees. Get THE CATHO- 
LIC REVIEW from any newsdealer. 
6 cents. 


Price, 


Fair play sugjests tha! non-Catholics read 
THE CATHOLIC REVIEW, (0 learn 
something of the Church they so freely condemn, 
They will find it newsy and thoroughly reliable 
in a!licsreports. Its editorials deal vigorously 
and thoughtfully with the living questions of 
the hour. 

THE CATHOLIC REVIEW has won 
the favor of the late CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP, the 
present ARCHBISHOP OF NEw York, and the 
Bishop oF BrookLyn; also the ARCHBISHOPS, 
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NEGOTIATIONS FOR UNIONS. 


BY THE REV. W. H. BLACK. 





Iv connection with the editorial mention 
in THE INDEPENDENT of the negotiaiions be- 
tween the Free Baptists and ‘‘ Christians,” 
with reference to organic union, this ques- 
tioa is asked: ‘* Will the Presbyterians and 
Cumberland Presbyterians now hold back 
and refuse to take up the question?” In 
reply, let me say for the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church that it is even now en- 
gaged in efforts toward organic uvion, 
though not with the Presbyierians this 
time (we have twice before tried that), but 
with the Methodist Protestants. Repre- 
sentative committees are already appointed 
by the highest courts of both bodies, some 
of the preliminaries have already been 
settled, and arrangements are about com~- 
plete for a joint meeting of the two com. 
mittees in Nashville, in the early part of 
May. 

A brief sketch of the steps thus far 
taken in the direction of the unification of 
these two denominations may be of interest 
to your readers. Tne General Conference 
of the Methodist Protestant Church, which 
met at Pittsburgh, May, 1880, had on its 
floor, for the first time, a corresponding 
and fraternal delegate from the General 
Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. This fraternal correspondent, the 
Rev. W. H. Black by name, in the address 
which it was his privilege to deliver, 
called special attention to the marked doc- 
trinal, constitutional and historical similar- 
ity between the two Churches, and sug- 
gested that there were no very serious 
barriers in the way of organic union. The 
address was received with manifest favor, 
though nothing was done at that time. 
The leaven continued to work, however. 
In May, 1882, the Rev. Dr. W. H. Wills, the 
fraternal correspondent from the General 
Covference of the Methcdist Protestant 
Church, with the approval of the President 
cf the General Conference, suggested to 
the General Assembly of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church a more intimate rela- 
tion than that hitherto existing. Said 
General Assembly responded by appoint- 
ing the Rev. Dr. E. K. Squier a correspond- 
ing delegate to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Protestant Church, ‘‘ with 
liberty to confer freely with the same on 
the subject, and report the result.” Dr. 
Squier did not have an opportunity to ful- 
fill his commission until May, 1884, when 
the General Conference met in Baltimore. 
In a letter to that body he indicated the 
willingness of the General Assembly of bis 
Church to appoint a committee to confer 
upon the subject of organic unidn, if the 
General Conference were inclined the same 
way. The result was the appointment of a 
committee of five on the part of the General 
Conference, composed of the President, 
the Rev. E. B. McElroy, D.D., Michigan; 
the Rev. F. H. M. Henderson, Georgia; the 
Rev. J. J. Smith, New York; and laymen 
J. W. Hering and Thomas Sankey. In 
May, 1885, the General Assembly of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church was 
Officially notified of this action and ap- 
pointed a similar committee, composed of 
the Rev. 8. L. Russell, M.A., Alabama; 
Pres. A. J. McGlumphy, D.D., Lincoln 
University, IJl.; the Rev. W. H. Black, 
M.A., Missouri; aud Ruling Elders, Judge 
John Frizzell and the Hon. A. B. Martin. 

Since last May there has been consider- 
able correspondence with reference to the 
matters entrusted to the committees. Rep- 
resentatives from them have met and con- 
ferred, and agreed upon a rough basis of 
union which will be referred to the joint 
meeting of the two committees two months 
hence at Nashville. Tbe matter thus far 
has been conducted without any noise. It 
has been scarcely mentioned in the Church 
papers. And yet indications are hopeful 
with reference tounion. The existing sen- 
timent in the Methodist Protestant Church 
1s probably well voiced in the language of 
the action of her General Conference in 
1884; 

_“ While fraternity toward other devomina- 
tons is a self-evident duty, growing out of the 
intimate relations which must subsist between 
the disciples of our common Lord, yet there is 
no undertaking fraught with greater difficulty 





in a general way than that of attempting to 
effect organic unlon between any two of the 
existing religious denominations; for, even 
where it is found practicable to harmonize all 
doctrinal and governmental differences in any 
given case, the matter of name itself, small as 
that may appear to be, stands in the way and 
proves generally an insuperable barrier to union ; 
80 true is it that names are often more potent 
with men than principles. But, notwithstanding 
our sense of the difficulties attending any at- 
tempt to bring about organic union as between 
our own and any other religious denomination, 
we will not disguise the fact that, in our opin- 
jon, were such a thing practicable, a union with 
the Cumberland Presbyterians would be a most 
desirable consummation.” 


The Cumberland Presbyterian sentiment 
is doubtless voiced in the following lan- 
guage adopted in the action of their Gen- 
eral Assembly, in 1885: 


‘While we are not disposed to encourage the 
agitation of the subject of organic union with 
other bodies where there is not a reasonable 
prospect of good resulting, yet we are free to 
say that, if the Union of our Church with the 
Methodist Protestant Church can be effected 
in a way satisfactory to both partie:, it is a con- 
summation to be devoutly prayed for. And we 
venture to say that, so far as we understand the 
doctrine and polity of that Church, we do not 
see any very formidable difficulty in the way of 
the accomplishment of this work. If there is 
harmony in doctrine and Church polity, let us 
combine our forces, thereby strengthening each 
other’s hearts and hands as we go forth to labor 
in the vineyard of our common Lord.” 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


REVIVALS IN INDIANA. 


BY THE REV. P. B. MORGAN. 











I THINK all are ready to concede the fact that, 
at no time since Christianity found its way into 
these parts, has this region ever been visited by 
revival interests so extensive as in the winter 
ast. While all the churches of the region have 
been partakers in this time of refreshing, it is 
probable that the M. E. Church has realized 
more than any other denomination in the in- 
gathering of souls. The M. E. Church of “on- 
nersville counted five hundred conversions, and 
now numbers nine hundred members. 

One of the resul*s, as might have been ex- 
pected, has been the necessity of a larger ac- 
commodation for this great congregation. The 
place now occupied—a consecrated Opera House 
—conveniently seats only about five hundred 
and fifty persons. Accordingly ground has 
already been purchased and plans adopted for a 
new church edifice, to cost about twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

The Connersville District has been blessed in 
a similar manner at almost every station. The 
following figures are given by the Rev. Chas. 
Tinsley, Presiding Elder. Of the 5€0 converted 
in Connersville, 490 have joined the M. E. 
Church, 278 at Liberty, 235 in Clarksburg, 139 
at Laurel, 131 in Maplewood Charge, 121 at 
Milford, 98 on the Glenwood Circuit, 73 on the 
Milroy Charge, 40 on the Milton Charge, 
82 on the Morristown Charge, 60 at the 
Brookville Station, Rushville 26, Mt. Carmel 
31, Waldron 35, making a total for the district 
(all stations included) of 2,050 added members. 

But the Presbyterian Church has been the 
next largest sharer in the good work, num- 
bering in Connersville Presbyterian church 
nearly 200 converts, Liberty about 150, Cam- 
bridge City about 50. At Columbus, Ind,, also, 
there has been a powerful revival, with nearly or 
quite 300 converts reported as the result. 

The Rev. T. L. Hughes, of Shelbyville, re- 
ports an addition of 41 to the Presbyterian 
church in that place. He says: *‘I had no out- 
side help. My people came to my aid. I would 
preach for thirty minutes ; then we would have 
prayers aud talks. Opportunity was given for 
those who were interested to manifest it. Forty- 
oxe united with us on profession, and several 
by letter.” a 
MOODY ANDSANKEY IN SELMA, 

ALABAMA, 


BY THE REV. P. GOWAN. 











ACCORDING te appointment, Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey began a series of services in Selma 
on Sunday the 14th of March, which continued 
until the following Thursday. A large cotton 
warehouse accommodating about 3,000 persons 
was fitted up for the occasion. The first meet- 
ing was held on Sunday morning at half past 
eight, when the building was nearly filled with a 
congregation eager to see and hear these earnest 
men whom God had so signally used and blessed 
in his service. Another service was held at 3 :30 
and avother at 7:30 p.m. At these services the 
building was filled to overflowing, and many 
had to go away or stand outside and hear what 
they could through the open door. From this 
time on to the close the attendance was very 
large, especially at night. A great many from 
the surrounding country and from different 


Mr. Moody's plain and earnest presentation 
of the truth was very effective and greatly ap- 
preciated, and the singing of Mr. Sankey, as- 
sisted by a trained choir of about one hundred 
voices, was a very attractive and profitable part 
of the services. 

Most of the ministers of the city, the Episco- 
pal and Roman Catholic churches excepted, 
were thoroughly identified with the movement, 
and gave their cordial and earnest sympathy and 
support to the visiting brethren, And while, 
for reasons satisfactory to himself, the Episco- 
pal minister did not openly identify himself 
with the services, he expressed a cordial sym- 
pathy with them, and frequently attended the 
services, as did many of his people. 

The meetings have, doubtless, been a great 
blessing to our little city. So far overa hun- 
dred have united with the different churches, 
and many more are expected to come out on the 
Lord’s side. The churches have been greatly 
revived, and God’s people encouraged and stirred 
up to renewed zeal and consecration. Many 
young men are among the converts, who give 
promise of much usefulnessin the cause of 
Christ. There seems to be a widespread im- 
pression for good in the community, and it is 
easy to approach the unconverted on the subject 
of personal piety. 

The pastors have been laboring earnestly 
since the meeting endeavoring, in public and in 
private, to follow up the good work, and to 
secure the best results; and in this they have 
been greatly helped by earnest laymen and 
faithful Christian women. 

Messrs. Moody and Sankey held two services 
especially for the colored people, which were 
very largely attended, and with encouraging re- 
sults. 

These good brethren left us on Thursday 
afternoon. At eleven o’clock of that day a de- 
lightful farewell service was held which will 
not soon be forgotten. They carried with them 
the best wishes of our people, who will ever re- 
member their visit with gratitude to God. May 
they lopg be spared to preach and sing the 
everlasting Gospel. 

Sevma, ALA, March 25th, 1856. 





On his return to London Missioner Aitken 
was tendered a reception. In his address on 
that occasion he spoke as follows of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church: 

**T would also like to express my earnest grati- 
tude toward the American people for the very warm 
and hearty greetings I received. From first to last 
our reception in America was most cordial, and their 
willingness to hear what we had to communicate 
made our work a great deal easier than we expected. 
The prejudices of Americans are more easily over- 
come than those of English people, once their con- 
victions are aroused; and directly they see that 
missions are really likely to be useful, missions wil! 
become a very popalar institution. With respect to 
the spiritual condition of the Episcopal Church of 
America, I think I might say this about it: There 
has been for many years past a great deal of 
earnestness and zeal in connection with that body, 
which, of late years, has been growing very rapidly ; 
but it has also been becoming more and more the 
Church of the upper-class people, and it lacks 
definite spirituality. There was a great indefinite- 
ness of teaching and of apprehension of the truth. 
If ever a Church required the mission message it 
was the Episcopal Church of America. I believe 
that the mission there will mark an epoch in the 
history ef that Church, and that from this time for- 
ward the evangelizing work will go on; and I fur- 
ther venture to hope that the narrow spirit which 
has !ed them to hofd themselves aloof has received 
astaggerin blow. I believe that this mission has 
done one thing among many others that we shall all 
be thankf.l for: it has tended to break down the 
barriers between our Church and others. . .. I 
will ask you, dear friends, when you think of 
America, to join with me in pleading that those dear 
souls may be kept from the great sin of lukewarm 
Christianity.” 

WE understand that the ‘minutes and decrees 
of the Plenary Council of Baltimore, have just 
appeared in a book of about 400 pages. The 
text igin Latin. The Council, it will be remem- 
bered, was held in November 1884, The decrees, 
however, had to be submitted to the authori- 
ties of the Church in Rome and receive the 
Papal sanction before they could be published. 
The Catholic Examiner, of Brooklyn, has bad 
opportunity to examine the book, and gives a 
summary of its contents. The decrees are 
arranged under eleven titles, and these were 
given soon after the adjournment of the Coun- 
cil. They are as follows: ‘“ Faith,” *‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Pergons,” ‘‘Divine Worship,” *‘‘ The 
Sacraments,” **The Education of the Clergy,” 
‘The Instruction of Catholic Youth,” “ Chris- 
tian Doctrine,” ‘Zeal for Souls,” ‘* Church 
Property,” ‘‘ Evcleasistical Courts” and **Eccles- 
iastical Tribunals.” In the chapter on the 
sacraments is a decree on marriage, the sub- 
stance of which is, according tv our contem- 
porary, that, as a sacrament, it belongs solely 
to the Church, to pass judgment on the validi- 
ty, rights and obligations of marriage. ‘* This 
being the case, and the marriage tie being in- 
dissoluble, it is obvious that there is no power 
on earth which can dissolve Christian marriage. 

Great, indeed, is the sin of those Oatholics who, 
infatuated with modern ideas and opinions, re- 





parts of the state were in attendance, 


seek by legal divorce to have the marriage tie 
loosened or even to contract a new union. 
Against such as infringe these laws severe 
penalties are to be enforced. No legal divorce 
has the slightest power before God to loose the 
bond of marriage and make a subsequent one 
valid. Even adultery, though it may justify 
‘separation from bed and board,’ cannot loose 
the marriage tie so that either of the parties may 
marry again during the life of the other, nor is 
the legal separation to be obtained without first 
conferring with the ecclesiastical authorities, 
The clergy are frequently to praise those who, 
following the custom of the Church, contract 
marriage with the blessing of the nuptial mass: 
Though the Church sometimes permits the mar- 
riage of a Catholic with a non-Catholic, she 
never does so without the deepest regret, and 
with the explicit understanding that the children 
of those parties must be brought up in the Catho- 
lic faith.” The decree relating to secret societies 
will have a special interest just now. The laity 
are reminded that they are members of the body 
of Christ, and that their legitimate action and 
work as Christians must be in entire uniformity 
with their lawful head. ‘Of the evils which 
affect these societies the most baneful is that 
which would persuade members to shun the 
light, and do their wretched work in the hidden 
secrecy of individual souls, All secret societies, 
therefore, which are secret, as the Church un- 
derstands this term—such as Masonic lodges 
and other similar confraternities—are not to be 
joined by Catholics. But not only are such 
secret societies to be shunned, but all are re- 
queated to co-operate as earnestly as possible in 
the noble work of those societies which are 
acting in all things according to the spirit of 
the Church.” The Indians and Negroes are 
remembered in the decrees, and special collec- 
tions for the benefit of missions among them 
are to be taken yearly in all the churches, Says 
the Examiner : 

‘* The decrees about the collecting of money for 
plous purposes will doubtless surprise most people ; 
for the decisions are explicitly condemnatory of 
many methods now in vogue. The council directs 
the pastors to have in every church a free space, 
and admonishes them from humiliating people in 
public if they do not exactly keep within the limits 
of that space. The council also ordered that no 
clergyman shall ever prosecute a layman for money 
due to the church, even for pew rent, unless he has 
asked leave from thebishop. Another thing done 
by the council is the prohibition of picnics and ex- 
cursions by night, on Sunday or on other feast days 
or fasting days. This way of making money for 
church purposes will be hereafter forbidden, and 
only allowed by the bishop, with necessary prudence 
and reserve. The sale of intoxicating liquors will 
not be allowed in any case. Fairs, also, are not to 
be held hereafter without a special permit from the 
bishop, and not on Sundays, and no intoxicating 
liquors can be sold by them. Suppers and dinners, 
social parties and balls given at night, for raising 
money, are prohibited,” 


On the subject of Church music Council directs 
that all worldly, irreligious and sensual strains 
be excluded from divine worship. ‘* Those pro- 
ductions also which mangle the words of the 
sacred liturgy, and which, by indefinite repeti- 
tions, render the hymns and psalms meaning- 
less, are not to be tolerated ; but the music must 
be of such a stamp{as to elevate the soul and aid 
itin its efforts to unite itself to the Creator.” 
The decree on the subf@ct of parochial schools 
is urgent. Within two years from the promul- 
gation of the decrees, every parish must have a 
parochial school near each church, unless the 
bishop, for grave reason, should defer for a 
time the building of such a school. 

*Should a priest by his own negligence prevent 
the successful carrying on of such schoo)s, even 
after repeated warnings from his ecclesiastical su- 
periors, he is to be judged worthy of removal from 
such a position. If, however, the delay or difficulty 
in having a parish school should arise on the part 
of the parish, then the bishop must admonish the 
flock of their bounden duty, and take vigorous 
measures to induce them to contribute the neces- 
Sary means. All] Catholic parents are bound to send 
their children to these parochial schools, unless they 
send them to other Catholic academies, or are Jaw- 
fully exempted by those who have charge of these 
affairs. Priests are to regard these schools as the 
great ornament of their parish, and to show their 
interest by frequently visiting them and by giving 
personally the instructions in Church doctrine and 
sacred history, or appointing those to this office 
whom they know are fully competent to discharge 
well the duties connected with it. Instructions are 
also given for the laity who have means to contrib- 
ute as liberally as possible, so as ultimately to 
found free schools throughout the country.” 


....By courtesy of the Secretaries of the Metho- 
dist Missionary Society we have the following 
interesting news from Corea, by the Rev. H. 
G. Appenzeller, one of the Missionaries of the 
society in the capital of Corea: 

The American residents of Seoul were notified 
on Feb. 2d, through their representative, by His 
Majesty, the King, that in accordance with the 
avcient custom during the last days of the year 
there would be firing of muskets and other ex- 
plosives to drive off the lingering demons of evil 
of the old year. The information thus given 
showed the thoughtfulness of the King, as well 
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LOVE'S MARTYR. 


A NOVEL, 


By LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 


12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents, 


“Love’s Martyr” is by the daughter of Alma Tade- 
ma, the distinguished artist,and isher first essay in 
literature. The story is unique in treatment, and ex- 
hibits no little power. Published from advance sheets. 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 


NEW YORA, 


A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOS 
PELS IN ENGLISH. 


According to the Common Version, With Explana- 
tory Notes by Epwarp RosBinson, D.D. Revised 
Edition, with Foot Notes from the Revised Version 
of 1881,and Additional Notes by M. B. Rmwpie, 
D.D,, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in 
Hartford Tbeological Seminary. Printed from 
entirely new Dlates, 1 vol., 8vo, $1.50 nef. 

Dr. Robinson's English Harmony, which has long 
been the standard work of its class, is now revised so 
as to include the vesults of the very fruittul studies 
of ihe Gospels in recent year:, Jt is of the greatest 


value to Clergymen, Sunday-school Teachers and all 
students of the Gospels. 





*,*For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of orice, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


THE APRIL “CENTURY” 


Contains one of the most 
attractive features ever pub- 
lished in a magazine,— the 
story of the naval duel be- 
tween the “ Kearsarge” and 
the “Alabama,” told in 
three narratives by partici- 
¥ pants, with numerous illus- 
trations, as follows: 
LIFE ON THE “ALABAMA,” 
By One of her Crew. 
A narrative of the two-years’ 
cruise,—the character of the 
officers and men,—and a 
thrilling account of the sink- 
ing of the “ Alabama.” 
COMBATS OF THE “ ALABAMA,” 
By her Executive Officer. 
Life on the ship as viewed from the quarter- 
deck — meeting the “ Kearsarge ’’— rescue of 
Captain Semmes by the yacht “ Deerhound.” 
THE DUEL BETWEEN THE 
“ KEARSARGE” AND “ ALABAMA.” 
By the Surgeon of the “ Kearsarge.” 
The challenge —the fight in circles—the de- 
struction of the Confederate cruiser. 
OTHER FEATURES 
Of the April CENTURY, many of them illus- 
trated, include: “ Creole Slave Songs,” by G. 
W. Cable; “Italy, from a Tricycle”; W. D. 
Howells’s new novel, “The Minister's ” 
short stories by Arlo Bates and Edward 
leston ; Toy Dogs” ; ‘‘ Glimpses of 
fa Social Life”; *‘ Christianity and Popular Ed- 
ucation,” by Washington Gladden; “Strikes, 
Lockouts, and Arbitration,” ete. 
Price 35 cents. Sold by all dealers. 


Edwin Alden & Bros _, Ne r advertisin, ents, 
Gincinnati and New York. Estimates furnii shed fr free. 
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Popular Text-Books. 
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Just Published. Booxs FOR THE BIBLIOPHILE. 
Books and Bookmen,. NDREW LANG, author 
of “The Library,” etc, With Illustrations, Fuc- 
timiles of Binding, etc. ‘and with original and appro- 
priate Head- -pieces, Tail-pieces, | jetta! Letters, 
designed «pecially for this work by G. R. Hawm. 12mo, 
cloth, uncut. Pr ~ 82, uw. For sale by all yo 
or sent, pont free, b. 

EO. J. C OOMBES, Publisher, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
SPECIMENS OF 


ENGLISH PROSE STYLE 


FROM MALORY TO MACAULAY. 


Selected and annotated with an Introductory Essay 
by George Saintsbury. Crown 8vo. Price $2.00. 


“Mr, Saintabury Joes so much that it is a won- 
der he should often do so well. {n this vol- 
ume of ‘Specimens of English Prose Style’ he 
is seen at his best. The selection is comprehensive 
and \~- made; the annotations are Le oy 8 iatelli- 


Four pane " Silence 


Or, FROM MALACHI TO CHRIST. 


By the Rev. R. A. Redford, M.A., LL.B. 


Crown 8vo, 258 puges. Price, $1.50. 

“Every chapter is full of most interesting infor- 
mation and Sapeanen, Bug) 
men at. t would be « 


a gap in the history of relgious a especially 
for those who have not the means of exploring the 
wide field of recent criticism of which this volume 
is the condensed thought.”—British Quarterly Review. 


Woman in Music. 
By GEORGE P. UPTON. 


lémo. Price $1.0v. 


“Woman in Musie,” the author of “ Standard 
Operas,” and other chee le contributions to musical 
literature, is novel aud full of interest. Its facts and 
illustrations, drawn from unusually wide reading, 
are very fresh and curious,and the charming littie 
brochure may justly be sid to contain the romance 
o1_ musical ap yp A . 

The book is the result of Leg / wide gleaning in out- 
of-the-way fields of musical literature, and will 
sgoclaating to ali interested in the romantic phases 
of musical history ana biography. 


RECENT BOOKS. 
UPTON’S The Standard Operas....... 
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NINDE’S We Two Alone in Europe 
ARNOLD'S Lite of Lincoln, 3d edition... 
BALDWIN’S The Book Lover, 4th ed... 
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receipt of price by 
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Synoptical Lectures on the Books 
of Holy Scripture. By Donald Fraser, 


D.D. In two vois., new edition, carefully revised 
throughout, $4.50. 


Richard & Robin, By Mattie B. Banks, 
author of the “ Children’s Summer.” 16mo, $1.25. 
A very bright, pretty book, for the Younger Children, 
and full Of capital lessons, too. 


The Gilletes. By the author of ‘Win 
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Catholic Church. 





The Decrees of the III. Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, recently sanctioned by the Holy See, 
will heuceforward be the rule governing the 
discipline of the Catholic Church in America, 

** THE CATHOLIC REVIEW ”° begins 
to-day, from advunce proofs of the Decrees, es- 
pecially supplied to it, a full indication of what 
this legislation is. 

Protestants, quite as well as Catholics, ought 
to read these Decrees. Get THE CATHO- 
LIC REVIEW from any newsdealer. 
6 cents. 


Price, 


Fair play sugjests that non-Catholics read 
THE CATHOLIC REVIEW, (o learn 
something of the Church they so freely condemn, 
They will find it newsy and thoroughly reliable 
in a!l iss reports. Its editorials deal vigorously 
and thoughtfally with the living questions of 
the hour. 

THE CATHOLIC REVIEW has won 
the favor of the late CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP, the 
present ARCHBISHOP OF New York, and the 
BisHop oF BrRookiyN; also the ARCHBISHOPS, 
Bishops, Cuierey, and ReELicious ORDERS 
throughout the United States. Even the Holy 


Father, Leo XIII, has honored the labors of 
THE CATHOLIC REVIEW for the good 
cause, 


Annual Subscription #3.20 ; Single Copies 6 cents. 


THE CATHOLIC REVIEW, 


11 Barclay St., New York. 





Ir you desire to subscribe for any worthy paper or 
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NEGOTIATIONS FOR UNIONS. 


BY THE REV. W. H. BLACK. 


fv connection with the editorial mention 
in THE INDEPENDENT ofthe negotiaiions be- 
tween the Free Baptists and ‘‘ Christians,” 
with reference to organic union, this ques- 
tioa is asked: ‘** Will the Presbyterians and 
Cumberland Presbyterians now hold back 
and refuse to take up the question?” In 
reply, let me say for the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church that it is even now en- 
gaged in efforts toward organic union, 
though not with the Presbyieriaus this 
time (we have twice before tried that), but 
with the Methodist Protestants. Repre- 
sentative committees are already appointed 
by the highest courts of both bodies, some 
of the preliminaries have already been 
settled, and arrangements are about com~ 
plete for a joint meeting of the two com- 
mittees in Nashville, in the early part of 
May. 

A brief sketch of the steps thus far 
taken in the direction of the unitication of 
these two denominations may be of interest 
to your readers. Tne General Conference 
of the Methodist Protestant Church, which 
met at Pittsburgh, May, 1880, had on its 
floor, for the first time, a corresponding 
and fraternal delegate from the General 
Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. This fraternal correspondent, the 
Rev. W. H. Black by name, in the address 
which it was his privilege to deliver, 
called special attention to the marked doc- 
trinal, constitutional and historical similar- 
ity between the two Churches, and sug- 
gested that there were no very serious 
barriers in the way of organic union. The 
address was received with manifest favor, 
though nothing was done at that time. 
The leaven continued to work, however. 
In May, 1882, the Rev. Dr. W. H. Wills, the 
fraternal correspondent from the General 
Covference of the Methcdist Protestant 
Church, with the approval of the President 
cf the General Conference, suggested to 
the General Assembly of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church a more intimate rela- 
tion than that hitherto existing. Said 
General Assembly responded by appoint- 
ing the Rev. Dr. E. K. Squier a correspond- 
ing delegate to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Protestant Church, ‘‘ with 
liberty to confer freely with the same on 
the subject, and report the result.” Dr. 
Squier did not have an opportunity to ful- 
fill his commission until May, 1884, when 
the General Conference met in Baltimore. 
In a letter to that body he indicated the 
willingness of the General Assembly of his 
Church to appoint a committee to confer 
upon the subject of organic unidn, if the 
General Conference were inclined the same 
way. The result was the appointment of a 
committee of five on the part of the General 
Conference, composed of the President, 
the Rev. E. B. McElroy, D.D., Michigan; 
the Rev. F. H. M. Henderson, Georgia; the 
Rev. J. J. Smith, New York; and Jaymen 
J. W. Hering and Thomas Sankey. In 
May, 1885, the General Assembly of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church was 
officially notified of this action and ap- 
pointed a similar committee, composed of 
the Rev. 8S. L. Russell, M.A., Alabama; 
Pres. A. J. McGlumphy, DD., Lincoln 
University, IJ].; the Rev. W. H. Black, 
M.A., Missouri; aud Ruling Elders, Judge 
John Frizzell and the Hon. A. B. Martin. 

Since last May there has been consider- 
able correspondence with reference to the 
Matters entrusted to the committees. Rep- 
resentatives from them have met and con- 
ferred, and agreed upon a rough basis of 
union which will be referred to the joint 
meeting of the two committees two months 
hence at Nashville. Tbe matter thus far 
has been conducted without any noise. It 
has been scarcely mentioned in the Church 
Papers. And yet indications are hopeful 
with reference to union. The existing sen- 
“iment in the Methodist Protestant Church 
is probably well voiced in the language of 
the action of her General Conference in 
1884; 

Peewee baw other devomina- 
santniats tations hts ~ y, growing out of the 
the ititer of cnr cams —- subsist between 
Ro undertaking { mon ord, yet there is 

fraught with greater difficulty 





in a general way than that of attempting to 
effect organic unlon between any two of the 
existing religious denominations; for, even 
where it is found practicable to harmonize all 
doctrinal and governmental differences in any 
given case, the matter of name itself, small as 
that may appear to be, stands in the way and 
proves generally an insuperable barrier to union ; 
so true is it that names are often more potent 
with men than principles. But, notwithstanding 
our sense of the difficulties attending any at- 
tempt to bring about organic union as between 
our own and any other religious denomination, 
we will not disguise the fact that, in our opin- 
jon, were such a thing practicable, a union with 
the Cumberland Presbyterians would be a most 
desirable consummation.” 


The Cumberland Presbyterian sentiment 
is doubtless voiced in the following lan- 
guage adopted in the action of their Gen- 
eral Assembly, in 1885: 


‘*While we are not disposed to encourage the 
agitation of the subject of organic union with 
other bodies where there is not a reasonable 
prospect of good resulting, yet we are free to 
say that, if the Union of our Church with the 
Methodist Protestant Church can be effected 
in a way satisfactory to both partie:, it is a con- 
summation to be devoutly prayed for. And we 
venture to say that, so far as we understand the 
doctrine and polity of that Church, we do not 
see any very formidable difficulty in the way of 
the accomplishment of this work. If there is 
harmony in doctrine and Church polity, let us 
combine our forces, thereby strengthening each 
other’s hearts and hands as we go fourth to labor 
in the vineyard of our common Lord.” 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


REVIVALS IN INDIANA. 


BY THE REV. P. B. MORGAN. 








I THINK all are ready to concede the fact that, 
at no time since Christianity found its way into 
these parts, has this region ever been visited by 
revival interests so extensive as in the winter 
ast. While all the churches of the region have 
been partakers in this time of refreshing, it is 
probable that the M. E. Church has realized 
more than any other denomination in the in- 
gathering of souls. The M. E. Church of “on- 
nersville counted five hundred conversions, and 
now numbers nine hundred members. 

One of the resul*s,as might have been ex- 
pected, has been the necessity of a larger ac- 
commodation for this great congregation. The 
place now occupied—a consecrated Opera House 
—conveniently seats only about five hundred 
and fifty persons. Accordingly ground has 
already been purchased and plans adopted for a 
new church edifice, to cost about twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

The Connersville District has been blessed in 
a similar manner at almost every station. The 
following figures are given by the Rev. Chas. 
Tinsley, Presiding Elder. Of the 5C0 converted 
in Connersville, 490 have joined the M. E. 
Church, 278 at Liberty, 235 in Clarksburg, 139 
at Laurel, 131 in Maplewood Charge, 121 at 
Milford, 98 on the Glenwood Circuit, 73 on the 
Milroy Charge, 40 on the Milton Charge, 
82 on the Morristown Charge, 60 at the 
Brookville Station, Rushville 26, Mt. Carmel 
31, Waldron 35, making a total for the district 
(all stations included) of 2,050 added members. 

But the Presbyterian Church has been the 
next largest sharer in the good work, num- 
bering in Connersville Presbyterian church 
nearly 200 converts, Liberty about 150, Cam- 
bridge City about 50. At Columbus, Ind., also, 
there has been a powerful revival], with nearly or 
quite 300 converts reported as the result. 

The Rev. T. L. Hughes, of Shelbyville, re- 
ports an addition of 41 to the Presbyterian 
church in that place. He says: *‘I had no out- 
side help. My people came to my aid. I would 
preach for thirty minutes ; then we would have 
prayers aud talks. Opportunity was given for 
those who were interested to manifest it. Forty- 
oxe united with us on profession, and several 
by letter.” 


MOODY ANDSANKEY IN SELMA, 
ALABAMA, 


BY THE REV. P. GOWAN. 











ACCORDING te appointment, Messrs, Moody 
and Sankey began a series of services in Selma 
on Sunday the 14th of March, which continued 
until the following Thursday. A large cotton 
warebouse accommodating about 3,000 persons 
was fitted up for the occasion. The first meet- 
ing was held on Sunday morning at half past 
eight, when the building was nearly filled with a 
congregation eager to see and hear these earnest 
men whom God had so signally used and blessed 
in his service. Another service was held at 3 :30 
and avother at 7:30 p.m. At these services the 
building was filled to overflowing, and many 
had to go away or stand outside and hear what 
they could through the open door. From this 
time on to the close the attendance was very 
large, especially at night. A great many from 
the surrounding country and from different 
parts of the state were in attendance, 


Mr. Moody's plain and earnest presentation 
of the truth was very effective and greatly ap- 
preciated, and the singing of Mr. Sankey, as- 
sisted by a trained choir of about one hundred 
voices, was a very attractive and profitable part 
of the services, 

Most of the ministers of the city, the Episco- 
pal and Roman Catholic churches excepted, 
were thoroughly identified with the movement, 
and gave their cordial and earnest sympathy and 
support to the visiting brethren. And while, 
for reasons satisfactory to himself, the Episco- 
pal minister did not openly identify himself 
with the services, he expressed a cordial sym- 
pathy with them, and frequently attended the 
services, as did many of his people. 

The meetings have, doubtless, been a great 
blessing to our little city. So far overa hun- 
dred have united with the different churches, 
and many more are expected to come out on the 
Lord's side. The churches have been greatly 
revived, and God’s people encouraged and stirred 
up to renewed zeal and consecration. Many 
young men are among the converts, who give 
promise of much usefulnessin the cause of 
Christ. There seems to be a widespread im- 
pression for good in the community, and it is 
easy to approach the unconverted on the subject 
of personal piety. 

The pastors have been laboring earnestly 
since the meeting endeavoring, in public and in 
private, to follow up the good work, and to 
secure the best results; and in this they have 
been greatly helped by earnest laymen and 
faithful Christian women. 

Messrs. Moody and Sankey held two services 
especially for the colored people, which were 
very largely attended, and with encouraging re- 
sults. 

These good brethren left us on Thursday 
afternoon. At eleven o’clock of that day a de- 
lightful farewell service was held which will 
not soon be forgotten. They carried with them 
the best wishes of our people, who will ever re- 
member their visit with gratitude to God. May 
they long be spared to preach and sing the 
everlasting Gospel. 

Sema, ALA, March 25th, 1856. 





On his return to London Missioner Aitken 
was tendered a reception. In his address on 
that occasion he spoke as follows of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church: 


**T would also like to express my earnest grati- 
tude toward the American people for the very warm 
and hearty greetings I received. From first to last 
our reception in America was most cordial, and their 
willingness to hear what we had to communicate 
made our work a great deal easier than we expected. 
The prejudices of Americans are more easily over- 
come than those of English people, once their con- 
victions are aroused; and directly they see that 
missions are really likely to be useful, missions will 
become a very popalar institution. With respect to 
the spiritual condition of the Episcopal Church of 
America, [ think I might say this about it: There 
has been for many years past a great deal of 
earnestness and zeal in connection with that body, 
which, of late years, has been growing very rapidly ; 
but it has also been becoming more and more the 
Church of the upper-class people, and it lacks 
definite spirituality. There was a great indefinite- 
ness of teaching and of apprehension of the truth. 
If ever a Charch required the mission message it 
was the Episcopal Church of America. I believe 
that the mission there will mark an epoch in the 
history ef that “hurch, and that from this time for- 
ward the evangelizing work will go on; and I fur- 
ther venture to hope that the narrow spirit which 
has !ed them to hofd themselves aloof has received 
astaggerin blow. I believe that this mission has 
done one thing among many others that we shall all 
be thankf.l for: it has tended to break down the 
barriers between our Church and others. . . . I 
will ask you, dear friends, when you think of 
America, to join with me in pleading that those dear 
souls may be kept from the great sin of lukewarm 
Christianity.” 

WE understand that the ‘minutes and decrees 
of the Plenary Council of Baltimore, have just 
appeared in a book of about 400 pages. The 
text igin Latin. The Council, it will be remem- 
bered, was held in November 1884. The decrees, 
however, had to be submitted to the authori- 
ties of the Church in Rome and receive the 
Papal sanction before they could be published. 
The Catholic Examiner, of Brooklyn, has bad 
opportunity to examine the book, and gives a 
summary of its contents. The decrees are 
arranged under eleven titles, and these were 
given soon after the adjournment of the Coun- 
cil. They are as follows: ‘“ Faith,” *‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Persons,” ‘Divine Worship,” *‘ The 
Sacraments,” **The Education of the Clergy,” 
‘The Instruction of Catholic Youth,” “ Chris- 
tian Doctrine,” ‘Zeal for Souls,” ‘Church 
Property,” ‘* Eccleasistical Courts” and **Eccles- 
iastical Tribunals.” In the chapter on the 
sacraments is a decree on marriage, the sub- 
stance of which is, according to our contem- 
porary, that, a8 a sacrament, it belongs solely 
to the Church, to pass judgment on the validi- 
ty, rights and obligations of marriage. ‘ This 
being the case, and the marriage tie being in- 
dissoluble, it is obvious that there is no power 
on earth which can dissolve Christian marriage. 
Great, indeed, is the sin of those Catholics who, 
infatuated with modern ideas and opinions, re- 





seek by legal divorce to have the marriage tie 
loosened or even to contract a new union, 
Against such as infringe these laws severe 
penalties are to be enforced. No legal divorce 
has the slightest power before God to loose the 
bond of marriage and make a subsequent one 
valid. Even adultery, though it may justify 
‘separation from bed and board,’ cannot loose 
the marriage tie so that either of the parties may 
marry again during the life of the other, nor is 
the legal separation to be obtained without first 
conferring with the ecclesiastical authorities. 
The clergy are frequently to praise those who, 
following the custom of the Church, contract 
marriage with the blessing of the nuptial mass: 
Though the Church sometimes permits the mar- 
riage of a Catholic with a non-Catholic, she 
never does so without the deepest regret, and 
with the explicit understanding that the children 
of those parties must be brought up in the Catho- 
lic faith.” The decree relating to secret societies 
will have a special interest just now. The laity 
are reminded that they are members of the body 
of Christ, and that tneir legitimate action and 
work as Christians must be in entire uniformity 
with their lawful head. “Of the evils which 
affect these societies the most baneful is that 
which would persuade members to shun the 
light, and do their wretched work in the hidden 
secrecy of individual souls. All secret societies, 
therefore, which are secret, as the Church un- 
derstands this term—such as Masonic lodges 
and other similar confraternities—are not to be 
joined by Catholics. But not only are such 
secret societies to be shunned, but all are re- 
quested to co-operate as earnestly as possible in 
the noble work of those societies which are 
acting in all things according to the spirit of 
the Church.” The Indians and Negroes are 
remembered in the decrees, and special collec- 
tions for the benefit of missions among them 
are to be taken yearly in all the churches, Says 
the Examiner : 

‘* The decrees about the collecting of money for 
pious purposes will doubtless surprise most people ; 
for the decisions are explicitly condemnatory of 
Many methods now in vogue. The council directs 
the pastors to have in every church a free space, 
and admonishes them from humiliating people in 
public if they do not exactly keep within the limits 
of that space. The council also ordered that no 
clergyman shall ever prosecute a layman for money 
due to the church, even for pew rent, unless he has 
asked leave from thebishop. Another thing done 
by the council is the prohibition of picnics and ex- 
cursions by night, on Sunday or on other feast days 
or fasting days. This way of making money for 
church purposes will be hereafter forbidden, and 
only allowed by the bishop, with necessary prudence 
and reserve. The sale of intoxicating liquors will 
not be allowed in any case, Fairs, also, are not to 
be held hereafter without a specia) permit from the 
bishop, and not on Sundays, and no intoxicating 
liquors can be sold by them. Suppers and dinners, 
social parties and balls given at night, for raising 
money, are prohibited.” 


On the subject of Church music Council directs 
that all worldly, irreligious and sensual strains 
be excluded from divine worship. ‘* Those pro- 
ductions also which mangle the words of the 
sacred liturgy, and which, by indefinite repeti- 
tions, render the hymns and psalms meaning- 
less, are not to be tolerated ; but the music must 
be of such a stamp{as to elevate the soul and aid 
itin its efforts to unite itself to the Creator.” 
The decree on the subf@ct of parochial schools 
is urgent. Within two years from the promul- 
gation of the decrees, every parish must have a 
parochial school near each church, unless the 
bishop, for grave reason, -should defer for a 
time the building of such a school. 

*Should a priest by his own negligence prevent 
the successful carrying on of such schools, even 
after repeated warnings from his ecclesiastical] su- 
periors, he is to be judged worthy of removal from 
such a position. If, however, the delay or difficulty 
in having a parish school should arise on the part 
of the parish, then the bishop must admonish the 
flock of their bounden duty, and take vigorous 
measures to induce them to contribute the neces- 
sary means. All Catholic parents are bound to send 
their children to these parochial] schools, unless they 
send them to other Catholic academies, or are law- 
fully exempted by those who have charge of these 
affairs. Priests are to regard these schools as the 
great ornament of their parish, and to show their 
interest by frequently visiting them and by giving 
personally the instructions in Church doctrine and 
sacred history, or appointing those to this office 
whom they know are fully competent to discharge 
well the duties connected with it. Instructions are 
also given forthe laity whe have means to contrib- 
ute as liberally as possible, so as ultimately to 
found free schools throughout the country.” 


....By courtesy of the Secretaries of the Metho- 
dist Missionary Society we have the following 
interesting news from Corea, by the Rev. H. 
G. Appenzeller, one of the Missionaries of the 
society in the capital of Corea: 

The American residents of Seoul were notified 
on Feb. 2d, through their representative, by His 
Majesty, the King, that in accordance with the 
avcient custom during the last days of the year 
there would be firing of muskets and other ex- 
plosives to drive off the lingering demons of evil 
of the old year. The information thus given 
showed the thoughtfulness of the King, as well 





gard matrimony as a matter of business, and 


as his kindly feeling toward us. It was oppor- 
tune, because in the present somewhat unge 
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condition of the country the continuous firing of 
muskets might have caused some uneasiness, 
especially to the uninitiated. Kuowing the real 
motive of the reports, we were not alarmed. 
Were “lingering demons driven off”? We 
think so. On the 5th inst., that is on 
the second day of the Corean New Year, 
His Majesty issued an edict abolishing 
slavery in his kingdom. The decree reads that 
the guild which furnished slaves to the Govern- 
ment be abolished, as well as the slaves con- 
nected with the various royal palaces. The 
books and lists of slaves held by the masters 
must be burned. Henceforth there can be no 
slaves in Corea save those who voluntarily, be- 
cause of poverty or otherwise, sell themselves 
into bondage, but the children of all such are 
free born. This seems to be the gist of the law, 
though “‘ lawyers” here, as in other places, are 
inclined to put their own. interpretation on it, 
It is safe to say that the backbone of slavery in 
Corea is broken, and this noble act of her ruler 
places him side by side with our own Lincoln 
and Alexander III. of Russia. His course 1s the 
more to be admired because there were no Gar 
risons and Phillipses to arouse public sentiment 
(no such thing exists) on the subject. The 
king plainly states that his predecessor, who 
reigned about 1820, thought to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the slaves, and he now congratulates 
himself on being able to give them freedom. 
This Emancipatton Proclamation will draw 
the people to their king. It is estimated that 
upward of half the population of the kingdom 
are slaves. Of this number many, because of 
ill-treatment or other reasons, have deserted 
their masters, fled to the country, and are suc- 
cessful farmers or tradesmen. The system as it 
was enabled the son, or any male descendant of 
the family of the old master, to seize the prop- 
erty of any slave or his descendants who were 
at any time connected with the family. Couple 
this with the well-known laziness, haughtiness, 
and cruelty of the average slave-master, and the 
evil of slavery in Corea must have been very 
great, But all this is now abolished. These 
harpies, or many of them, at least, must now 
** root or die’—probably the latter, because to 
them it is a disgrace to work. Many of the 
slaves, it istrue, are not in a condition now to 
take advantage of the law, and it is probable 
they will renew their relations with their old 
masters; but there are many others who will 
hail it with delight, and at once accept the lib- 
erty thus offered them. One more “ lingering 
demon” gone ! 


...-The Hanson Place Baptist Church, in Brook. 
lyn, was well filled, on Thursday evening, by 
people interested in temperance work. The ob- 
ject of the gathering was the observance of the 
twelfth anniversary of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. The president, Mrs. 
E. K. Cleveland, presided. Prayer was offered, 
after which the Secretary’s report was read. 
This report was a detailed account of the work 
accomplished during the year. It stated that 
the attendance at the hall, corner of Fulton and 
Jay Stteets, had been about 50,000; the number 
of testimonies given was 1,700; 900 persons had 
made requests for prayers, and 630 bad signed 
the pledge. There were 365 meetings held, and 
all were well attended, and especially those on 
Sunday. Numerous conversions were cited asa 
result of these meetingsgand families who did 
not attend church were visited. Visits were also 
made to the charitable and correctional institu- 
tions in the county, and 21,000 sheets of litera- 
ture were distributed. The results above shown 
prove conclusively that a vast amount of excel- 
lent work is now being done by the organization 
named. Itsreceipts during the year amounted 
to over $1,800, nearly all of which was profitably 
used. The Rev. L. L. Lansing addressed the 
meeting, and spoke encouraging words to the 
faithful women who had accomplished so much 
during the past year. He made an earnest plea 
for large endowments to help forward the cru- 
sade against intemperance. 


...-A correspondent, writing us from Galves- 
ton, Texas, of the work of Mr. George C, Need- 
ham, who labored in that city for two weeks, 
after the meetings of Moody and Sankey, says: 

* It is put a mild statement olf the case to say that 
Mr. Needham won the esteem and vontidence of 
God’s people of all denominations, He has }«ft us 
with our heartiest good will and blessing. All of 
the churches that co-operated have had large acces- 
sions; but nis noblest work was in building up and 
strengthening his brethren in the faith, and leading 
them to clearer and richer views of the sufficiency of 
Christ’s Redemption. Mr. Needham’s whole Influence 
is thrown on the side of the churches, and he 
greatly strengthens by bis work the hands of the 
pastors. This especiajly should commend him to 
the confidence of the chvrches. This was also 
equally true of Mr. Moody. Mr. Needham takes a 
most decided and uncompromising stand on the 
Sabbath question.” 


...-[t is now just twenty-five years since th 
law was passed in Holland that in no public 
school the Bible could be read or any religious 
instruction given. The Christians of Holland 
have answered the promulgation of this law by 
establishing, at their own expense, * Bible 
schools,” as they are called, throughout tho 





ength and breadth of the land. There is now 
scarcely a single place of any importance where 
there is not such a school, the attendance at 
which is free to all, as is that at the schools of 
the state, while there are many places where the 
non-religious schools of the state are without 
attendance. The maintenance of these ‘‘ Bible 
schools” ‘costs the Christians of Holland 
about two million guilders every year, and the 
wants of the poorer districts in this regard are 
made up by the collections in the wealthier. 
Although the Government is constan'ly increas- 
ing the qualifications demanded of the teachers 
in these schools, there has as yet been no want 
of candidates for the Bible schools. 








Missions. 


THE JUBILEE OF THE TELUGU 
MISSION. 


BY THE REV. W. R. MANLEY. 


On the 5th of February, 1836, the Rev. 8. 8. 
Day and wife, the first missionaries to the Telu- 
gua, landed in Calcutta. It seemed fitting 
therefore, that now, after the lapse of half a 
century, the Telugu missionaries should meet 
to celebrate the event, and equally appropriate 
that Nellore, the first permancnt station among 
the Telugus, should be the place for such a 
meeting. Dr. Day was a native of Canada, as 
bave been and are at the present time some of 
the best missionaries of the American Baptist 
Telugu Mission. The Canadian Baptists have 
at present two mission boards, each represented 
by missson stations among the Telugus; but 
the American and the Canadian Baptista have 
been so intimately connected or associated in 
this work from the first that no jubilee celebra- 
tion of the establishing of a mission to the Telu- 
gus would be complete that did not include 
both missions, 

The meetings began the morning of February 
5th, 1886, and continued until te morning of 
the 10th. A much larger representation of the 
various stations of the two missions were pres- 
ent than might have been expected, consider- 
ing the distance which many had to come, and 
the inconveniences of travel in this part of India. 
The total number of missionaries present was 
thirty-four, including nine from the Canadian 
Mission. The absence of Dr. Jewett, the patri- 
arch of the mission, was keenly felt by all. He 
was to have been chairman on the first day, but 
the failure of Mrs. Jewett’s health compelled a 
burried departure fcom India, a month or more 
before the jubilee. Dr. Jewett is the oldest 
Telugu missionary living; and, having labored 
for years side by side with Dr, Day, he forms the 
connecting link between the present mission and 
its origin. Out of respect for Dr. Jewett the 
chair was decorated with flowers and remained 
unoccupied on the first day. 

We were also disappointed in not baving with 
us the Rev. J. N. Murdock, D.D., corresponding 
secretary of the A.B. M. U. He had expressed 
a desire to be present, and a hope that he would 
be able to do 80; but he was unable to come, 
These, however, were the only serious disap- 
pointments ; and the exercises were throughout 
exceedingly interesting and profitable, 

In accordance with a program arranged some 
time in advance, the exercises consisted of de 
votional services and sermons, and eesays and 
discussions upon matters of general interest, 
Is would be impossible, within the limits of this 
brief sketch, to go into the details of a six-days 
meeting, comprising three sessions each day. 

Historical sketches of the two miesions, rem- 
iniscences of Dr. Day, an obituary sketch, a 
poem, and an address by the Collector of Nel- 
lore, were interesting features of the first day’s 
meetings. The reminiscences of Dr. Day, by 
hie daughter, Miss M. M. Day, of Madras, con- 
sisted of extracts from the letters of her father. 
It was specially iustructive to hear of the pecu- 
liar discouragements and trials encountered in 
those early days; and of the simple, earnest 
faith which rose triumphant over every obstacle, 
One does not so much wonder at the great 
things which have happened since, after hearing 
of the firm trust in God of the founder of the 
mission. 

The second day was devoted to evangelistic 
work, Essays were read upon methods in evan- 
gelistic work, the native Church, the native 
minisiry, Bible work, Sunday-schools, and self- 
support in missions. The discussions which 
followed the reading of the essays were spirited 
and earnest, and brought to Jight some differ- 
epcesin regard to details, but a general una- 
nimity of view in regard to the main points at 
issue. 

On the third day, which was Sunday, the Rev. 
W. B. Boggs, of the A. B. M. U., preached an 
excellent sermon in the morning, from Isaiah 
xlii, 4: “* He shall not fail nor be discouraged 
till he have set judgment in the earth; and the 
isles shall wait for his law.’’ The trying circum- 

stances under which, as missionaries, we labor, 
made the cheering and bopeful view of the ulti- 
mate triumph of the Redeemer’s hingdom over 
every obetacle especially grateful. An excellent 





sermon in Telugu was preached, in the after- 
noon, by the Rev. J. Craig, of the Canadian 
Mission, after which eleven candidates for ad- 
mission to the Church were received and bap- 
tized. This was followed by the Lord’s Supper, 
the services being all in Telugu, for the benefit 
of the native brethren. In the evening the Rev. 
I. C. Archibald, of the Canadian Mission, 
preached from Numbers xiv, 21: ‘ But as truly 
as I live, all the earth shall be filled with the 
glory of the Lord.” Although following closely 
in the line of the sermon of the morning, it was 
none the less welcome, and formed a fitting 
close to a most delightful Sabbath. We felt, in 
the twice repeated assurances of the final tri- 
umph of the truth, almost as though a spirit of 
prophecy were resting upon us and our work, 
with an unquestionable assurance of our ulti- 
mate success. 

Monday was devoted to Educational Work, 
with essays upon “Our Relations to the Chil- 
dren of Christians and Adherents,” *“ Village 
Schools,” *‘ Station Schools,” ‘Music in Mis- 
sions,” and ‘* The Place of Higher Education in 
our Mission.” The latter called forth a spirited 
discussion, in which some things were said 
upon both sides of the question. The opinion 
which seemed to prevail, however, was that 
higher education should be‘primarily for the ben- 
efit of Christian youth, but that non-Christian 
boys might be allowed to attend if they were 
willing to pay the usual fees for the privilege of 
doing so. 

Tuesday was devoted to Woman’s Work. Es- 
says were read upon ‘‘ Women’s Prayer-meet 
ings,” ** Caste Girl’s Schools,” ** Bible Women’s 
Work,” ‘‘Wives of Native Ministers,” and 
**Boarding-Schools and Higher Education of 
Girls.” The discussion which followed the 
reading of these essays was interesting and 
profitable. The ladiee had things all their own 
way, but allowed the gentlemen to participate 
in the discussion. 

Wednesday was devoted to the discussion of 
matters of special and practical importance, as 
the question of lesson belps for the Sunday- 
school, a new hymn-book, and the changing of 
the Telugu Baptist from a bi-monthly to a 
monthly publication, The usual resolutions of 
thanks were passed, and the exerci*es brought to 
a close, after a short service of song, by a 
prayer and the benediction. 

Thus closed the Jubilee of the Telugu Mis- 
sion. Most of those who were present had had 
to make sacrifices in order to attend, but all 
felt that in every way it had paid to go; and all 
could say with Paul, as we separated to our 
homes and our work once more: ** We thanked 
God and took courage.” 

The following summary will give some idea of 
the growth of fifty years. There are in all 
twenty-one stations, fifty-seven missionaries in 
India, or resting at home, two theological sem- 
inaries, one high schoo], one industrial school, 
besides hundreds of village and station schools, 
and about 30,000 members. 

ONGOLE, INDIA, Feb, 20th, 1886, 





....The United Presbyterian Mission in India 
reports a very prosperous year. The returns 
for the Sialkot Presbytery show that there are 
now 2,176 communican's, almost double the 
number reported in 1883. One of the mission 
aries saye: 

“T have been more encouraged in the work dur- 
ing the past year than I ever was in my life before. 
If the men we send out would be faithful, there is 
practically po limit to the amount of fruit that might 
be gathered into the granary of the Lord.” 


...-The Baptist Miseionary Union is prepar- 
ivg to advance into Upper Burmah as soun as 
the country becomes quieted. Two missionaries 
are now with the British Army, and four others 
in Burmah will be removed as soon as possible. 
Large offerings from the new mission are being 
received. 


The Sunilay-sehool, 
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THE FIRST DISCIPLES.—Joun I, 35—51. 


Notes.—‘' On the morrow.”—The next day 
but one after John the Baptist had told the 
priests who had come from Jerusalem that the 
Messiah was already among them, the next day 
after he had pointed out Jesus as the Messiah. 
Lamb of God.”—And 80 a sacrifice. 
** Two disciples.” —One is said to have been An- 
drew, and the other was probably John, the 
writer of this Epiefle, who avoids mentioning 
himeelf. “ Being interpreted.”—John, in 
his Gcspel, constantly translates the Jewish 
words, showing that he wrote for Greeks and 
not Jews.—- —*“ The tenth hour.”—According 
to Greek, not Jewisb, computation, ten o’clock 
in the morning, 80 that they had the day before 
them to “ abide” with Jesus.———** He findeth 
first.”—Andrew was the first to get another dis- 
ciple, thus being before John, who did not. yet 
get his brother James. ** Messiah.” —The 
word is interpreted to mean ‘* Christ,” and both 
mean the Anointed One, who was prophesied. 

















One was anointed when chosen to be aking ; and 
so the Messiah was the divinely-chosen king 
who re-establishes the Jewish Church. ** Oe. 
phas.”—The Jewish word for Rock, which ig 
Peter in Greek. All these cases show that this 
Gospel was written for Greeks. ** Go into 
Galilee.”—He was now in Bethany beyond Jor- 
dan, and would go hence to Nazareth. 
 Bethsaida.”—A fishiug town, whose site is not 
yet cert&in, on the norhwest shore of the Sea of 
Galilee. ** Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?”—All Galilee had a bad reputation ; 
but apparently Nazareth had a bad reputation 
even among the Galileans, and what we hear of 
their treatment of Jesus agrees with their repu- 
tation. It was a smalltown not mentioned by 
any previous writer.———*‘ Angels of God 
ascending and descending.”—Thus compar- 
ing himself to Jacob in his dream, who saw 
the angels ascending and descending to visit 
him. This prophecy was addressed not to Na- 
thanael alone, but to the little company of dis- 
eiples.-—-— **Son of man.”—Nathanael had 
called bim ‘‘Son of God,” but he takes to hbim- 
self the title of ‘Son of man.” It is taken 
from Daniel vii, 18, a prophecy referred to the 
Messiah, and Christ constantly calls himself by 
this name, thus emphasizing his real human- 
ity.——The scholar will notice the minuteness of 
all the description, evidently from an eye-wi't- 
ness. He can tell the order of events in succes- 
sive days, and the time of day, and the reference 
to the fig tree. Johu probably wrote this Gor- 
pel in his extreme old age, after all the other 
apostles were dead, near the end of the first 
century. 

Instruction.—When John was standing with 
his two disciples it was a small Bible class, but 
it was the beginning of the Christian Church. 
Here we are atthe very beginniog of the mighty 
Church of Christ. It is the first trickling drop 
that begins the Mississippi River. But the Mis- 
sissippi has its large and its little branches. 
Can we begin one? 

How was the Church begun? By a man teack- 
ing a little Bible class, and saying that there was 
the Lumb of God, and that his two scholars 
ought to follow him. It was just a word, fol- 
lowing regular teaching of his class. Here, 
after he had told them about the Bible, he sim- 
ply pointed them to Christ, and Philip and 
John followed bim, Out of that little, faithful be 
ginning grew the Church. - 

John’s way of teaching his class was to tel) 
them that Jesus was the Lamb of God. It was 
not enough to say Repent, though that is a good 
way to begin. We must see our sins before we 
can seek a Saviour: and so John preached re- 
pentance first. But then we must show them 
Christ as the sacrifice and Saviour from sin, the 
Lamb of God. 

Christ’s first word to his first disciples was : 
** What seek ye?” And when they told hiw, he 
told them where to find it. He said to the peo- 
ple later: ‘Seek and ye shall find.” If we 
want Christ, let us seek him. 

It took Andrew just one day to get a pew dis- 
ciple. Converts do well, according as they scek 
to make other converts. If you have found 
Christ, then bring other people to him. 

Andrew’s first convert was his own brother 
Simon. Some people find it harder to talk to 
their own brothers, or to those who know them 
best, than they do to strangers. But we ought 
to be able to bave more influence in our own 
family than anywhere else. At any rate, let us 
begin at home. About this time probably John, 
as well as Andrew, found his brother James, and 
brought him in as a convert. 

Simon is the only convert mentioned in the 
Bible as secured by Andrew. Probably he bad 
others, but we don’t know. But what a convert 
that was. We hear of the Pentecost, when this 
same Simon Peter sesured three thousand con- 
verts in one day, and afterward five thousand. 
Andrew may have some of the credit of that. 
The quiet teacbing of one scholar in the Sun- 
day-school amounts to something often, Think 
of the Sunday-school teacher in Boston who was 
the means of converting Mr. Moody. 

Notice how the first success in obtaining con- 
verts to Jesus depended on previous instruction. 
They would never have followed Christ if they 
had not been taught that a Christ was to be ex- 
pected. They bad heard the Scripture about 
the Christ, and they expected bim about this 
time. Their parents, John (or Jona) and 
Zebedee, had taught them the Bible, and then 
John Baptist had taught them, sothat they were 
all ready to go when the Christ was pointed out 
to them. 

Notice, also, how ready Juhn Bap‘ist was to 
lose his own disciples. He did not want bis 
scholars attached to him, but attached to Christ. 
If all teachers and ministers were more like 
John and Paul there would be very few dis- 
sensions in the Church, 

Christ went home to Galilee to get more con- 
verts. Home ought to be the best place to work. 
There Christ filled up the whole number of bis 
nearest friends. 

Christ’s “follow me” was obeyed immediately 
by Philip. He, too, must have been instructed 
in what was to be expected in the Messiah. And 
here was no delay, no argument, but immediate 
yielding, 
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Music. 


waoner’s “ Flying Dutchman,” as repre- 
gented by the American Opera Company, affords 
what may be called a very pretty performance. 
The mise en scene 18 beautiful, and the evolu- 
tions of the two great ships. and the storm 
effects are startlingly realistic. The costumes 
of the chorus are tasteful, and several of the 
sbleaux occurring in course of the three acts 
are colurful, striking pictures. These external 
characteristics, in which the ability of the stage- 
management is again manifested, Herr William 
Ludwig's assumption of the principal part, the 
singing of the very fine chorus, now in such ex- 
cellent training, anda certain share of the or- 
chestra’s playing, are those things which 
have most decidedly commended them- 
gelves to the large audiences present. Herr 
Ludwig is a man of finely picturesque 
stage presence, with a powerful baritone voice, 
sonorous rather than rich or sweet. It is some- 
what worn in the upper register ; and, judging 
from these public appearances, Mr. Ludwig is 
apt to grow uncertain in his intonation toward 
the close of an opera, He sings vigorously, but 
with less sympathy than we anticipated, and 
without great emotional variety. His indiffer- 
ent articulation does not reinforce him in these 
respects. Still, Mr. Ludwig is likely to be a use- 
ful and important associate member of the com- 
y—a great improvement in volume of voice 
and dramatic feeling on most of its membership. 
Miss Juch’s clear tones and thoroughly artistic 
vocalization make amends for her want of the 
srongest dramatic fervor in the part of Senta; 
wd intelligent conventional acting, like hers, is 
ptto be uverlooked among singers who do not 
gem to know how to act at all. Mr. Whitney 
makes little of Daland, andof Mr. Fessenden’s 
atire unacceptability—not to say entire incom- 
petence—in tke Steersman’s part, we can only 
say that we have not seen it matched except by 
Mr. Whitney Mockridge’s Erik. Mr. Mockridge 
is said to be quite under the weather ; so we can 
make some allowances for the unpleasant exhi- 
bition of his incapacity for opera-ringing that 
Wagner’s music caused him to make. For to- 
morrow night **Lakme” is announced and 
Gluck’s ‘* Orpheus ” will be heard on Saturday. 


....Tbe concluding Popular Concerts promise 
considerably more interesting music than the 
majority of the programs interpreted in course 
of the long series. On Tuesday night the Over- 
ture to Spohr’s *‘ Jessonda” and the Allegretto 
Graziozo from Brahms’s Second Symphony were 
pieces which bad the effect of novelties; and 
the Spohr overture must have bien welcome 


toeverybody. The program of the matinee 
entertainment of this afternoon we subjoin: 
March, Op. 101....cccccsccccccccccccccccccccccces Rag 
Overture, ** Night in Granada”..............Kruetzer 
Andante, Symphony in C, No. 9............ Schubert 
Honols of War to Patroclus (new, from 
DEMTRORS) 0.000 ccccceccocccecccccccccccccss Bruch 


1, Fanfare, Ring Contests. 
Il, Fanfare, Chariot Races. 
III, Fanfare, The Vict vrs. 


Ripomic Rhapsody... ....ccccccccccccccccees Dvorak 

Homance for flute. ......cee see eeeseseeed Saint-Sazens 
MR. OTTO OESTERLE. 

Bal Costume (first suite)..............0005 Rubinstein 


-..- It is astonishing that either spite of fate, 
or want of literary judgment, has invariably 
provided Johann Strauss with the silliest libretti 
thata composer could lay hands on. If one 
wished books to suit the dramatic perceptive- 
ness of an idiot asylum, such texts as that of 
the ‘‘ Fledermaus” or the new ‘‘ Gypsy Baron,” 
hew attracting large audiences to the pretty 
Casino, might serve one’s turn. The music of 
the Baron, too, amounts to almost nothing—a 
couple of the always expected waltzes, a trio in 
the first act, and the concerted finale to the 
second are the only numbers that call for even 
4 word of distinguishment. The piece is excel- 
lently sung, and the stage setting is magnifi- 
cent; but even the unfailing humor of Mr. 
Francis Wilson cannot make any headway 
against the vacuity of the pork-dealer Zsupan, 
Which part fallsto bim; and Zsupan’s is the 

st in the operetta’s dramatis persone. 


--..Lawyers are proverbially musical, but not 
always, it appears, so well informed on the 
Practicalities of the art as might be. Ata trial 
Over a civil suit last week, arising from the de- 
tention on a railway of some concert performer’s 
instruments, one counsel asked a witness in- 
credulousiy whether “it was true that the 
gentleman who played the flute received as much 


for his services as the one who handled the big 
fiddle.” 


+++-The last Symphony Society concert of this 
Season occurs on the evening uf the coming Sat- 
Urday. Schumann’s “ Manfred” music will be 
Performed, with Mr. Geerge Riddle to read 
abpropriate portions of Byron’s drama; and 
Beethovin's Ninth Symphony wiil follow it. By 
an odd coincidence the Ninth Symphony has 
in the choice of the Philharmon:c Society for 
concert next week. 


-++-The last of the Wagnerian lectures by 
Mr. Gustav Kobbé takes place in the chapel of 
En. Sylvanus Reed’s school in West 53d Street, 

is evening. The interest in these useful 
ies by Mr. Kobbé has been deserved. We 
hn coe 2 the lecturer has a book in 

P _— 
t obo eepecial interest to Wagner 








Mews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


Tue debate on ,the Edmunds resolutions 
was closed after a speech by Mr. Ingalls, of 
Kansas, on March 26th. With the exception of 
the third, the original resolutions were adopted 
by a strict party vote. The third, which was 
not adopted, declared it to be the duty of the 
Senate to refuse its advice and consent to pro- 
posed removals of officials, the documents in 
reference to the alleged misconduct of whomare 
withheld. On this resolution, Messre. Mitchell 
of Oregon, Van Wyck of Nebraska, and Riddle- 
berger of Virginia, voted with the Democrats. 
After Mr. Ingalls’s speech, Mr. Edmunds closed 
the debate with a few remarks. He said the 
question before the Senate was simply whether 
the two Houses of Congress had a right to see 
the papers affecting the business of the Govern- 
ment. What the Senate asked for was not mo- 
tives or reasons, but official facts concerning 
the state of the public service. The question 
was then on Mr. Van Wyck’s amendment, pro- 
viding that in all such cases of removal the 
matter of confirmations shall be considered in 
open session of the Senate. The amendment 
was ruled out of order, and on appeal laid on 
the table by a strict party vote, except that 
Messra. Van Wyck and Riddleberger voted with 
the Democrats. 





....On March 26th Secretary Manning sent 
in his reply to the House to a resolution asking 
information about revenue suits against the 
Government. It shows into what a disgraceful 
condition this part of the public service has 
been allowed to fall. There are still suits pend- 
ing against the Government in the New York 
Custom House cases, dating as far back as 1857. 
After much labor the Secretary is able to report 
to Congress that about $25,000,000 are involved 
in all the suits, and that wherever the verdict is 
against the Government, as it almost always is, 
the plaintiffs recover their claim, with six per 
cent interest. Mr. Manning recommends the 
crcation of an additional circuit judgeship and 
other measures to enable the docket to be 
cleared and kept clear. 


...-The Speaker has laid befere the House a 
communication from Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Fairchild, transmitting a draft of a 
Lill to amend the laws regulating immigration. 
The bill exempts from the per capita tax of 
fifty cents transientalien tourists, and provides 
a penalty of #500 for the permanent landing of 
alien paupers, idiots, insane, and convicts. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is given power to 
appoint Commirsioners of immigration, not to 
exceed three in number, at Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Key West, New Orleans, 
Galveston, and San Francisco, who shall take 
exclusive charge, and provide for the support 
and relief of such alien immigrants as may fall 
into distress. 


.... Secretary Manning was taken violently ill 
on March 23d. He was returning from a meet- 
ing of the Cabinet, and on the steps leading into 
his office in the Treasury building he had an 
attack of vertigo. He fell heavily to the floor, 
slightly injuring his ankle in the fall. One of 
his sides became paralyzed, and since the attack 
he has becn almost belpless. In the opinion of 
his physicians, so long as his symptoms are no 
worse it may be taken as an indication of im- 
provement. They are waiting, however, the 
eighth day erisis, and until that is reached they 
will not venture an opinion as to his recovery. 
Assistant Secretary Fairchild will perform the 
duties of Secretary until Mr. Manning can re- 
turn to the Treasury Department. 


....The President on March 25th transmitted 
to Congress the third annual report of the Civil 
Service Commiesion, with a message in which 
he states concerning Civil Service Reform that, 
“Wherever this reform has gaineda foothold 
it has steadily advanced in the esteem of those 
charged with public administrative duties, while 
the people who desire good government have 
constantly been confirmed in their high estimate 
of its value and efficiency.” 


DOMESTIO, 


....Lhe railroad strike in the Southwest was 
closed on March 29th. About 12,000 men who 
had been idle resumed work. This grew out ofa 
consultation held between Mr. Gould and Mr. T. 
VY. Powderly, the General Master Workman of 
the Knights of Labor, Mr. Powderly proposed 
that the matter be settled by a board of arbitra- 
tion of seven mem bers; three to be chosen by 
Mr. Gould, three by Mr. Powderly, and the re- 
maining one to be chosen by the six. Mr. 
Gould finally consented to this plan, and wrote 
to Mr. Powderly, under date of March 2Sth, as 
follows : 

“ Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of the 27th 
inst., I write to say that I will to-morrow morning 
send the foilowing telegraphic instructions: 

“*H. M. Hoxie, General Manager, St. Louis: In 
resuming the movement of trains on the Missouri 
Pacific, and in the employment of labor in the sev- 





eral departments of the company, you will give 


preference to our late employees, whether they are 
members of the Knights of Labor or not, except that 
you will not employ any person who has injured the 
company’s property during the late strike, nor will 
we discharge any person who has taken service with 
the company during the said strike. We see no ob- 
jection to arbitrating any differences between the 
employees and the company, past or future.’ 
“Hoping that the above will be satisfactory, I 
remain, Yours, very truly, 

** JAY GOULD, President.” 


Mr. Powderly at once telegraphed an order to 
the men to resume work. The Missouri Pacific 
Railway made daily attempts to run trains and 
were in some instances successful. Acts of 
violence were committed hourly by the strikers, 
Engines were ditched and rails spread. The 
strike also extended to the yards in East St. 
Louis and to the employés of the Bridge and 
Tunnel Company. Small towns along the lines 
of the railways affected began to suffer for pro- 
visions and the necessaries of life began to sell 
at exaggerated prices. Mr. Gould instructed 
his lawyers to bring suit against the Knights of 
Labor before the present agreement was reached, 
lt is not known whether he will order them 
topush it. Later reports state that Mr. Gould 
says that Mr. Powderly has misunderstood him 
in regard to agreewent that seven commission- 
ers shall settle the difficulties. He states that 
he is willing to submit the matter to arbitration, 
but that he has not agreed to Mr. Powderly’s 
plan. 


.-.-But little belief can be placed in the 
reports of Geronimo’s surrender to Lieutenant 
Maus. The last, dated March 27th, comes from 
Wilcox, Ariz., and states that General Crook, 
accompanied by his personal staff, Lieutenant 
Maus’s command, and Apache scouts, on that 
day met Geronimo and all the Chiricahuas twen- 
ty-five miles southeast of San Bernardino 
Springs, Sonora, Mexico. General Crook would 
have no argument with Geronimo, but told him 
he must decide at once on unconditional surren- 
der or fight to the death. Geronimo begged for 
the lives of himself and the hostiles. His band 
offer to surrender unconditionally, whether 
Geronimo does or not, 


...-The Ohio House of Representatives on 
March 26th seated Robert Harlan (colored), of 
Cincinnati. Harlan was the lowest candidate 
on the Republican legislative ticket; but the in- 
vestigation committee of the House reported him 
elected by a plurality of nearly 1,000. The 
report of the committee ousting Butterfield, the 
Democratic incumbent, was adopted by a strict 
party vote of 58 to 34. 


....All hope for the steamship ‘‘Rapidan,” 
which left here on Feb. 2d, for Port Limon, 
Costa Rica, has been given up. The ‘* Rapidan” 
sailed with a crew of tweuty-two all told, one 
passenger, a quantity of live stock and some 
general cargo. She was a side-wheel steamer of 
869 tons register. 


FOREIGN. 


...-A mob of strikers on March 26th marched 
to the palace of King Leopold, in Brussels, and 
therein a body sang the Marseillaise, Beyond 
this they created no disturbance. A reign of 
terror began in Charleroi on March 27th. The 
rioters, thousands in number, and armed with 
weapons of every kind, held possession of the 
streets all day. Many stores and dwellings were 
attacked and pillaged, and in some cases burned. 
The military, massed in f rce from a’) neighbor- 
ing points, were used on the 27th with terrible 
effect to disperse the rioters. The troops, as 
soon as they appeared, were met by the 
mob of strikers and fiercely assailed. The 
order to fire was given finally. Several 
volleys were quickly poured into the ranks of the 
strikers, Theresult was twenty of the rioters were 
killed and hundreds of them wounded. There 
was further rioting in Charleroi on March 28th, 
resulting in the killing of several persons and 
the wounding of many others. The rioters at 
Jumet, upon the approach of the troops sent to 
disperse them, placed 200 women in the front 
ranks, The troops opened fire, and many of 
the women were wounded. The damage to 
property at Charleroi alone already amounts to 
$2,500,000. The strikers have threatened the 
gas works which supply the city with light. 
Strong reinforcements of troops have been sent 
to help protect the city. 


...-It is reported that Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Trevelyan have resigned from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet. It is expected that there will 
Le six secessions from Mr. Gladstone’s party 
outeide of the Cabinet. The report that Lord 
Spencer would resign unless the Land bill satis- 
fied him is not true. He has full confidence in 
Mr. Gladstone, and assisted the latter in draft- 
jog bis bill. It is stated that the Right Hon. 
James Stansfeld, Radical, M. P. for Halifax, has 


been appointed President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in the place of Joseph Chamber- 
lain (Mr. Stansfeld occupied the same office 
once before, but without a seat in the 
Cabinet, resigning in 1874), and that 
the Earl of Dalhousie has been appointed to 
succeed G. O. Trevelyan as Secretary for Scot- 





land. Lord Dalhousie also will be without 9 
seat in the Cabinet, 
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EXIT IRONS. 





Trons was ‘‘a bigger man” than Pow- 
derly. How he swelled it and mouthed it 
only a week ago! His huge hand clutched 
four states; and Missouri, Kansas, Arkan- 
sas, and Texas writhed between bis fingers. 
There stood the Colossus straddling the 
Mississippi, with his hand and its dangling 
burden reaching westward, and his mouth 
puffed out eastward, bellowing fire and 
slaughter. He would show the country 
what the Knights of Labor are. He would 
command a strike on every railroad in the 
United States and Canada. Nay, he would 
order out every knight in every shop of 
every sort of manufacture. No wheel 
should move; no spindle should whirl; no 
furnace should burn; creation should stop 
that the world might koow that Ircns was 
king. 

But Irons was not king. King Powderly 
reigns. Tronsisa mouthing, mischievous 
brageart. Powderly is as clear-headed, 
sensible, and decent a ruler as ever sat on 
atbrone. So he sent out from Shushan, 
the palace, letters by posts to all his hun- 
dred and twenty-seven provinces, telling 
his princes that they must rule decently, 
and not oppress the people. Then he told 
Irons and his No. 101 that they must attend 
to their own business, and not disturb the 
country. He reached across half the con- 
tinent, and grasped Irons’s hand, and loos- 
ened his fingers, and the four states dropped 
free. The trains ran again, travel was re- 
sumed, peace was restored, the country 
breathed free once more: and when some 
one asked ‘‘ Where is Irons?” it was re- 
ported that he had slipped away, Sunday 
night, to Marshall, Texas. 

It is perfectly clear that this strike 





ought never to have taken place. There 
had been no attempt at arbitration. Give 
Jay Gould his due, and if is clear that 
his road had offered abitration before, and 
it had been refused by the hot-headed men 
in Texas. Now Mr. Powderly, represent- 
ing the Knights of Labor of the whole 
country, asks it again, and Jay Gould says 
he sees no objection to it. His letter of in- 
struction to the General Manager at St. 
Louis is in these words: 

‘Tn resuming the movement of the trains on 

the Missouri Pacific, and in the employment of 
labor in the several departments of the com- 
pany, you will give preference to our late em- 
ployés, whether they are members of the Knights 
of Labor or not, except that you will not em- 
ploy any person who has injured the company’s 
property during the late strike, nor will you 
discharge any person who has taken service 
with the company during the said strike. We 
see no objections to arbitrating any differences 
between the employ¢és and the company past or 
future.” 
This he tells Grand Master Workman 
Powderly he hopes ‘* will be satisfactory.” 
It was satisfactory ; for Mr. Powderly and 
his council knew their men in the South- 
west had been all in the wrong. The Mis- 
souri Pacific makes no real conces:ion. It 
retains every man who had been engaged 
to take the place of the strikers. It takes 
back no man who has helped injure the 
company’s property. It gives other old 
employés the preference. Thenit consents, 
as it had done before, to arbitration on 
points of difficulty—past and future. This 
was accepted, and the strike is ended. 
Irons and his folly have gone to Texas, 
and good sense and Powderly rule in New 
York and St. Louis. 

It is clear that there are two elements in 
the organization of the Knights of Labor. 
The blatherskite element wants trouble. 
They are spoiling for a fight. The decent 
element wants no fight. It wants work at 
fair wages, and peace. It does not seek 
to proclaim, but to prevent, strikes. It 
asks to have differences between employ- 
ers and employés settled by arbitration. In 
short, in seeking the protection of the 
laborer it seeks also the protection of the 
public. It augurs well for the peace of the 
country that Messrs. Powderly and Arthur 
belong to this party, and that Mr. Irons 
has fled to Texas. 





MORE UNITY IN THE CHURCH. 


Tue Christian Church is beginning to 
feel very deeply the duty of unity in Christ. 
Not all the movements for consolidation 
of divided denominations have attracted 
public attention. Some of them are in 
quarters where union had hardly been 
hoped for. 

One of these we give an account of on 
our thirteenth page, from the pen of the 
stated clerk of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian General Assembly. The facts there 
given may be taken as having official 
authority. It seems that while there has 
been much talk about union of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian body with the South- 
ern or the Northern Presbyterian Church, 
nothing practical has ever come out of it 
all. But, while this was talked about, some- 
thing else was really being done; and now 
we see the near possibility of accomplished 
union between the Cumberland Presby- 
terians and the Methodist Protestants. 

The Cumberland Presbyterians number 
124,000 communicants. The Methodist 
Protestants number 127,000. The two 
have substantially the same creed and the 
same government, and there is no good rea- 
son why they should not unite. But their 
origin and history do not ally them. One 
comes out of Presbyterianism and the other 
out of Methodism. Their traditions have thus 
been so different that they would not seem 
to be likely to be brought into near rela- 
tions. Nevertheless they have discussed 
the subject of union, and a plan of union 
will be offered. They seem to think that, 
if their history of the last seventy-five 
years has been different, they both care 
more for Christ and his apostles than they 
do for Nicholas Snethen and James Mc- 
Gready. We would not be sanguine, but 
the flood is rising and we may hope for 
much. 

Another hopeful union deserves to be men- 
tioned. It is not only between the ‘* Chris- 
tians” and the Free Baptists that proposals 








are now being considered, but the former 
body has active negotiations going on with 
the Christian Union body with its sixty 
thousand members. Here there ought to 
be no great difficulty, as there is no appre- 
ciable difference of faith, and no very 
important or cherished history to be sacri- 
ficed ina union. The political issues out 
‘f which the Christian Union arose have 
passed by, and its pro-slavery record is a 
thing of the past. , 

A strange thing is that a great difficulty 
in the way of union is that of a name for 
the united body. A name embodies much 
history and much pride. What Methodist 
would not be very reluctant to give up the 
word of contempt which has earned honor? 
What Congregationalist would not hesitate 
to yield the name consecrated with the bis- 
tory of the New England Colonies? Yet 
there is, to us, no sacred name, except our 
common name of Christian. 


——_ 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF LAY- 
MEN. 


Tue work of dealing with inquirers, of 
finding anxious souls, or of awakening a 
spirit of inquiry among the unconverted 
and leading them to Christ, has been so 
long entirely, or almcst entirely, left to the 
minister, that it is a rare thing to find lay- 
men, and especially laymen of intelligence, 
who are able, even if willing, to do this 
work. The result is that hundreds of souls, 
in our judgment, are left to a state of in- 
difference, or to lapse into one of indiffer- 
ence, and perhaps into permanent unbelief, 
who might have been led to intelligent con- 
version. It is a matter of no small import- 
ance for the Church to take the matter of 
developing and training her members to do 
this kind of work, and that at once, 

It is expected of aminister, when he meets 
a stranger in his congregation, to make 
some inquiry as to the state of his mind, 
and to offer such counsel and help as may 
lead him to Christ. Nay, it is expected of 
a minister that he will be constantly 
** watching for souls”; and if he should 
never take any more care for men (we 
mean the unsaved) than to preach to them 
he would be considered unfaithful, and 
rightlyso. On the other hand, it is the rule, 
and not the exception, for laymen—men or 
women—to pass strangers and even ac- 
quaintances by continually, and say noth- 
ing to them about their spiritual interests. 
We do not believe that it is so much that 
laymen ‘‘do not care” for the souls of 
men, as that, by false education, they have 
come to assume that it is not their place 
to do this. Herein lies the mistake 
and mischief. No doubt certain men 
are called to preach the Word; and to this 
work laymen are not called, except in rare 
cases; but, because they are not called to 
preach, in the ordinary sense of that word, 
it does not follow that they are not called 
to witness for Christ, and to take an active 
and personal interest in the salvation of 
those about them. Every disciple is put 
in trust of the Gospel, and is bound by his 
relation to Christ to be a witness, and, so 
far as it lies in him, to be a soul-winner. 

How easy it would be for Christian men, 
especially in the house of God, when 
speaking to their unconverted friends or 
to a casual visitor in the church, to say: 
‘*What did you think of the sermon?” 
Just as easy as to say, “It is a pleasant 
day,” and to lead up naturally and without 
offense to the vital question; ‘‘Are you a 
Christian?” or ‘* How is it that you are not 
a Christian?” If Christians would do this, 
in this way or that way, unconverted men 
would begin to think that ‘‘ professors” 
believed in the Gospel; instead of which 
we are sure that many unsaved people are 
convinced that we do not believe ; else, if we 
do, why do we not take some practical in- 
terest in their souls? 

‘*Is your partner a Christian man?” we 
once asked a gentleman. 

** Well, I believe he isa member of Dr. 
——’s church.” 

** Yes: but do you not know whether he 
is a Christian?” 

‘** Tf he is,” was the reply, ‘‘ he has never 
said anything about it to me, and we have 
been in business together ten years.” 

We aver that the non-Christian man had 
aright to question whether his partner's 
Christianity went any deeper than church- 
membership. No dow dt every current topi¢ 














of interest—if not. of Heaven, at least of 
earth—had been discussed between them jp 
that time. How comes it that the one ques. 
tion of the greatest moment bad never ence 
been ventured by the Christian man? We 
do not believe that this is an exaggerateg 
orarare case. Certainly it is not a rare 
case as between Christian men and their 
employés. We put this very case to a 
prominent Christian business man the other 
day, and his reply was: ‘“‘I do vot think 
that it is the duty of Christian men to in. 
trude their religion upon their friends. No 
doubt the unconverted partner knew that 
his partner was a Christian, and that wag 
sufficient. It is the duty of Christian mey 
to live consistent Christian lives before al) 
men. That is the best witness they can 
give.” Certainly this Christian men ought 
to do; but the other they ought not to leave 
undone. Every business man ought to 
du business on principles of righteousness, 
but they do not esteem that enough. They 
not only keep good goods and do their 
business honestly—in other words, they 
let their business light shine—but they do 
more; they commend their goods and seek 
customers. Now weare ‘“‘ merchantmen for 
God”; we have his ‘‘ goods” to sell, ‘' with. 
out money and without price,” and we 
ought to commend both the ‘‘ goods” and 
the Master, whose servants and witnesses 
we are, to all men as we have opportunity, 
We are “‘ stewards of the manifold grace 
of God,” and ‘‘it is required of servants 
that they be faithful.” But are Christians 
faithful who never scek by personal effort 
to commend Christ and his salvation to 
men? Is not the deliberate silence a 
‘‘hiding of the talent in a napkin”? And 
will not the Master require it at the hands 
of all his servants to whom he has com- 
mitted the ‘* Word of life”? 

It fills one with astonishment and grati- 
tude aid gladness even to think of what 
might be the result if even one-half of God’s 
people should begin to do something per- 
sonally to commend the Gospel to their 
friends and acquaintances. Suppose it 
were nothing more than to bid them to the 
house of God and then to inquire of them: 
‘“‘What think ye of Christ?” We believe that 
God is calling upon his Church to awake out 
of sleep and be active in this matter. What 
an effect,also,it would have upon the minis- 
ters if they knew that every Lord’s Day 
there were scores of people in the congre- 
gation who bad been invited there by 
earnest praying Christian men and women, 
especially to hear the Gospel, and that their 
sermons would be followed up by personal 
conversation and interest on the part of 
their Christian hearers. 


RELIGION WITHOUT BELIEF. 


RasBi SCHINDLER appears as the cham- 
pion of a new idea: what we may char- 
acterize as Religion Without Belief. We 
are familiar with the history of various 
abortive attempts to establish the Religion 
of Reason; but we never supposed the 
most devout worshiper of that goddess 
would dream of excluding belief as a fac- 
tor from his cult. 

Rabbi Schindler is a Jewish Reformer of 
the radical type. He has been lecturing 
to his congregation in Boston on the Mes- 
siapic hope of his race and on Modern Ju- 
daism. The lectures nave been published 
in a book of three hundred pages, and Dr. 
Minot J. Savage introduces them to the 
public as an earnest, honest search for 
truth. The book has been commended by 
other Unitarians, and will doubtless be 
welcomed by Reformed Jews. 

Mr. Schindler’s conception is of a re- 
ligion purely of Reason. Belief does not 
enter into it. Christianity, on the other 
hand, is forced to “‘ cling to belief,” because 
it cannot ‘prove its premises”; but 
‘* belief is a weak prop only, which sooner 
or later must break.” It is *‘ a word ir- 
troduced into the religious vocabulary by 
Christianity.” It ig ‘‘ always resorted to 
to offset reason, and a great many maintalo 
that religion cannot be severed from be- 
lief.” Mr. Schindler, therefore, definitely 
rejects belief. He refuses to give it place 
in his religion. His religion, which he calls 
Judaism, “‘stands,” he says, “upon the 
firm rock of reason.” But, if reason is the 
basis of his religion, he of course accepts 
reason; but how can he accept it unless he 
believes in it? He must start with an 
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assumption and must therefore violat 
his own law at the very outset. Belief is 
the philosophical basis of reason. He 
says, in effect, I believe in Reason as the 
supreme guide and arbiter in matters of 
religion as in matters of business or con- 
duct. And he goes on exercising belief 
on other points. I believe in God (he 
assumes the existence of God, nowhere 
questioning it); I believe that men are 
somehow related to him; I believe in im- 
mortality (we so understand him); I be- 
lieve in adivine inspiration which is uni- 
versal; and so on through the various 
articles of his creed. (Perhaps we should 
rather say‘* scheme”; for ‘* creed” implies 
belief, and Mr. Schindler rejects belief.) 

So far from being able to exclude belief 
from religion, Mr. Schindler can have no 
religion without it. He cannot, without 
belief, accept the most ordinary facts of 
Nature. Even the evidence of his senses 
and the fact of life must be taken on trust 
or not takenat all. Belief is a necessity of 
the very processes of reason; and Mr. 
Schindler could hardly have devised a 
greater absurdity than a religion without 
belief. 

The Schindler religion, however, is 
something very broad; and that is a fact 
of immense importance to himself and his 
school. To be sure truth is sometimes 
narrow and arbitrary; but that only makes 
it so much the more a necessity for great 
minds to be broader than truth. Dr. Sav- 
age is, for example, much broader than 
the Scriptures. The Bible, he affirms, is 
the ‘‘ mental prison-house of Christendom,” 
and Caristianity is too small for the ‘* grow- 
ing religious life of man.” Rabbi Schind- 
ler also refuses to be trammeled by 
divinely inspired Scriptures, whether Jew- 
ish or Christian. He will not allow that 
the Gospels have any considerable histor- 
ical value, even though he does not disdain 
to use so much of them as suits his own 
purpose. It is not the function of modern 
Judaism, he assures us, to believe, but to 
reason; and so he reasons of Christ, and 
reasons of the Messianic idea of the Old 
Testament, using the Bible as he would 
Herodotus, or Homer. ‘I maintain,” 
he says, ‘‘ that all literature is inspired, 
that no man can write a single sen- 
tence unless he is divinely inspired.” This 
ought to be “broad” enough for the 
broadest minds; for it includesall thought. 
All literature, according to this amazing 
declaration, is divinely inspired—that 
which teaches error equally with tbat 
which teaches truth; that which is morally 
revolting as well as that which is pure and 
elevating. Where, now, is reuson? Swal- 
lowed up of belief—of the rankest sort. 

Such is Rabbi Schindler's religion of 
reason without belief. He believes (here 
again he violates his own canon) that it is 
to be the Church of the future, embracing 
all humanity. This is the miracle of belief 
with which he concludes his lectures. The 
new idea is to become universal, though we 
read at the very beginning of the first lec- 
ture that ‘‘Ideas are as mortal as men.” 
Death, inevitable death, comes to them all. 
How is it to be in this case? Will the 
Schindler religion survive and prove the 
falsity of his notion about the mortality of 
ideas, or will the notion survive and prove 
the falsity of the religion? We need not 
pause for reply. 


A PREACHING PRAYER. 


Tue Chaplain of the House of Represen- 
tatives, in opening the session of the House 
on one of the days of last week, prayed as 
follows: 


**We beseech thee, Almighty God, help the peo- 
ple of this country to learn that money gained 
Otherwise than as thou commandest by the 
sweat of the face, as the fair and honest wage of 
honorable, manly work of brain or hand, is 
gained by theft, no matter how we name the 
stealing ; that money is never converted into 
Wealth unless it ceases to be the pander of our 
lusts and lifts us above the level of the animal, 
lifting us to the graces of life, elevating our 
bearts to manly aspirations, making us kindly 
with our kind, patient to God’s laws and rever- 
ent to ourselves. Rid the land, we beseech thee, 
of all gamesters, whether they gamble with dice 
or cards, or chips, or with wheat, or stocks, or 
corn or cotton. Deliver us from the influence 
and power of robbers, who, enticing their victime 
$0 boards of trade, and stock exchanges, and 








bucket shops, name their practices of plunder 
‘shearing the lambs.’ Enlighten our intelli- 
gence with thy truth, sweeten and deepen our 
humanity with thy love, quicken our piety with 
thy spirit, and may Jesus Christ become more 
and more the master and ruler of our lives and 
characters and thoughts. We pray through his 
hallowed name. Amen.” 


It is not the custom of either House of 
Congress to place the opening prayer of 
the Chaplain on its record3; yet this prayer 
was so striking, alike in its sentiments and 
the language used, and withal so strongly 
impressed the members present, that it was 
unanimously ordered to be printed in the 
record of the House. We do not know 
whether the Chaplain had written out this 
prayer and committed it to memory, or 
whether it was the inspiration of his own 
heart, at the moment. Be this as it may, it 
is, alike in the language used, the thoughts 
contained, and the desires expressed, a 
very appropriate petition to be addressed to 
God, and not the less so because made in 
the hearing of men. We do not believe in 
the propriety of a studied effort to talk to 
men when one rrofesses to be talking to 
God. Probably not one clergyman or lay- 
man in ten thousand would express himself 
in prayer by the use of such language as we 
have printed above. Such forms of speech 
jo prayer would shock the taste avd good 
sense of most people. President Finney 
was in the habit of usiog similar Janguage. 
It is our judgment, however, that sermons 
and prayers should generally be kept sepa- 
rate. But the preaching in this prayer, it 
must be admitted, is the kind of preaching 
now most needed both in and out of Con- 
gress. 

The great apostle to the Gentiles tells us 
that ‘‘the love of money is the root of all 
evil,” and that ‘they that wii be rich fall 
into temptation and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts which drown men 
in destruction and perdition.” This is as 
true to-day as it was when he thus wrote to 
Timothy. While worldly wealth, honestly 
acquired, and properly used for the glory 
of God and the good of man, may be a per- 
fectly lawful object of human desire, the 
passion for such wealth, so common to the 
race, which makes it the inspiration and 
end of life, excludes God from thought and 
feeling, thoroughly demoralizes and cor- 
rupts human character, invents all forms of 
iniquitous practice, and, unless seasonably 
corrected, means the final damnation of 
the sowl. Those wholie and cheat in order 
to make money; those who use trust funds 
for this purpose, and finally become default- 
ers; bank presidents, cashiers and clerks 
who appropriate to their own uses what 
belongs to the stockholders, and then seek 
to cover up their tracks by deception; 
gamblers of all types, whether they gamble 
with dice or cards, or in wheat and stocks; 
unprincipled men who offer bribes 
to public officers to influence their official 
action, and public officers who accept such 
bribes; employers who squeeze their em- 
ployés to the last point of endurance, with- 
out any regard to justice and right—all 
these classes, and all other classes, enam- 
ored, bewitched, and corrupted by what 
Paul calls ‘the love of money,” are illus- 
trations of the terrible power of this pas- 
sion. What the highwayman wants is 
your money; what the burglar wants is 
your money; and what the cheat wants is 
your money. ‘‘Thelove of money ” is the 
source of no small part of the murders 
committed. The forms of evil to which 
it leads are legion, but the principle is one 
and the same in all. 


Our Saviour understood human nature, 
as well as the kind of instruction which it 
needs, when he said: ‘‘Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal; but lay up 
for yourselves treasures in Heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do pot break through nor 
steal.” Let the spirit of those words rule 
the practice of men for twelve months, and 
those months would be the purest and best 
twelve months the world ever saw. Such 
a scattering of evils and such a diffusion 
of good as would ensue would be without 
apy parallel in the antecedent history of the 
human race. Such a triumph of the Gospel 








would make earth happy and give Heaven 
occasion to sing for joy. 








THE CAUSE AND THE CURE. 


Tue Labor Problem isa complicated and 
difficult one, whose final settlement will 
require time, patience, knowledge, and the 
highest social and political wisdom. But 
the anarchic confusion which prevailed last 
week was a comparatively simple matter 
to be met by the application of very ele- 
mentary principles. 

No one in his senses denies the right of 
laboring men to combine. If they do not 
choose to work on unsatisfactory terms, 
we do not know what power there is in so- 
ciety to coerce them; thoughit would seem 
that society should have some right to pro- 
tect itself against the danger of being 
abandoned by its servants at critical times, 
and without notice. It would seem that, 
in the view of the law, there must bea 
difference between free individual action 
in refusing to work on unsatisfactory terms 
avd strikes organized in combination and 
with the definite purpcse of creating suffer- 
ing and crippling the social machinery. 

The question we now raise is not whether 

Labor has this right. The Boycott, though 
more questionable, is not now up for dis- 
cussion, nor are the grievances of labor, or 
possible plans to relieve them. Tie crisis 
the country had to deal with last week 
presented none of the difficulties in- 
volved in the settlement of points like 
these. It wasa simple question of civil 
rights and public justice. Whatever duties 
might come later the duty of the moment 
was to support the law. 

There are Jaws in all the States to keep 
people from flying at each other’s throats 
and property. There are laws to protect 
them in their lawful avocations, to leave 
them free to regulate their lives, and to pre- 
vent them from being coerced or terrorized, 
and there is executive machinery enough 
provided to put these laws into efficient 
operation. They exist to keep society out 
of troubles like these, und to pull us out of 
them. The first thing to dois to apply 
them. There is no use of wasting time or 
sentiment over the matter until they are 
employed. There is no use of trying to 
pretend that we have States or a civil 
power, or even civil society, or that we are 
civilized beings, so long as there is not civil 
virtue enough in the people to unite them 
on poiots like these, and to insist that, 
whether civil society does anythiog else or 
not, it shsll perform its elementary func- 
tions. 

There is no deep political economy re- 
quired to see as far as this. The perplexi- 
ties of the situation do not perplex the 
supreme duty of the moment. The chronic 
trouble in this country is that the Amer- 
ican people do not care enough about the 
elementary principles of human society. 
They set freedom above law. The result is 
before us in the hard lesson that when law 
goes, freedom goes too. 

There was a grand break-down in dealing 
with organized street-car riot at Cincinnati. 
There was a worse break-down at Chicago. 
Here at New York, the other day, we 
furnished the country with the last demon- 
stration that Public Justice did not prevent 
private societies from carrying their points 
by the terror of organized reprisals on per- 
sons and property. 

It was simply a return to the medieval 
way of getting justice. If one Baron had 
stolen another’s wife and gotten off with 
her into his castle, the other Baron, having 
no stronger courts to appeal to, proceeded 
to capture the first Baron’s son and hold 
him till, by the pressure of suffering, he re- 
covered his wife. That was the only law 
of those days. It is the rude method toward 
which every failure to vindicate the law 
and back it up with force is rapidly bring- 
ing us. 

But the collapse under this last pressure 
of violence is not the only break-down the 
law has suffered in this country. It was 
weakened already when the assault came. 
The most serious point we have to consider 
is tbat the way was opened for the collapse 
of Public Justice in the presence of vio- 
lence, by a long course of high-hbanded 
proceedings and miscarriages of justice, 
which brought men to despair of the law 
and came at least perilously near to the 
collapse of Public Justice under the pres- 
sure of Capital. 

It is idle to attempt to make socialism, 
communism, nihilism and their ragamuffin 


associates the scapegoats to bear all the 
sins of the times, or to imagine that once 
rid of them we might glide forth again into 
the good old ways. There are tremendously 
orthodox sinners in the vanguard of the 
fierce pack who threatened to overrun us 
last week. There are very good and 
respectable men who have helped on 
the catastrophe. If itis true that these 
labor troubles would be promptly fup- 
pressed ina community which supported 
liberty by law, it is also true that, under an 
impartial aod firm administration of the 
laws now on our statute books, the labor 
problem would not exist as a menace to 
society. 

The capitalist class in this country, 
counting large and sma) together, is more 
numerous than in avy other; but, although 
for this reason American society reposes 
on a broadcr and safer basis, this security 
is lost by faults which make the capital 
class in this country more aggressive and 
irritating than in any other country on 
earth. They are here more distinctly in 
need of being restrained by the system of 
public justice than anywhere; and this is 
the direct and unavoidable result of our 
free institutions. 

The avenues to wealth lie open. If a 
citizen does not succeed in getting his fair 
share of wealth, it is a reflection on him, 
Poverty, the world over, pinches the poor 
man; but, in America, it stings him and 
comes back on him like a reproach. So 
that whatever extra security free institu- 
tions have for property is balanced by the 
extra irritation people suffer in the non- 
capital classes—an irritation which nothing 
yet discovered will reduce to harmless 
proportions but the firm administration of 
public justice, 

O* late this friction has been enormously 
increased. The centralization of capital is 
a process which makes trouble in demo- 
cratic society. The miscarriage of justice 
and the frequent cullapse of the courts un- 
der the pressure of capital has multiplied 
grievances until now the most serious fact 
to be dealt with in the recent crisis is that 
rioters count with confidence on the indif- 
ference of people who have a dim notion 
that things can be -improved in the medi- 
eval fashion by the rude reprisals of organ- 
ized private justice. 

This is a wretched piece of vindictive 
emotion which has not even for its poor 
excuse that it is natural, except with those 
who believe that to be base is the way nat- 
ural with man. Nothing can justify a cit- 
izen in winking at such high-handed pro- 
ceedings short of the absolute collapse of 
the civil order, such as the Vigilance Com- 
mittee in San Francisco had to deal with. 
If this were our condition, the first thing to 
be done would be what was done there, to 
extemporize a government, and to bring 
order out of confusion by the hand of ex- 
temporized law. 


$$. 


RUM AND WAGE-EARNERS. 








FovurTEtn states have Bureaus of Statis- 
tics of Labor, the oldest being that of 
Massachusetts, which, under the manage- 
ment of a statistician of ability and expe- 
rience, the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, has 
contributed immensely to the facilities for 
the study of various social and industrial 
problems. The Massachusetts Bureau was 
established in 1869; but the bureaus in six 
of the fourteen states date from 1883 and 
1884. Itis to be hoped that other states 
will establish bureaus at as early a day as 
possible. It costs but little comparatively 
to sustain them; and the facts and statis- 
tics which they can gather, arrange and 
print in annual reports would be of incal- 
culable value to legislators, and to all stu- 
dents of social and economical questions. 
Much of the legislation which is being put 
upon the statute-books deals either directly 
or indirectly with such questions, and is 
too often based upon unsupported theories 
rather than weli-ascertained facts. No 
state can really afford to be without a Bu- 
reau of Statistics of Labor and Industry. 

We have been looking over the seventh 
annual report of the New Jersey Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor and Industries, and have 
been specially impressed with a chapter 
concerning the condition of wage earners, 
and how it can be improved. The chapter 





is made up of passages from letters of in- 
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dividual workmen and others, and is very 
interesting as well as instructive. Vari- 
ous industries are represented, much ia- 
formation is given, and not a few strik- 
ing suggestions are offered. Rum appears 
in a large number of cases as the fruitful 
cause of material, physical, social and mor- 
al deterioration, and Probibition, total 
abstinence, local option and moderation are 
named as the most efficient remedies, ac- 
cording tothe personal view of the writer. 
We quote some of the sentences, first as to 
the cause: 


“Whisky and beer are the great obstacles 
here.” 

“Intemperance is the cause of very much 
wretchednes3 in our families.” 

* The greatest evil is strong drink.” 

‘*Our morals here are low on account of 
rum.” 

“ Many of the hands drink to excess.” 

“The liquor traffic has a bad effect on our 
trade.” 

“Strong driok injures a great many of us.” 

** Morality would be good except for drunken- 
ness.” 

** Too large a portion of our wages go to the 
sellers of rum and beer.” 

“‘Drunkenness is the bane of the working 
classes.” 

‘*Many of our men love beer more than their 
families.” 

* Drink is the workingman’s curse.” 

* Tobacco and liquor are a great injury.” 

“Except for beer and whisky, we are very 
moral.” 

‘* Rum does much to lower us.” 

**Workingmen drink too much for their own 
good.” 

** Rum and beer are our great enemies.” 

“ Our condition is much lower than it should 
be. This results principally from the use of 
liquor and from ignorance.” 

** Much immorality— whisky is at the bottom.” 

“Ignorance and intemperance are the chief 
causes which prevent us from inproving.” 

“Intemperance is the great vice of the 
painters.” 

As to the remedy, the f llowing sugges- 
tions are made: 


‘¢ Laws prohibiting the manufacture and sale 
of liquor would improve the workingmen’s con- 
dition.” 

** Local option has improved our condition.” 

“A prohibitory law would do much for our 
improvement.” 

‘The liquor traffic has a bad effect on trade ; 
prohibition would do good.” 

“* Probibition 1s needed.” 

‘Should drink less.” 

** Total abstinence.” 

‘Men should not spend so much time in 
saloons.” 

** We must have a prohibitory lw before our 
condition is much bettered.” 

‘“‘The shoemakers of Newark must have a bet- 
ter organizativp, if they are ever to improve; 
also less breweries and saloons,” 

** What is wanted is that men should drink 
less and keep better hours.” 

‘Better education and legal prohibition of 
the sale of liquors.” 

‘* Du not believe in probibition entirely, but 
think that many workmen would be better off 
if we had it.” 

**When rum has been banished there will be 
some hope.” 

*¢ We should also support and encourage each 
other to resist the evils of drink.” 

** Abolish rum and tobacco.” 

** Prohibition both of tobacco and liquor 
would benefit us.” 

“Prohibition is about the only thing which 
will elevate workingmen.” 

These passages are trom representatives 
of various trades, and from various locali- 
ties. They are selected from numerous 
replies, every passage representing an in- 
dividual. The views are those of the 
average intelligent workingman. They 
ask to be delivered from the curse. The 
New Jersey Assembly has now before it 
the Local Option bill passed by the Senate. 
The Assembly will be false to the interests 
of honest labor as well as to all other 
worthy considerations if it rejects this bill. 


Etlitorial Botes, 


Tue celebration of the jubilee of the American 
Baptist Mission among the Telugus is an event 
of no little significanve in the history of mis- 
sions. We know of no other mission in India 
which has had a more successful career in the 
past twenty years. The Telugu Mission was long 
considered a forlorn hope by the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union. The results of the first 
thirty years’ work had been so meager that the 
Union, at one time, deemed it only a waste of 
money and energy to continue the mission, and 





the Executive Committee actually decided to 
withdraw financial support from it. Now it is 
one of the most flourishing missions in exist- 
ence, a crown of glory to the Christian Church, 
and a sublime vindication of the policy of pa- 
tience and perseverance. The Missionary Union 
has wrought a marvelous work in its history of 
less than three-quarters of a century. In its six 
missions among pagan peoples it has to-day no 
fewer than 56,000 communicants, with about 800 
native preachers, Of its 588 churches 325 are 
self-supporting, and its Telagu and Burmese 
missions are assuming the character and pro- 
portions of well-organized churches. There is 
in all these results evidence of economy as well 
as ability of administration ; for the Union has 
not been in receipt of an exceptionally large 
income. The contributions of last year were 
less than $400,000. With this a force of 231 
missionaries was maintained, and 622 schools 
carried on. Dr. Murdock has made a most 
admirable secretary; and Baptists, we have no 
doubt, feel that much of the success of their 
missions is due to the ability, the foresight, the 
prudence and the faithfulness which have charac- 
terized the performance of his official duties. 
It is to be hoped that his health will admit of 
many more years of secretarial work. 

Ir is a good rule of conduct in our intercourse 
with and treatment of others, never to say or 
do or omit anything which, in the event of their 
death, would afterward give us, as survivors, oc- 
casion for regret. The temper of mind which 
this event would awaken toward them is the 
proper temper to maintain toward them while 
living. The wisdom of the temper does not de- 
pend on the question whether they are living or 
dead, but does depend upon the law of God and 
the relations which men sustain to each other. 
Conduct, whether of omission or commission, 
that is inconsistent with the law of love, has no 
fitting place or time in this or in any other 
world. If the rule we have suggested were the 
universal rule of human conduct, our lives on 
earth would be much happier, and very many 
pungent regrets would have no existence. 
Here are two persons—husband and wife, for 
example—living together for a long series of 
years in tbe most intimate of all earthly rela- 
tions, and so living toward each other in every- 
thing said and done, as well as in everything 
not said or done, that, in the event of the death 
of either, the survivor sees nothing in his or her 
conduct to regret. Will not this be an immense 
comfort to that survivor amid the sorrows of 
bereavement? Let the supposition be the exact 
opposite, and if the survivor has the heart of a 
human being, pungent regrets for misconduct, 
when it is too Jate to correct it, and too late to 
make even an apology for it, and to express 
one’s sorrow to the injured party now dead, will 
be felt. The better way is so to live in our 
treatment of others that we shall create no oc, 
casion for such regrets. This will make our 
lives Christlike. Christ had no occasion to 
make apologies to anybody, or to take back 
anything he ever said or did. His wisdom 
always came in season, and in the appropriate 
form ; and if we would make our lives happy, 
and make the lives of others happy, we must 
cultivate his temper, and imitate his pure and 
sweet example. We should scatter smiles along 
every path we tread, and not frowns and curses 
to afflict and distress others. There is nothing 
wiser and better in this world than genuine 
good feeling. 


Tue Rev. Sam Jones, in the course of his ser- 
mon, one evening last week, in Chicago, spoke 
as follows in regard to tobacco and his *‘ brother 
Small”: 


“ My good friends say the use of tobacce is a sin, 
and, therefore, I am happy to announce to the au- 
dience that before breakfast Sunday morning 
brother Small put all of his stock in his hand, threw 
it on the grate, and burned the whole thiog up. 
{Applauge.} He has thrown it to the wind forever. 
He will never do that any more. I said to him: 
‘Have you quit to stay?’ ‘Yes.’ Says I: ‘Old 
fellow, tell me why; won’t you?’ ‘ Well,’ he said: 
‘Brother Jones, I didn’t quit becaus: I believed it 
was asin ; but they kept after me about it until [ got 
resentful, and I said I won’t perpetuate anything in 
my mind that will make me resentful toward people, 
and I have given it up forever.’ Assoon asI ever 
have that sor! of a feeling in my heart I am going to 
give it up too. [Lauglter and applause, Dr. 
Scudder saying: ‘Give it up anyhow.’) Nothing 
shall stand between me and love to God and love to 
men, I would run over anything in earth or 
Heaven that would make me feel unkind toward any 
human being in this world. If anything harms you 
or hurts yo', give itup. I believe Mr. Moody told 
the biggest truth of his life when he said a man who 
used tobacco could be a Christian, but he would be 
a nasty Christian.” 
And now Sam Jones announces, in a sermon 
last Sunday, that he too has given up tobacco in 
every form. The announcement was received 
amid applause greater than has marked any of 
his much-applauded sermons. After remarking 
that he consecrated himself to God thirteen 
years ago, Mr. Jones said; 
“Down in my country I have never Leen ina 
soul’s way that I know of, Ina hundred different 





was given to, is a stumbling block to souls in this 
city, and I want to say to this congregation to-night, 
from this day till we meet up in Heaven, you can 
tell this world that Sam Jones has got no habit that 
is a stumbling block to anybody. For your prayers 
and for your sympathy I am grateful, and if I don’t 
do any good in Chicago, let Chicago thank God 
Almighty she has done the poor little pale Southern 
preacher some good for the balance of his life.” 
Sam Jones has done a very sensible and 
proper thing. Such vile, unhealthy, and un- 
cleanly stuff should never enter the mouth of 
any person, nor be used, except as any other 
poisonous and destructive vegetable or drug is 
used. If the habit of smoking or chewing to- 
bacco is not a sip, it is known and pronounced 
by the ablest and best physicians, in most cases, 
to be a very injurious practice, and as such it 
should be abandoned by all who desire, in early 
and middle life—and particularly in old age— 
steady nerves, good digestion, and the full en- 
joyment of alli their faculties. 


A PARAGRAPH in the Roman Catholic papers, 
announcing a retrenchment of holydays, by the 
Pope, may puzzle Protestants, who may suppose 
that important Church feasts are to be abolished 
in the United States. The announcement runs 
thus : 


“ According to the request of the Fathers of the 
late Council of Baltimore, the Holy Father has inti- 
mated by letter, tothe American Episcopate, that 
the number of holydays of obligation, to be observed 
by all Catholics in this country, has been reduced to 
the following six—viz., Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin, Nativity of our Lord, Ascension 
of our Lord, Circumcision of our Lord, Assamption 
of the Blessed Virgin, and the Feast of Al) Saints. 
The Feasts of the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin, Epiphany, and Corpus Christi, as festivals 
of obligation, have been abrogated, but the sol- 
emnity of the last named feast the Holy Father 
desires to be celebrated on the Sunday within its 
octave.” 


This does not mean that the Feasts of the 
Annunciation, Epiphany, and Corpus Christi 
are to be removed from the calendar of the 
Church in this country. The Holy Father has 
merely conceded the repeated requests of the 
American Bishops to dispense the obligation of 
hearing Mass and abstaining from servile labor. 
The solemnities will still be observed, but on 
the Sundays following the respective Feasts. 
And this is not without precedent. Pio Nono 
permitted the celebration of Corpus Christi in 
November iustead of June in India, because the 
latter date was inconvenient to Indian Catholics. 
Many are unable to observe the Feasts named as 
heretofore ordered, and the action of the Pope 
is for the relief of their consciences. It is a 
concession to laborers who cannot afford to 
lose the earnings of nine days in the year. The 
recent decree reduces the number to six. 


A Sourn CaRouina correspondent sends us 
some inquiries as to points raised in our recent 
review of Lightfoot’s Ignatian Epistles. He 
writes : ° 

In your issue of Feb, 18th, you say: *‘ Episcopacy 
therefore, in the latter diocesan sense, cannot be 
traced to the Apostolic age and origin. But itis 
equally evident that it arose early in the second cen- 
tury and was universally established in the times of 
Irenezus and Tertujlian, The precise date of its 
origin depends on the genuineness of the Ignatian 
Epistles. . . . All these are full of Episcopacy, 
and urge it with great zeal upon the congregations 
as a fresh institution essential to the unity and pros- 
perity of the Churck.” 

You afterward say * that Ignatius was certainly a 
historical person, bishop and martyr, 98—117, and 
the date of the Epistles 110—118.” You also re- 
mark: ** We have Dota particle of doubt that in the 
New Testament bishops and presbyters are one and 
the same office.” 

The last books of the New Testament, the three 

Epistles of John,were written (circa) A.D. 100. John 
himself died (circa) 100. So here, between 100—110, 
we have ten years allowed for this great change 
from Congregationalism or Presbyterianism to 
Episcopacy. The Gospel has been preached and the 
Church established in all parts of the Roman Empire, 
as Paul would have us inter. This church so estab- 
lished, according to your views, is Coagregational or 
Presbyterian ; yet in the space of ten years, without 
a murmur of complaint or opposition, it becomes 
Episcopal. This change must even have occupied a 
less time than ten years,for Ignatius A.D. 100, writes 
that it is firmly established everywhere. When 
could this have been done? What time is allowed 
for it? It must have occurred before the death of 
the Presbyter John. But you will not allow this; as 
you say that it occurred in the early part of the 
second century. Could, then, such a change occur 
in four, five, or eight years? Paul the Apostle to 
the Gentiles died 64. Did it commence before he 
died? Would 64—110 be time enough for sucha 
mighty revolution? Ignatius lived during the 
times of the apostles, was acquainted with their 
thoughts, wishes, and church polity; must have 
known their powers, and yet about forty years after 
the death of Paul and two years after the death of 
John he writes of Episcopacy as fuliy established, 
and neces:ary to the very existence of that Church 
which Paul and John had died to establish. Is it 
probable or possible? Would Ignatius act thus? 
Is there time enough allowed for this great revolu- 
tion? 





TaeEsx are fair questions, fairly put, and they 
bring up a view of the matter which is rot with- 
out difficulty. Without assuming that we can 





instances I have been notified that a habit that I 


(1.) Our main interest is that of historic 
truth. We do not undertake to adjust mat- 
ters between opposing ecclesiastical systems, 
We propose to ascertain facts and to stand by 
them. The statement we have made applies to 
facts, and the facts in this case are that there 
isno apostolic or diocesan episcopacy in the 
New Testament nor in the first or apostolic age, 
that it is found in the Ignatian epistles to which 
the date 110—117 must be assigned. It is pressed 
there asa new thing, but neccessary for the 
churches, though it is also spoken of as already 
established. Later the same view appears more 
distinctly and is pressed more strongly in 
Ireneus and Tertullian,and by Cyprian is carried 
to the logical conclusions which culminated in 
the formation of the Roman Papacy. 

(2.) The growth of this theory dates, therefore, 
from the early Sub-apostolic age—not from 
the apostolic. Whatever difficulties we may 
meet in adjusting our theories to this view of 
the facts will have to be endured. 

(3.) The universality of diocesan Episcopacy 
at the time asserted iu the Ignatian Epistles is 
not, however, one of these difficulties. His state- 
ment applies to Syria and does not draw with it 
any inference as to the totus orbis Romanus. 
(4.) The simple organization of the churches 
under a diocesan bishop presents ne great difti- 
culty in itself. John’s administration at Ephe- 
sus must have presented the appearance of some- 
thing like a collegiate group. Its peaceful and 
‘omparatively undisturbed development under 
his organizing presence, must have set the ¢x- 
ample for the region alluded to in the Ignatian 
Epistles, where this model had shown such nat- 
ural practical usefulness as to lead Igeatius to 
push it as he does for adoption elsewhere. 

(5.) The first real difficulty to be settled ap- 
pears when we find the bishop regarded no 
longer as he is in the New Testament, and as he 
was in the apostolic times, as identical with the 
presbyter, but as the representative of Christ, 
and the successor of the apostles. This change 
was not as rapid as our correspondent supposer, 
The first expressions of the sub-apostolic fathers 
on the subject are not to be pressed too fur. 
They amount to little or nothing more than what 
Paul claimed for all ministers, or to what the 
most radical Independent in a Puritan Church 
might say of the ordained pastor in his ministry 
as the representative of Christ. 

The amount of our reply then is, we stand by 
what we said. The Roman world was not so 
vast a region for ideas to move through as our 
correspondent assumes, The dispersion of the 
Christian churches in 110 was very limited, and 
nothing in the Ignatian Epistles requires us to go 
far beyond the Syrian region which Ignatius 
must have hadin bis eye. Though the diocesan 
organization did come in early in Syria, and 
was pressed by the sub-apostolic fathers, it has 
no New Testament authority. Its rapid spread 
jmplies nothing more than the immediate recog- 
nition of the usefulness, in fact of the practical 
necessity, of this organization; and as to the 
doctrine of the Apostolic Succession in the Epis 
copate, administrative diocesanism did not 
harden, for some years to come, into that 
theory. 


Tue Herald, on Monday, in an editorial on the 
“ damaging” speech of Senator Harrison, of In- 
diana, on Friday last, about the Civil Service 
Reform work of President Cleveland, says : 


“If there are many more such facts as Mr. Harri- 
son brought out, we iucline to agree with our Wash. 
ington correspondent, who advises the Civil Service 
reformers to put crape on their hats and endeavor 
to reconcile themselves to the death of their policy. 

“If Mr. Harrison gave fair examples of what Mr. 
Cleveland has been doing and countenancing, the 
country will no longer wonder at the suddenness 
with which he pulled down his curtains when the 
people began to talk about‘ publicity.’ Here isa 
case which shows how little worth are the Presi- 
dent’s loud professions of a fixed determination to 
keep his officeholders out of politics : 

“+¢There was held the other day, inthe city of 
Fort Wayne, in the Twelfth Congressional District 
of Indiana, a meeting of the Democratic Congres- 
sional Committee. Let me show you who was on it. 
C. A. Zollinger, of Indianapolis, tne pension agent, 
was a chairman of the Committee ; William Kaougb, 
postmaster at Fort Wayne, met with the commitiee 
as a member; Eh W. Brown, postmaster at Colum- 
bia City, met with the commuittee as a member, and 
Herman Freygang, postmaster at Angola, also met 
with this Democratic committee as amembcr,’ 

“ Senator Harrison said just'y: ‘If this sort of 
thing—the being on committees—was ground for 
putting out Republicans, then, if Mr. Cleveland is 
sincere, he should put these men out.’ Every hon- 
est man, Democrat or Republican, in the land, will 
say the same thing. Mr. Cleveiand ought to under- 
stand that the American people will bear with igno- 
rance, with mistakes, with graver faults even, in 
their public men; but they do not \ke hypocrisy. 
He ought to read Senator Harrison’s speech from 
beginning to end, and then he ought honestly either 
to pull up his curtains and expose the Kepresepta- 
tives, Senators and others who have led him too 

easily into very dirty waters, or else he ought to 
announce formally and officially that he has been 
humbugging the people, and will hereafter do so no 
more. ‘Let us come upon an honest basis.’ as Sena- 
tor Harrison said.” 





AFTER various unsuccessful aitempts to pass 
a bill for the relief of Pradence Crandall, who 





wholly dispose of them we reply. 


fifty years ago was outrageously persecuted and 
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to leave the State of Connecticut be- 
cause she taught a Negro school, a committee of 
the legislature has, we hear, recommended an 
gnnual pension for her of $400. Sheis now eigh™ 
ty-two years old, and her eventful and exem- 
plary life will soon end. Some members of 
the legislature think the -state as such 
should not pension this good woman 
in her old age. Well, the state should 
nol have allowed a wicked mob to destroy her 
property, to break up her school, to banish her 
from her home and from the state. The citizens 
of that state who obey its laws have the right to 
demand protection in all their lawful pursuits. 
That protection was not given to Miss Crandall 
—greatly to the disgrace of the whole state and 
to every citizen thereof. Now, if that gocd, 
Christian woman is permitted to die without the 
help and just reparation proposed, it will be a 
foul blot and stain upon a commonwealth which 
should desire to retain ite good name for equity, 
liberality, and fair dealing. We ask the 
legislature of that grand old state, in the name 
of thousands born within its borders, but who 
now reside in distant places all over the country, 
to act promptly and generously, without a day’s 
delay, in doing its duty in this matter. Don’t 
spend a moment in talking or quibbling about 
the duty of the town of Canterbury, which 
ought long ago to have claimed the sole honour 
of making an honest restitu‘ion to one of the 
noblest and best citizens that ever lived within its 
borders. Canterbury does not seem to care for 
iw disgrace, or to be unwilling to have it perpet- 
uted. Let the state, therefore, wipe its hands 
dean of this stain while it can do it. 





§enaTor Locan last week introduced into the 
fate of the United States the following reso- 
Jation : 

“ Resolved, That the sessions of the Senate, com- 

monly known as executive sessions, so far as they 
apply to nominativns, confirmations, and rejec- 
tions, shaj] hereafter be held with open doors; that 
& public record of the same shall be kept, the same 
as of legislative sessions.’’ 
We do not know what course the Senate will 
take in the disposal of this resolution. There 
is, however, no doubt of an increasing public 
sentiment in its favor; and there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that the Senate will by this 
sentiment be compelled ultimately to change its 
practice on this subject, whether it now adopts 
or rejects Senator Logan’s resolution. There is 
no good and sufficient reason why these ss- 
sions should be secret, and the action 
of the Senate should be known to the 
peop'e only in the result. Secrecy gives 
an opportunity for bargains between Sen- 
ators and bargains between the President 
and Senators, in respect to appointments to 
office, that would not exist to anything like the 
same extent if the sessions were open and the 
general public permitted to see all that is done. 
Both the President and the Senate, with open 
sasione, would act under a sense of responsi- 
bility—the one in making nominations, and the 
her in acting upon them—that would be 
{worable to the best interests of the civil ser- 
Weel the country. Both would be influenced 
by the fact that the eye of the public is upon 
thm, The President has made a mistake in 
the issue which he has raised with the Senate in 
Tegard to official papers; and the Senate will 
make an equal mistake if it persists in the 
Practice of secret sessions. The attention of 
the people is now sharply called to the subject; 
and they do not believe that, on the question 
of appointments, the Senate ought to have any 
secrets either too good or too bad for them to 
see. Senators Logan, Platt and Van Wyck are 
Tight on this question, and the sooner the other 
Senators march into line the sooner they will 
do the sensible thing. Gentlemen Senators, 
public sentiment rules this country, and you 
Will do well to take dus notice of the fact. 


Tue President, last week, sent to Congress the 
third annual report of the Civil Service Com- 
Mission, accompanied by a brief message, in 
Which he says : 


“The exhibit thus made of the operations of the 
Commission, and the account thus presented of the 
Tesults following the execution of the Civil Service 
law, cannot fail to demonstrate its usefulness and 
strength in the conviction that this szheme for a re- 
form in the methods of administering the Govern. 
Ment is no longer anexperiment. Wherever this re- 
form has gained a foothold it has steadily advanced 
i the esteem of those charged with public admin- 
istrative duties, while the people who desire good 
government have constantly been confirmed in 
their high estimate of its value a-d efficiency 
With the benefits it has already secured tothe public 
Service plainly apparent, and with the promise of 
increased usefulness easily appreciated, this cause 
is commended to the liberal care an jealous pro- 
tection of the Congress.” 


The President, by these words, publicly renews 
“8 commitment to the principles of Civil Ser- 
vice reform as provided for by the law of Con- 
gress, The Commission, in their report, credit 
the President with the fullest honesty and 
fidelity in carrying the law into execution, and 
Present a series of statistics in respect to 
atone and appointments, showing how 
_™® execution has been conducted. The law 





applies to about fourteen thousand offices in the 
departments at Washington and in the customs 
and postal service of the country. The Presi- 
dent, however, has the authority, by an execu- 
tive order, to give it a much wider sphere of 
action ; and we take the liberty of suggesting to 
him the question whether, if the law has worked 
thus far so well, the time has not fully come 
for him to exercise this authority, and thus in- 
crease the benefits of this system. The end will 
not be fully realized until the law embraces a 
much larger number of offices. 





....Two more Southern States bave Local Op- 
tion Laws—Virgivia and Mississippi. The Mis- 
sissippi law is a stringent one. In its general 
features it resembles the Georgia law ; providing 
for elections by counties and preserving the 
present restrictions concerning license. If a 
county votes for liquor no license can issue in 
any town or municipality, except upon petition 
signed by twenty-five free-holders. This petition 
must lie over for thirty days, and if in the mean- 
time acounter-petition, signed by a majority of 
the legal voters of such town or municipality, 
is presented, license cannot be granted. This 
gives the friends of temperance a mighty grip on 
the liquor fiend, and it will go hard with them 
if they do not cut short his existence in Missis- 
sippi. 

...-The Archbishop of York nearly lost his 
temper a few weeks ago in Convocation. He 
had sent a message to the Lower House, asking 
them to consider a bill concerning the law of 
Patronage. Convocational law requires the 
Lower House to give precedence to messages of 
the Archbishop over all other subjects. As the 
scheme was an elaborate one, it was laid over a 
day to give the members opportunity to get 
some knowledge of it. This the Archbishop in- 
terpreted as disrespectful, and, summoning the 
Prolocutor and his assessors before the Upper 
House, he reprimanded them as representatives 
of the Lower House. This was very ungracious 
of His Grace, and will not increase the defer- 
ence of his fellow Churchmen. 


...Governor Hill, of this state, in approving 
the **Cantor” bil in regard to railway fran- 
chises, took occarion to speak strongly in re- 
spect to the great Broadway steal and bribery 
in this city, and recommended the legislature to 
put its footon this rascality by annulling the 
charter of the Broadway Surface Railway Com- 
pany. The Governor is entirely right in this 
recommendation. The game of Sharp and his 
eonfederates should be thus block«d. 


....The Episcopal General Theological Semi- 
nary, of this city, gives a biennial prize of a 
gold watch to that member of the Middle or 
Senior Class who will repeat from memory the 
entire srvices of the burial] of the dead, avd 
preach the best extemporaneous sermon from a 
text ursigned one hour previous. This year the 
prize was taken by a colored graduate of How- 
ard University. 


...-.John O'Donnell, the Railroad Commis- 
sioner, settled the strikes of New York and 
Brooklyn. Now it is said that because the 
**Ring” cannot make use of him, Governor 
Hill may not reappoint him. We want a Com- 
missioner whom neither Labor nor Capital can 
use, but who will himself use the public well 
and honestly. 


....-The country heard with anxiety of the 
sudden illness of Secretary Manning, and sin- 
cerely hopes for his recovery. He has proved 
himself to be an exceedingly able minager of 
the department committed to bis special care. 
President Cleveland made no mistake in select- 
ing him for the place. 


....One of the best known Baptist clergymen 
in this city writes, thanking us for our editorial 
entitled ‘* Sowing Schism,” two weeks ago, and 
says that his church has ceased taking up col- 
lections for the Publication Society which sup- 
ports the schism. 


... It is estimated that the public expense 
connected with the funeral of the late Senator 
Miller will exceed eighteen thousand dollars. 
There is, in our judgment, no good reason for 
thus wasting the public money on the funerals 
of Congressmen. 


... Mr. Jaehne, after being indicted on the 
charge of bribery, and lying in jail for two or 
three days, is ont on a twenty-five thousand dol- 
lar bail. He onght not to take bis seat in the 
Board of Aldermen while this charge is pending 
against him. 


...-The Senate, last week, passed the resolu- 
tions of the Judiciary Committee in regard to 
the withholding of official papers on the Execu- 
tive files of the Government. The President, if 
he is a wise man, will profit by this action of the 
Senate. 


...-The Convocation of Canterbury now 
consists of three houses: the Upper, the Lower, 
and the House of Laymen, as they call it. Why 
not put the Lay House between the Episcopal 
and clerical houses and call it the Middle 
House? 





-+++Mayor Grace can hardly reject the peti- 
tion signed by twenty-nine clergymen, by 
twenty presidents of large organizations, and by 
other leading citizens of New York, to reap- 
point Joho J. Morris a commissioner of excise. 








TO OUR READERS. 


WE owe so large a measure of thanks to 
our subscribers that we are quite over- 
whelmed, and are forced to adopt this 
method of expressing our indebtedness to 
them for the great number of new sub- 
scribers sent us during the past week and 
the past winter, and for the great interest 
shown by them in the extension of the cir- 
culation of Taz INDEPENDENT. Almost all 
of our subscribers, in renewing their own 
subscriptions, renew from two to five years 
for themselves, or else they send us in new 
subscribers. In either case, of course, they 
obtain the very favorable club rates which 
we offer below. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. All subscriptions are stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for; but 
if it is not convenient for a subscriber to 
renew his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall teke pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We are re- 
ceiving a great many clubs from our 
old subscribers, and also a great many 
from new subscribers who have received 
sample copies of the paper. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue Inpz- 
PENDENT are so very favorable that it is the 
easiest matter in the world to raise a club 
by simply presenting the case to would-be 
subscribers. 

We have printed in circular form the 
Charles Lamb poem, ‘Beauty and the 
Beast,” with the original engravings and 
the music. We will take pleasure in send- 
ing this to any person who may desire it 
upon receipt of a two cent stamp. 

Tue INDEPENDENT’s special Clubbing List 
will be sent free to any person asking for 
it. Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering trom our Club-List. 


ONE DOLLAR SAVED. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Single subscriptions, $3.00 per annum. 
OLUB RATES. 


Two subscriptions............seeeee $2.50 each. 
Three +e” “eaeemeetueeeenesies 2.33 ** 
Four = vasiieniominiiad aa0..* 
Five aaa ndbbessenes 2.00 ‘* 


Any numbker in excess of five, $2.00 each. 

Our object in offering THz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

LOWEST SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


One month.......$ .30/One year....... -8 3.00 
Three months... .75|/Two years....... 5.00 
Four months.... 1.00/Three years..... 7.00 
Six montbs....... 1.50/Four years... .. 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 





Any number over five at $2.90 each. 
Sample copies of Tue INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 


READING NOTICES. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
isone of the oldest and best remedies for Coughs 
and Colds. Give it 4 trial. 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement on J. M. 
Pearson, who manufactures High Grade Fertilizers, 
Price lists and circulars contaiping testimonials, and 
directionstor use of fertilizers for different crops 
and soils, will be sent free on application tt J. M. PEaR- 
SON, Hudson, N. Y. 


MOURNING GOODS. 


At Jackson's Mourning Store will be found a very 
attractive display of everytbing in the way of mourn- 
ing goods at reasonable prices. aby }ears experi- 
ence enables this concern to meet the most exactin 

ts of its t 8 with promptvess an 














requir 
satisfaction. 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Toss of our readers who wish to obtain the very 
best pho aphs can do no better than to visit Fred- 
rick’s Gallery in thiscity. His name is well-known 
throughout the United States as one of the oldest and 
best photographers ir this country. His gallery con- 
tains pictures of some of the most famous and cele 
brated men and women 0: this country and Europe, 
and visitors are always welcome, 











SUBURBAN HOMES ON THE ERIE ROAD. 


road, and 
of family desirous of establishing suburban homes 
ci tore the readers 


easy methods of psyment become their o f 

Nyouses in different stvles of sland. 

tecture are portrayed. and the cost of them given, so 
sal 0} 


formation that it is 
personal visit to the place chosen. 





SPECIAL attention is called to the adverti 

the Union Teachers’ arenes. which paves oaneae 
8. If teach 

secure positions, or if schools wish tc obtain reliable 





CARPETS, 


THE celebrated Woodstock Carpets are made 
one piece—obviously a great advantage, and in al 
sizes and colors. They are very durable, are reason- 
able in price, and are very nice indeed for seaside 
and country houses. Messrs. John H. Pray, Sons & 
Co., of 558 and 560 Washington street Boston, Mass, 
ay 1s! aoe agents, to whom all spplications should 





P “AM DELIGHTED WITH IT. 
I have no confidence in the colorless extracts. A 
vure article was greatly needed,” says Dr. J. J. 
oulin, President Jersey City (N. J.) Board of Health 
and Vital Statistics, of the Liebig Co.'s Arnicatea Ex- 
Fen, Pee eres Painful Periods, Leuchur- 

. ess, Sore Brea 

relieves paius of any kind.—<Advt. a 


HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE. 
Goeumrto GLYCERINE.—Prepared only by the Roy- 


ritish C i 
ta tcneey of Chemists and Perfumers, and 
ees 





tions, chapping, wnnkling, etc,’ K the ekin cof 
atd delicate. No harmful ingredients. Ce 


\ a 
goods dealers, etc. i os ; 
Fy. etc. The Liebig Coapany, (N 


urray St.). Sole American Acents,--Adet. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF TRE OLD 
Spring Street Presbyteri brat 
Ry fh. lech. nan mee an Church will be celebrated 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


P. T. BARNUM’S 


Greatest Show on Earth Wuited to the 


GREAT LONDON CIRCUS. 


CIVILIZATION'S GRANDEST DREAM REALIZED., 


TWO ENORMOTS DOUBLE MENAG ° 
Triple Circus Company in Three Wiles 
evated Stage P erformances. 
International Congress of Giants and Giantesees. 














Exactly the same as ever, except life, beside his 
N ‘Dp = ‘LE e 


CHA ° 
100 Startling Acts by 300 Performers- 
Herds of Elephants, droves of camels, trained bears, 
, dogs, pigs, monkeys, zebras, ponies, etc. 
Greatest Exhibition ever Organ . 
Adaission 50 cents. Children under nine, 26 cente. 


ARMERS 


Buy the best, Our Standard Fertilizers, always 
reliable. Once used, always used. 

Send for our valuable Farniers’ Hand Book 
(free) and price list. 


STEARNS & COMPANY, 


149 Front Street; New York. 


KING & MURRAY, 


Flushing, N. Y. 
invite correspondence with all who wish to plan 
hardy trees and shrubs, either fruit er ornamental. 


NURSERV ESTABLISHED 17%. 


READ & COMPANY'S 
** COMPLETE” 
AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE. | 


We guarantee the analysis of this fertilizer by 
Stillwell & Gladding or by any other reputable chem 
ists in New York, to be 











AMMONIA. .......cccesssercecreereee 5p.c.te Gp.cs 
Potash, actual.................... 5 Des to Gp. cs. 
Potash as Sulphate............. Pp.c tellip.c. 


Phosphoric Acid, available. 5p.c.to 6p. c. 
Bone Phosphate of Lime... .12 p.c. to 15p.c. 


We guarantee this ana\ ysis ac » and also 
guarantee the use of the best materials. This is a 
complete Fertilizer for all crops grown in this lati- 
tude. Price per ton (2,000 pounds) is $35 cash, on 
carsin New York. 

Established 1876. 


READ & CO., 
Office, 88 Wall Street, New York. 
Works on Newton Creek, L. L. 





FREDRIC KS’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. 770 Broadway, Cor. Niuth Street. 


Imperials 86 per Dozen. 





DAVIDGE BRAND. 
Special Fertilizers for Potatoes, Cabbages, Vegetables, Fruits, etc. 


Send for 
Pamphlet. 


RUSSEL COE FERTILIZER CO. 
R. C. DAVIDGE, General Agent, 88 Wall 8t., N. Y. 
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Personalities, 


Ms. Moncure D. Conway, who is not 
heard either by voice or pen half as frequently 
as would be welcome to the public, has selected 
the following dates for his forthcowing series 
of Jectures at the University Club Theater (near 
Madison Square) in this city—the evenings of 
April 1st, 8th, 15th and 22d (Thursdays). Mr. 
Conway’s first subject will be “The England 
of To-day,” and the three that succeed will be re- 
spectively: **London: I's Prose and Poetry,” 
** The English in India and Australia,” and ‘*The 
English Church and the Question of Disestab- 
lishment.” The general request for this leciure- 
course from Mr, Conway must have been 
especially pleasing to him. 





....Have visitors to the Cathedral, in this city, 
observed a round, red object hung far up under 
the grooving of the apse? By sharp looking, a 
red hat will be discovered ; that of the late Car- 
dinal McCloskey, according to custom, placed 
on high in the titular church of a deceased pre- 
late. Cardinal Wiseman’s is similarly sus- 
pended in air in St. Mary’s Church, Moortields, 
London. 


....Lord Bute bas drawn some unfavorable 
comments upon himself from the English press, 
by giving only a few pounds toward the fund 
for the relief of the widows and orphans of the 
miners recently killed in bie extensive collieries. 
The criticism is sharper because Lord Bute has 
already lavished five millions of dollars upon a 
new mansion. 


....Lhe Hindu lady, Mrs. Jozhee, who gradu- 
ated last weck from the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, has carefully preserved 
her caste since her coming to this country, lest 
by losing it she could not be of professional use 
in high caste families in India on her return 
home. Every particle of her daily food she has 
cooked for herself and served herself at table. 


....Senator Logan is popularly supposed to 
murder the Queen’s English when he attempts 
to make a speech. Many, therefore, will be sur- 
prised to know that an extract from his speech, 
delivered on the 4th of July, 1835, at Roseland 
Park, Woodstock, Conn., has won for a Wood- 
stock boy the first prize in declamation at Wil- 
liston Academy, East Hampton, Mass. 


....Mrs. F. B. Thurber has found that her 
hobby—American opera for American peoplc—is 
a costly one. But she doesn’t begrudge the 
$100,000 she is said to have spent out of her 
private fortune during the first season. If 
American opera secures a firm footing, it will be 
due largely, to the efforts of this little woman. 


...-The Grand Duke of Weimar is interested 
in the present movement for withdrawing from 
the German language the foreign words which 
have unnecessarily been incorporated into it. 
He has prepared and caused to be circulated a 
special index expurgatvrius (a sort of ‘ Don’v”) 
for court and theatrical use. 


.-»-lt is not generally kuown that the late 
Mrs. Morgan, whose vast art-collections have 
just been disposed of under the hammer, was a 
niece of William Ellery, who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence; and her great-uncle, 
George Ross, also signed the same great docu- 
ment. 


....Baron Hubner, the Austrian statesman, 
having retired from diplomatic life, has for the 
past three years been traveling all over the world, 
visiting all parts of the British Empire. His 
couree bas been run over more than 60,000 miles 
of land and sea. 


...-Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has decided to 
take a Continental trip this season, in company 
with Mr. Jumes Russell Lowell. Dr. Holmes 
has only been abroad once, and that about fifty 
years ago. 


....-Mrs. Pitman (‘‘ Margery Deane”) has 
been elected an honorary member of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
The sudject is one in which she has taken great 
interest. 


...-The Dean of Winchester is about to re- 
store the marble-covered sarcophagus of Wil- 
liam Rufus to its ancient place before the high 
altar in the Cathedral. 


...-Mr. Henry Watterson has considerably 
recovered his health and is beginning to take 
up his editorial duties. He will spend the sum- 
mer in Switzerland. 


..-.The Rev. H. R. Haweis will visit Boston 
again next fall, and possibly will make another 
leciuripg tour of this country. 


....Prince Oscar, of Sweden, is talked. about 
as an excellent match for the eldest daughter of 
the Princess of Wales. 


....Henry Longfellow never visited Acadia ; 
and his acquaintance with its scenery was en- 
tirely from books. 


....Archbishop Croke is considering a short 
tour in the United States. 


Sbenold 
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FINE CARPETS AND RUGS. 


Offer the following 


GREAT BARGAINS. 





Five Hundred (500) pieces 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 


warranted best quality, fine 
styles, at $1.25. 
Three Hundred (300) pieces 


best quality DOMESTIC BRUS. 
SELS at $1.00 and $1.10. 

Extensive assortments of all 
other CARPETINGS at propor- 
tionately Low Prices. Complete 
stock of MATTINGS and RUGS, 
just opened. 


Broadway HK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 











Financial, 
THE NEW BILL OF RIGHTS. 


Tue people of the United States are quite 
familiar with the Dec!aration of Independ- 
ence. The most of them have often read 
it, or heard it read. ‘They admire it as a 
terse statement of grievances with the 
British Government in 1776, as well as of 
the fundamental rights of human nature, 
for the protection of which all just govern- 
ments exist among men. So, also, the peo- 
ple are familiar with the bills of rights 
which form a part of our state constitutions, 
and are intended to guard them against 
tyranny and oppression by the state gov- 
ernments. The amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United S.ates are, for the 
most part, simply a bill of popular rights, 
designed for the protection of the people 
against injustice by the General Govern- 
ment. The great body of the people have 
long siace had the opinion that these old- 
fashioned and time-honored bills of rigats 
are sufficient to secure to every one the 
necessary protection in the matter of ‘“‘life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The Kauights of Labor, especially those 
who take charge of their affairs and man- 
age their operations, if we judge by their 
recent movements, seem, however, to have 
come to a different conclusion. Tuese 
movements, even as explained by them- 
selves, supply an entirely new Idea in re- 
spect to the rights of those who are the 
sellers of labor, and have nuvthing else to 
sell, and who are, consequently, in the 
market as wage-workers. We all under- 
stand that every man who has labor to sell 
has the right to sell it for the best price that 
he can get, provided that in doing so he 
does not interfere with the rights of any 
other man, including the duyers of labor as 
well as the sellers. We all understand that 
the sellers of labor have a right to organize 
themselves for their own protection against 
oppression and injustice, and to use means 
for this protection under the same limita- 
tion as to the rights of others. These are 
familiar ideas which nobody disputes. - 

But we do not understand, and the peo- 
ple generally do not understand, that the 
sellers of labor, whether called Kuights of 
Labor or anything else, or whether acting 
as single individuals or as societies, have a 
right to have their labor purchased at the 
price and on the terms they choose to fix; 
and also the right to compel the buyers of 








labor to purchase their labor at this price 


and on these terms, whether they wish to 
do s0 or not; and also the right to intimi- 
date and prevent other sellers of labor 
from selling their labor to these buyers; 
and also the right to boycott the buyers of 
labor; and, in general, the right to do ev- 
-erything and anything, no matter how 
much it may disturb the industry and the 
trade of the country, that, in their judgment 
is necessary to courpel a purchase of their la- 
bor at their price and upon their terms. 

Such, for substance, is the new bill of 
rights which the Knights of Labor have 
recently promulgated by their actions, if 
not by their words. What they propose is 
to settle the great labor questiun on the 
basis of their own terms, and solely: iu 
their own interests, and compel the pur- 
chasers of labor tc accept these terms, or 
do worse. Employment they will have 
upon these terms, whether anybody wishes 
to employ them or not. It is their right to 
be employed upon their own terms; and 
this right they propose, indirectly, to en- 
force. The law of supply and demand is 
nothing to them, except as they make the 
law. 

We are of the opinion that this new bill of 
rights in favor of the sellers of labor, set up 
by the Kuights of Labor, will not settle the 
labor question in this couutry. The Amer- 
ican people will not adopt it, and they 
ought not to do so. The purchasers of labor 
—tbe men who have capital to invest in 
the manufacturing and productive indus- 
tries of the country, and inthe great busi- 
ness Of transportation on which trade de- 
pends, and wko do thus invest their capi- 
tal—have some rights as well as the sellers 
of labor. The great body of the people will 
recognize this fact, and maintain it as they 
should. The labor contract supposes two 
parties—the one who sells the labor and the 
one who buys it; and the latter has as 
much right to act in the state of freedom, 
to consult his own interests, and to be free 
from compulsory and coercive constraints 
as the former, The buyer of labor has a 
right freely to negotiate withthe seller of 
labor. and with any seller whe chooses to 
negotiate with him, without any interfer- 
ence, intimidation or compulsion applied 
either to him or the seller with whom he is 
negotiating or has negotiated. These are 
the buyer’s rights in making contracts; and 
their practical denial in any way is wrong 
in principle and wrong in fact. Such must 
be the judgment of al! candid, unbiased, 
ard well-informed men. 

Let us then say, in a word, that, if the 
Knights of Labor do not wish to sell their 
labor upon the terms which the buyers 
offer, let them quit wurk, and behave 
themselves as good and peaceable citizens. 
The moment ,they go beyond this they 
put themselves in the wrong. The 
moment they practically say that 
nobody else shall do the work which 
they refuse to do, and that the buyers shall 
purchase their labor upon their terms, or 
the work shall not be done, they cease to 
be in the right, and become  sim- 
ple trespassers upon the rights of 
others. And if they follow up this 
trespass with any forms of action that dis- 
turb the peace and good order of society, 
and make it necessary for the officers of 
government to interpose for the protection 
of person or property against such action, 
they then become criminals, to be dealt 
with according to law. If we have not law 
enough to take care of such criminals, then 
the law ought to be amended. 

We shall hereafter have something to say 
as to the nghts of labor. 


LOANS AND INVESTMENTS. 


We are in receipt of a great many let- 
ters from our subscribers asking us our 
opinion of investments in Western Farm 
Mortgages and other real estate loans, and 
inquiring as to the responsibility and re- 
liability of the adveriisers jn our financial 
advertising columns who offer to make 
these loans. We have thought it well to 
say here that we have made it arule, be- 
fore accepting any advertisements of this 
character, to ascertain the reliability and 
standing of the advertisers, and, if we felt 
that the character or financial standing of 
the would-be advertiser was not up to the 
wark, we have declined the advertising. 
We have known of a great many loans be- 











ing made on Western Farm Mortgages in 
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Dakota, and the states of Iowa, K 
Minnesota, Texas, and we have yet to hear 
of one case in which the loan turned out 
disastrously. This is, of course, very 
exceptional. In making loans or invest- 
ments of this character, a person must, of 
course, use his best judgment, and not be 
tempted, by the high rate of interest pre. 
vailing in the West, to accept security 
which he would not accept were the rate 
only two or three percent. We think, with 
proper care and judgment, that loans ang 
investments can be made in the states 
above named at a rate of interest consider. 
ably in excess of that to be obtained at the 
East, and with a large degree of certainty 
that the interest and principal will be 
promptly paid. Wefeel safe in referring 
our readers to any one of the following: 
W. B. Clark, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Central [ll]. Financial Agency, Jacksonville, I}, 
Dakota Investment Co., Grand Forks, Dak, 
Des Moines Loan and Trust Co., Des Moines, Ia, 
Iowa Loan and Trust Co. 
American Investment Co., Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
8. H. Baker, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Edwaad B. Chandler, San Antonio, Texas, 
Geo, W. Jackson, Waco, Texas. 
D. 8. B. Johnston & Son, St. Paul, Minn. 
E. 8. Norton, St. Paul, Minn. 7 
Texas Loau Agency, Corsicana, Texas, 
Western Farm Mortgage Co., Lawrence, Kan, 
Vermont Loan and Trust Co., Grand Forks, Dak, 

Persons in making loans and investments 
must exercise the same care and judgment, 
even if they are employing an upright and 
careful investor, as they would were they 
to buy a horse from an honest and reputa. 
ble man. 


STATE BANKS OF NEW YORK. 


Tue condition of the State Banks of the 
City of New York, on the 20th day of March, 
1886, as shown by their official statements, 
presents the following aggregate figures: 








COE GOEE. o oc ccccccescies Total $13,687,700 
St SI, 0.0 60 cewnciechedes - 7,351,500 
Ps n000ns-orececnas . * 2,600 
eee ” 8,307,500 
I 6a as ns onsets vet nana a 72,840,900 
Unpaid dividends........... ” 31,900 
Loans and disconnts......... ” 74,284,004 

Stocks, bonds and mortgages. * 1,877,700 
Real estate and furniture..... ad 2,272,700 
Due frum bavks............. ” 5,618,700 
Cash items and bank notes.. “ 272,300 
Specie, gold and silver....... wd 11,553,900 
eee ” 6,331,300 
i dtiscks akeoesekes as 11,50 


These banks, doing business under the laws 
of the State of New York, continue to show 
conservative management, thrift, and a 
handsome surplus. The national banks 
are more numerous, and hence they show 
much larger aggregate figures. ll of 
these institutions, both state and national, 
notwithstanding the very low rates of in- 
terest now prevailing, are making good net 
profits, and satisfactory, although not 
large, dividends to their stockholders. 


—- 


MR. CERNUSCHI’S OPINION. 


M. Henri Cernusout, of France, is recog- 
nized ia this country and in Europe 
as one of the ablest and most zealous bi- 
metallists. Bi-metallism is with him 4 
matter of profound conviction; and no 
man living can better state the argument 
in its favor. He does not, however, agree 
with the silver men of this country, in the 
wisdom of their policy, but, on the con- 
trary, is of the opinion that the policy is 
calculated to defeat the very end at which 
they profess to aim. In a pamphlet last 
fall addressed to the silver men of the 
United States, he said: 

**So long as the bi-metallic treaty, proposed 
in 1881 by the United States and France, is not 
accepted either by England or by Germany, not 
one silver five-franc piece should be coined 1 
France, not one silver dollar should be coined 
in the United States. In no form, ander DO 
pretex’, should silver currency be increased 
either in France or inthe United States.” : 

England and Germany are mono-metallic 
on the basis of gold, and such they propose 
to remain if they can; and without their 
co-operation and consent bi-metallism 12 
Europe and the United States is doomed, 
as M. Cernuschi thinks, to be a failure. 
He further thinks that a total cessation of 
silver coinage in France and the United 
States will be most likely to inflvence their 
action favorably to bi-metallism, and hence 
recommends this course as & bi-metallist. 
The general reason for the opinion 18 that 
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a 
they would so suffer, in consequence of the 


jpcreased depreciation in the price of sil- 
yer, that they would in their own interests 
pe willing to enter into some arrangement 
for its coinage upon one agreed ratio of 
yalue to gold; and, as M. Cernuschi puts 
this point, there is great force in the reason. 
It is entirely certain that silver coinage in 
this country is not moving in the direction 
of bi-metallism, but rather of mono-metal- 
Jism, on the basis of silver. 


NEW YORK CITY STATE BANKS. 


We print in another column the quarter- 
ly reports of several of the State Banks 
doing business in this city, to which we 
eall the especial attention of our readers 
interested in finance. A summary of the 
more important items of the reports is 
given herewith: 

MURRAY HILL BANK, 








MEPORS. 0. occcccce cocccccsceses $1,542,156 
_— OS SESE ae Serre 100,000 
in tcar kneeeecepeaedereveres 100,000 
Sided NE 6d 6 vc0ccctenanees 81,414 
NORTH RIVER RANK. 
CE icccserekeageed. Khscewk’ #2, 499,882 
— BLOCK... cccccccreceen coves 240,000 
_ EEE Be Penne eae 55,919 
ehvided — Sr ER ene 21,223 


I ai caice a take tenieeesaados ne $2.615,807 


el BOOK... wn coccccccscscccccsesce 100,000 

ROE ree Aare Perr 50,000 

eervided DN vcdcckeesvatvoenes 27,615 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK 

BOND s .cosccccccesspectesecnese $1,330,340 

eae 100,000 

BNOG PEOME.... .ccccccccece 73,635 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tax circulation of money has been quite 
prcgressive throughout the past week, and 
the hardening tendencies of the mar- 
ket that have been noted in this column 
were fully realized. Money was in better 
demand than for a long time, which indi- 
cates the commencement of prosperous 
times in the various departments of the 
commercial interests of the country. One 
after another of the obstacles which have 
clogged the progress of business are being 
removed, while capital and labor are com- 
ing closer together in the furtherance of 
their mutual interests. Reports from the 
West say ‘‘ The demand for money at the 
banks closely responds to the supply of 
funds applicable to such purposes, and 
tates are strong at five per cent. on call, 
wd thirty days to borrowers on con- 
vertible collaterals, and 6@7 per cent. 
m business names running thirty days 
four months, small borrowers gen- 

milly paying the outside fiyure. Busi- 

wa names sold close up to bank rates, 

“HQT per cent. being quoted by brokers. 

buttramactions are moderate. The offer- 
ingsot paper for re-discounts by country 
bankers are small, and the bulk of the paper 
offered is by city borrowers. The weak- 
ness in New York Exchange allows bankers 
bring funds from the East, and bankers 
who were unable to sell bills at satisfactory 
tates telegraphed seaboard correspondents 
with whom they had balances to forward 
money by express.” 

Call loans at the Stock Exchange and 
bankers’ balances have been available as 
lowas 1 per cent. and as high as 3; but 
business has been done principally at 2@2} 
Mrcent. Time loans are quoted 3@33 per 

‘at. Commercial paper has been in fair 
Supply, but the banks are not disposed to 
buy Much, outside accommodating their 
regular customers, owing to recent heavy 
‘pansion of their loans. First-class in- 
dorsed bills, with sixty or ninety days to 
ran, have been taken at 3}@4 per cent. dis- 
Count, four months at 3}@4}, and good 
single named paper at 44@6 per cent. 
STOCK MARKET. 


The recovery of the market from the 
Mering it received at the hands of the 
Red Was somewhat hastened by the 
‘vorable reports that were circulated in 
"gard to the settlement of many of the 
Prominent questions which have created 
Much agitation ia certain lines of stocks. 
very uneasy and feverish condition still 
omai9s however; but the outlook is com- 
a to give evidences of encourage- 
Ment to those who are waiting for a rise. 
Chief factor in the situation is the 
tikes in the Southwest. In this connec. 
the attitude of Mr. Gould is most im- 
88, being in absolute control of the 












properties affected, it is in his power to 
avert the trouble; by meeting the Knights 
of Labor half way, or to aggravate it be- 
yond all bounds by his policy of threats 
and evasion. For a week past Mr. Gould 
has advertised his intention of fighting the 
strikers to the bitter end, and has res- 
olutely refused to recognize or treat 
with the Knights of Labor: and yet his 
correspondence with that association which 
grew out of the attempts cf Chief Master 
Workman Powderly to submit to arbitra- 
tion the questions between Mr. Gould’s 
Texas Pacific and Missouri Pacific roads 
aod the employés, clearly sbows that im- 
mediately the strike extended from the 
Texas Pacific to the Missouri Pacific, the 
vice-President of the latter road telegraphed 
to Mr. Powderly saying: ‘If there is any 
grievance, we would like totalk it over 
with you.” After thus initiating overtures 
with the Knights of Labor, Mr. Gould’s 
recent decision that negotiation would be 
unwise and useless is, to say the least of it, 
anomalous, especially in view of Mr. Pow- 
derly’s proposition to submit all questions 
to a committee of seven arbitrators, which 
has been accepted by the railroad magnate. 
The future of the market is still uncertain, 
but the liquidation of long stock by weak 
holders is likely to result in frequent ral- 
lies. 
U. 8. BONDS. 

‘The demand has slightly improved in the 
Government bond market, and prices are 
somewhat higher. The closing quotations 
are as foliows: 


B10, A ake.) Bid. Aakea, 
d3ga, 1891, rew....1124{ 11244|)Ourrency 68, °95. tens = 
498. -. coup. NE \12%4|Currency és. "96.129 7 
4s, 01. rew...... 12544 (2546 |Currency 68, "97-1315 = 
48. 11, pe 12644 12:6)¢|Curreney 6s. "M%.1s446 — 
Three ver cents. 100% — (Ourrency te, '99.13644 — 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York City 
banks was reduced last week $4,615,650, 
and it now amounts to $12,797,150. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease in 
loans of $3,626,700, a decrease in specie of 
$5,084,600, a decrease in legal tenders of 
$2,324,300, a decrease in net deposits of 
$14,172 600, and an increase in circulation 
of $173,500. 

BANK STOCKS. 

The following shows the closing quota- 

tions of bank shares: 
























































Bid. Asked, Bit. Asked. 
America... 165 «170 benics’....... 167158 
American Kx...” 130 133 |Mercar‘ile ...... wig — 
suas 4 Drov’s. rs 160 hante’....... i382 
| Mer te’ Ex,..103 110 
— |Market...... , 
— iM ech’s & Arad're ub 125 
190 | P 44 
3600 | aseau......... gu 
122 ew York _ 
18 |Ninth National 12 
— |North America 
— |North River - 
15 a? York Co.. - 
= Y. Nat'l Ex.. 112 
_ oom 200 
00 — Pacific, 165 
fourtb Nation'i. 127 «130 ‘| Phoenix. 116 
— |Park... 160 
109 | Revue. 23 
09 pu (23. 
— |Shoe & Leather. 135 in” 
— |Second National 140 ~ 
— |Seventh Ward...t%&u — 
‘ — |State of NewY'rk. . 132 
160 |St. a peoece — 
mo’ v's & Trad’s. 265 | m’s..... Wwe llo 
rving....... Hag 134 | ER big 
Leather Man’t.... Unit'd States Nat2vul — 
Manhattan... 1a 





“FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange market was 
weaker. The nominal asking quotations 
for sterling were reduced }$ cent on the 
pound on Monday, and again on Wednes- 
day to the same extent. After that they 
remained at $4.87 for 60-day bills, and 
$4.89 for demand. On Saturday actual 
business was done at $4.86}@#4.864 for 60- 
day bills, $4.88@$4.88} for demand, $4.88} 
@$4.88} for cable transfers, and $4.85@ 
$4.85 for commercial bills. Continental 
Exchange was dull. Francs were quoted 
at 5.184@5.174 for long, and 5.153@5.15 for 
short sight; Reichmuarks at 953@954 and 
953@95, and Guilders at 403@408. 

FINANCIAL ITEM. 

The Banking House of Harvey Fisk & 
Sons, report a steady demand for invest- 
ment securities, but not as large a demand 
as in January and February. 


DIVIDEND. 

The Chatham National Bank, which has 
been in the habit of declaring a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent. in July 
and January, has declared a quarterly 
dividend of three per cent., payable April 
1st. Hereafter quarterly dividends of three 
per cent. will be paid. The stock of this 
bank, which less than two years ago was 
selling at one hundred and forty-five, is 
now quoted at one hundred ard seventy. 

The United States National Bank has 
declared a quarterly dividend of two per 
cent., payable April 1st. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 
8 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 





United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with- 
out charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


A SAEHE 
Investment Security, 


Six Per Cent. 20-Year Debenture Bonds 
OF THE 


AMERICAN 


ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING C0,, 


OF NEW YORK. 
In Denominations of $100, $500, 
and $1,000 Each. 


Principal and interest payable in gold at the office 
of the American Loau and te" e moenr of ate 
York, or in —, money_ at Compan 
European A Agency in London, Shenk at the ho t 
er’s op 


Price of Bonds, Par and Accrued Interest. 


Any further information required may be obtained 
at the company’s offices, Western Union Telegraph 
Building, corner of 5th Ave. aud 23d St., New York, 
or at its Branch offices, 197 Congress St., Boston, 

ass., or from 

Messrs. A. S. HATCH & CO., Bankers, 

No. 5 Nassau St., New York. 


oo the 
nd and Reliable 


WESTERN FARM f MORTGAGE CO. = 
EM PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. » }. PERxixs, 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000 

‘arm Loans 















f Investo: 
i and fulli formation. Branch Offices 
7 & Phila. N-¥.OMee,187 B’way,C.C.Hine & Gon,Agia. 


LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY 
@ CHICAGO 


Consolidated 6 per cent. 
Gold Bonds of 1916, 


a Payable Apri: and October. 
sipel snd and  faterost at porablein U. U. 8. Say Coin. 
A TIM py AT % 


AND AC- 
RUE D INTER 
Ae... January oo 1886. 
The right to advance the above price without fur- 


ther notice is reserved. 
ALLEY, DOWD & FIELD, 
70 BROADWAY. 
JAMESON, SMITH & COTTING, 
23 BROAD STREET. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 


and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


Add: 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENOY. 
Jacksonville. Ill. 








A. S. HATCH & 60, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDA, and 
other desirable securities 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, er in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bougit and sold on 
margin. 

JINITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits recetved and interest 
allowed on balances. 





7% MORTGAGES 


On Cattivated Western Farms worth THREE 
TIMES the amount of the Loan. 


THE EASTERN BANKING CO., 


43 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
FRANCIS A, a tl eke 
. MEBRIHEW, Treasurer. 


Lands and Homes 
In Central and Northern California. 


Grain, Fruit, Grass or Timber, 


Mild climate, «exempt from snow, tornadoes and 
blizzards, where outdoor work is done every month 
of the year, and where semi-tropical as well as ordin- 
ary crops are raised. 

Wheat, Barley, “hili Clover, Oranges, Apples, Ber- 
ries, and vegetables in great perfection. 

Unfailing streams of water for irrigation. 

Railroads connecting with Orevon in progress. 

For pamphlets descriptive of the country, or the 
particulars of properties for sale, address IMMI- 
GRATION ASSOCIATION, #29 Second Street, Sacra- 
mento, or W. H. MILLS, Fourth and Townsend 
Streets, San Francisco. 


INVESTMENTS. 


It is well — that the City of St. Paul, Minn 
sota, i is assured of a os ae growth from now on. te 
is to-day the financial, commercial and Railroad 
centre of the Northwest. Investments made in 
real estate, smpveves or unimproved, will pay 
largely. Money can be loaned on the best real e® 
tate security for srom six to eight percent. Refer- 


ences in St. Jaul and East if desired. 

E. 8. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
IOWA INVESTMENTS. 
Seven Per Cent. Net to the Investor.! 
We have constantly on hand, for eale, choice First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds, in amounts fa 

suit purchasers, We loan oaly on Iowa Farm 
business blocks and residence property in this city. 
Write for pamphlet and references, 


DES MOINES LOAN AND Pas tr Co., 
Des Moines, lowa. 


———_— 
A-SOLID g @pPER CENT 
| Awe Pasnew gages on productive 


approved by Taco 
ma National Bank. BEst OF REFEREN 
CES EAST AND eee. Gostapentence a 
Address ALLEN 


C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 
Go. 


"20, Bo. 


metsburg, lowa, incorporated with &@ paid-up capital 
Of 8OU0,000, with br nd Mit- 
chell, ak offer first Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Iowa, Ming. akota,and Neb., both Principal and 
jesqrest suaranteed. Also6 per cent. Debenture 

nds (ob! — of the Company), runnii img 10 yoora, 
secured c= age ane, de oulted with the eee 
cantile Trus N. ¥. lt also issues De 
Certiacates of tenenit at 5 per cent. fp} oy Write 
for pamphlet and references. 


Home Office. Kmmetsburg, lowa. 
E. 8. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St,, N. Y. 

























SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


O pi BScLurs SAFETY. 
mortgages on im- 
i Farms in Minne- 
O — ane eerte. By 
mes the 
mortgage. 6 years in aes on # LF 
ures, Interest: begins as soon as draft is received. 
Sati sfaction ay Send for circular, ref- 
erences and sample forms. 


D. D. WEBSTER, Grand Forks, AO. 


170 ‘twesrmar. 8 0 


Gynramecd First Mort e Bonas, bin 
8 per cent. semi-annual interest. suemaes pay- 
end of principal and interest remitted tr it 
charge- Loans secured on Real Estate in Minne- 
epotts or improved tarmsin Minnesota, [owa, or 
worth three to ra times the loan, upon 

selected locations. ational Bank of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. ig Banks generally. Be- 
fore a BAK send for forms and = parcsoulgss 4 








Re al Estate and Mortgare 
a Te MANNBAPOLIG an 4 
to SAML, R. MacLEAN, 43 Exchange Pi., New York. 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
po rere errr 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 2ocsnngsoL> 


ON COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY | RENTED an are 


for and remittances mad: 


TAXES 3: on pce aoe vw after and 


LOANS ou Pie Mer jaegotisted, 


Per Cent. Conservative Investments 
in Firat tod Ekta. 4 he m beans in Min. 


gle loss. Bon 
sale. Send for Circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorp orated, Graud Forks, Dakota. 
References: On. R. N. Batchelder. U. 8. A., Wash. 
ington, D. C.; Josiah B. Manchester, 'N. H,- 
Cashier First ‘National Bank, i itoas aepel ier, Vt.; i Woati 


H.; Rev. W. 
. President Univers! ity dOrth Dakota, 
Grand Forks: Rev. H. G. Mendenhall, Grand Forks. 


FIVE PER CENT. sa BONDS. 


ital of 500,00 and 
secrued interest its five Ree, cent, op ot per and 


and warrants for 








strong and prosperous com) any of large capital. 2d. 
Each series of lw bonds of 81,00) = secured by 
transfer to trustees of $105,000 of first 
improved real estate, wo at least two anda half 
times the sum loaned thereon 
Interest paid semi-aunually, ne Principal when 
due, at the Chemical National Ba New York, in 
old coin, These debe: 
nds, but redeemable after ten yea: 
bey ond question. Our six per cents, the’ farther issue 
of “which has been discontinued, are held by m 
savings banks and educational and ee a in- 


Chemical National Bank, and by H. Dewing & Son, 
18 Wall street, New York; “Preenan A. Smith, Tre- 
Denomina- 


mont Temple, Boston; and at our office. 
tio: oi = ea 

: George G. Williams, President Chemical 
Nat Ate Bank: and all banks and business men at 
Des Moines. A pamphlet, with full particulars and 
ee throughout the country, sent on applica. 


tion. 
C. E, FULLER, President, 





H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer, 





22 (410) 
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UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, admunistrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depomtory for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 


HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8. B CHIUTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO, HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLISS, 


DAN.H ARNOLD. 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. 
CHARLES E. BILL. 
WILSON G. HUNT 
WILLIAM hk. MACY 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES LOW. 


WM. W. PHELPs, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
D. WILLIS JAMES. JOAN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN A. STEWART. W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
8. M. BUCKINGHAM, CHAS. 8. SMITH. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G, HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta y. 


FLORIDA 


Investments in Good Mortgages 
In Sums of $50,000 to $500. 


Interest 8 to 12 per cent. 
Payable in bank semi-annually. and principal also 
Ali costs and expenses of collection including attor 
ney 8’ fees, if any, paid by borrower. ieee experience 
No losses. Pacxce tionable refere 
JAMES R. CHALLEN, Att’y and J Piecal A ent, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


VARI Fe, REPORT OF THE ELEV- 








ENTH W » NK, on the morning of Satur- 
day, the 20th day of March, 1886: 
ESOURCES, 


wen ccegeecacegecssocccecess 819.443 71 


Bonds ab moreseges.. 
Stocks and bonds. 


















Te canines BRA SLES et 183,682 
.s -tender notes and circulating 
notes 5 uations! ban ne. re 57,746 00 
ecks for the nex 
= ee or ecccccce i ay +4 
Ite ms carried 48 cas ) 
Current expenses. . ° 3,776 68 
Premiums PBid......ccceserces cocveeeecteceee tai 12 
Doccccccccchessecenoceeccscoscccocccecs ‘@l: 330, 339 39 67 
neem LYABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in in cash................ $100,000 00 
Undivided peeve Z.: 
ORiscouns. 8 7,938 69 
Exchange.. 235 9 
Interest. ......- 798 67 
ag oro ofits i ” 61,666 6U— 73,634 86 
depositors as to —* 
a toc oh 139,967 74 
Demand woertificates ‘of “de- 1.200 @ 
obrtined chests. 7... 14,560 4, 156,427 81 
Unpaid dividends................ «+» eoccccece 7 00 


ete van Hae i aa 1 80,589 67 
EK OF EW 4 ORK q 
‘EN CHARLES E 


i. 147 


ing duly sworn, each 
going re the schedule ‘sccompanying thi 








where. 


(Signed.) aaeest eins) President. 
E. B N, Cashier. 
Subscribed, and owen e +o p X44 . ud day 
of March, 1886, betore me. 
Joz W. Sw 
Notary Public, hinge Co. 
Certificate filed im N. Y. County. 


UARts ATTN REPORT OF THE MOUNT 








MOKRIS BANK, on "= L pecans of Saturaay, 
the a... as of March, 
aauouncee. 
Loans and di ts, as ver schedul $1,838,004 (5 
Due from rectors K: the 
bank, included in loans and 
discounts..... - $28,983 31 
Due from trust conipanies, state and 
national ke, as per schedule........ 11,306 85 
Geos and bonds, as per schedule... ... tees = 
De ccccccccsseecrttecnsepecees eertsseseses id, 


v 8. lewai tender notes and ae 














notes of —"_7 banks,....... cove 259.084 Ou 
Cash items, bills ‘and 
peeks tor the: next day's ex- 
pccccceceeneccetsccecccoce $214,085 94 
Otner ites carriea as cash, a8 
per schedule. ......... ccessceeee 1,580 87 
————. 215,616 81 
Loss and expense, viz,: 
=_— exvenses... seee 1,540 = 
xchanges..... ececcccecscccccce 2 20 
“ ——— 1,566 19 
Assets not inchuded under either of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Furniture aud fixtures. esecese cone 7,000 00 
DURE, cnsccens caseenesesseseseserceccces + 82,615,807 48 
LIABILITIES. 
Cap’ Spe ta I CABD,.....6 $100,000 9u 
27,614 68 
Due depositors as follows,viz. : 
Deposits subject to check... $2,290,645 26 
and ceruficates of de- 
Deeanes weorecsecs cmecece - 1341074 . 
Certitied checks... weccsie 
—————= 2,335,130 10 
Due trust companies, state and national 
DankS, 88 POF SCDEAUIC........60.00ceeneeee 86,837 09 
Amount due, not inciuded under eitber 
of the above heais, viz. : 
Gane’ x, Cheete is outstanding. a = 65 
npaid dividends........ eececee 345 WO 
— 16,225 56 
ee cccesccccoce ° 2815.87 43 


Total.. ° 
STATE OF New Yous, Count: oF New ¥ 


JOs. M. Di VEAU, President, and THOS, > * ROBIN. 

N, Casnier ot the Mount Moiris Bank,s bank located 
ana doing busipess at One Hundred and i weuty-nith 
Street and Fourth Avenue, in the City ot New York, 1 
said county, being duly sworn, each ior sell, saith 
tnat the f esepcss, with the ule accompa- 

nying toe in all respects, a true statement ¢ 
the condition o the saia bank before the t t 


E BAN on the m 


day of March, 186. 


ma OF OF THE ee NORTE 











Loans and discounts,as per schedule........ $1,659,225 97 
Due from direc e a 
included in loans and oe 38 
Overdrafts, as per schedule................++. 5,199 08 
Due ¢ it panies, state, an 
national banks as per scuedule.......... 188,601 05 
enas house and lot, as per 
schedule, 850,000 00 
Other sage eatate, ‘as sper ached. 
ule,. 19,838 83 
69.838 83 
Stocks and iat as per schedule. 26.uuu WW 
eee i akan neomnanneesansboseoncenteeeaiton 166,22 ov 
hited States lewal-tender notes ande circu- 
latung notes of hatonal banks. 196,041 00 
Cash items—viz. 
Bulls aud checks for the next 
day's exchanges............. $143,371 72 
Other items carried as Cash, 
as per schedule............... 36,588 21 
-———_ 179,959 93 
Loss and expense—viz. : 
T@XO8 POIG.........cceeeceeereee 877 81 
Current expenses..........--. 8,916 1 
—-— 8,993 42 
Til santcusankehen castes déemmdiiineteseen 82,499,802 29 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in im cash...............++ $240,000 00 
MUCUS SURG. 20. ccccccccccccceccecccocccscocces 0.415 Yo 
i | poems, viz. : 
1sCOUL 820,666 35 
ey beese es eee wy WO 
Other promes. .....000eee es eeees B16 16 
— 21,223 06 
Due depositors as follows—viz. 
Deposits subject to check. . * 92, 128,547 88 
— ceruticates of de- 
bapnanebacecsosascocccseee 1,261 12 
céruned GGT cccoceseesce bz,ui6 15 
———_ 2,181,825 73 
Due trust companies, state and 
Lational Danks, a3 per 
BONODUIG se ciccccec cece scccccessss 649 72 
Amount due, not included 
under either of the above 
Leads, Viz. : 
Unpaid dividends...........++ 864 80 
—_———_ 364 80 
eB caccesccnsccsececcasersencsececceses $2,4.9 8-2 29 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 4+.; 


LEV1 APGAK, President, aud FRANK RK. INGEKSOLI 
Ase’t CusLier of the North Miver Bank, a Dank located 
and doing business at No. isi Greenwich Street, in the 
City of New Xork,in said county, being duly sworn, 
each tor hi saith that the loregoing report, wita 
the scheduie See. the salle, 18, in ali re- 
spects, a true stat t the dita ot the said 
bank bvetore the transection of any busiuess on the 
Quth day of March, ised, te the best of his knowi- 
edge and beet; and they further say that the busi- 
ness Of said bank has been transacted at the loca- 
tion mantener = not elsewhere. 


. Presiden 
PRANK Kk, INGERSOLL, Ass’t Cashier. 
Severally subscribed aud sworn to 47 baa depo- 
nents, the 23d day of March, 1ss6, beto 
JouN B. COLE, Notary, ‘Public, 


Richmond County. 
Certificate filed in New York. 








‘PUARTEKLY REPORT OF THE MURKAY 
MILL BANK, on the morning of Saturday, the 
20tn day of March, 


1886: 
KESOURCE 
















Loans and discounts, as per + bosses $1,264,830 41 
Due from directors ot the 
bank, included in bonne and 
discounts..... «+++ 831,700 00 
Overdratfts, as per neat 86 97 
Due_ trom tt companies, etnte and 
ule, 129,562 65 
22,918 40 
. %,00U U0 
> - 
U. 8. | -tender notes and circulating 
notes of national banks. ..............e0++ 124,678 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bulls and 
——_ tor the next day’s onen % 
GREED. occcccccgeccces cece 7 
Other items carried as cash, a8 
per schedule, ...........sseeees 1,550 u9 
—_—_—_ 74,573 82 
Loss and expense, viz.: 
Current expeuses...........+ 7,321 26 
_—_-— 7,821 26 
Assets not included under 
Ea of the above heads, 
Furniture and fixtures.. 2,500 00 
DSuspense account....... 6,045 YI 
—_——— - 8,545 91 
Detal..ccocccccccecccccccsses-seceeccceccce. GASES 8 
LIABILITI&s. 
Capital stock r pea in in cash... $100,000 00 
Surplus tund,..........-seeeeee 1uu,000 OU 
Unaivided protits, viz.: 
81,418 71 
Due depositors as foliows: 
Vepousits subject tocheck... 1,503,890 88 
—_ certilicates of de- 
ware ctecesccocccccsecccecs 6.805 vu 
coruitica CHECKS, ..0.0ccccccere 41,1e8 U9 
‘ —— 1,651,883 97 
Due trust companies, state 
and national banks, as per 
BOMROAUIES, .0c000cccccccccscrccoes 8,830 74 
. 8,830 74 
Amouut due not included under 
either of the above heads, 
viz. : 
Unpaid Dividends,...........ssecsesseee 48 00 


Total 81 242,156 42 
STATE OF oy York, CouUNTX O¥ NEW York, ss. 
WILLIAM A. DanLING, President, ana ALBERT 
GA Cashier ot Murray Hui Mank, a bank 
located and doing business at No. iv Rag Avenue, 
in the City of New York, 1m said County, vei uly 
sworn, each for bimseif salto that tue toresoimg 
report, With the scbeaule accompanying the same, 1s, 
respects, @ Lrue slatemcut oF the CoOudition of qe 
suld banx, berore the Ualsaction Of any business on 
the wth day or March, iseé, to the best o: bis 
Knowledge and deliet; and they further say that toe 
business of suid balk has been transacted at the 
location mentioned, aud not elsewhere. 
Vy uLLA Md A. DARLING, President. 
GALL, Cashier. 
Severally eutleniabes aud sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 22d day oF atm, C before me. 
OMAS DABLIN 
No. 75, Notary Public, City ana County of New York. 








DIVIDEND. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE } 
WEsTERN UNION TBLEGRAra. COMPANY, f 
NEW XORK, March lwvth, ised. 

TP\HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PEK CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, to be issued 
ou and after the léth of April, proximo to sharehoid- 
ers of record at the close of the books of transfer on 
the 2uth of March, instant, in certificates of indebted- 
ness payable in the capital stock of the company at 
par within twelve months, or when the company snall 

have obtained authority to increase its capital stock. 
The transfer books will ve closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of March wtb, instapt, and be reopened on 


the ist of April next, 
A. BR. BREWER, Secretary. 





THE UNITED States Narionat Bang OF New Yorx, 


arc 1s, 
T? ; BOARD OF DIREC1ORS Fe iS BAN 
eclared a dividend of TWO PER CEN32. fur 
the acter Sg 3 EE inst., phen ny . after 


Apri ist, prox transier books will closed at 
8 Pp. M., March 27th, and opened on the morning of 
April zd. EK, G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 





any business on the wth day of March, 1886, to the 

best of his kuowiedge anu oeuef; and they further say 

that the business of saiibank has been transacted 
at the location mention and not cleew hese. 

JOs. “_ VE Yresident. 

 £HOS, W. ROB. BENSON Cashier, 

y subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 

a ow asa day of March, m em? C=. 


Notary Public. Now x York County, 





THE CHATHAM NATIONAL Sahn: is.} 
196 Broapway, New York, March 


UaRTEOLS DIVIDEND. = The 
rs have gence 8 


this da, Gar. gee 
of THREE PER CENT. 3 
i tin @ past three m 


tee f Direct. 
quarterly vides 
r cont.) from tbe earn- 
payable aan atter 


ru Ist. 
books will remain closed until that date, 
pees DOBEMUS, Cashier. 


H, P, 





Commercial 
DRY GOODS. 


Tue business of the dry goods market 
has been disappointing and of moderate 
proportions throughout the past week, and 
what demand was experienced was stimu- 
lated by the continued cutting of freight 
rates among the rival railroads throughout 
the West; but even this has been more than 
neutralized by the existing quiet in general 
trade. The paralyzing effects of labor 
strikes seem to be largely responsible for 
this condition of affairs; and their influence 
has been steadily spreading, until now it is 
felt more or less directly in every section of 
the country. Buyers very naturally are 
unwilling to enter into fresh operations so 
long as there is uncertainty and risk at- 
tending the shipment of their goods, and 
accordingly have confined their purchases 
to prompt deliveries to cover current wants. 

Aside from a few specialties for which 
there was a fair inquiry by wholesale buy- 
ers, the demand at first hands was very 
light, purchases having been made in strict 
accordance with actual requirements. 
There was an irregular business in jobbing 
circles, a pretty good trade having been 
done in some quarters, while a decided 
falling off in the demand was reported in 
other directions. Despite the recent lull in 


the demand at first hands, prices for most 
descriptions of manufactured goods are 
s‘eadily maintained by the mill agents, and 
there is no great pressure to force goods 
upon unwilling buyers, because stocks are 
by no means redundant. Large jobbers are 
placing some very fair orders for fall dress 
goods, andsome pretty good sales of heavy 
underwear are reported by agents at about 
last year’s prices. 


COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 


There was a continued light and irregu- 
lar demand for staple cotton goods at first 
hands, and the jobbing trade was less ac- 
tive, though fairly satisfactory in volume, 
Brown sheetings are quiet in commission 
circles, but several of the most popular 
brands of coarse yarn goods are still under 
the control of export orders. Bleached 
shirtings are mostly quiet, but the finest 
grades continue in light supply, and leading 
makes of cambrics are sold in advance of 
production. Colored cottons, wide sheet- 
ings and corset jeans were in light request 
at unchanged prices. Flat-fold cambrics 
are moving steadily, and several makes are 
sold ahead. For white goods, scrim cur- 
tains, table damasks, quilts, tapestries, and 
tapestry table cloths there was a steady de“ 
mand by retailers, and there was a moderate 
movement in these goods from agents’ hands: 

The print market has developed no new 
features of special interest. The demand 
for fancy prints at first hands continues 
light and unsati: factory, and other calicoes 
are mostly quiet. Agents representing the 
most popular makes of standard fancies 
report a fair business in novelties, as seer. 
sucker and chambray effects, sateens, side- 
band styles and other specialiies, but ordi- 
nary fancies are so dull in first hands that 
printers will consult their best interests by 
curtailing production at once, unless they 
are prepared to market their goods at very 
low prices. Jobbers report a fair business 
in assorted lots, and a few of the large 
houses are making liberal sales of shirtings, 
‘* off-style” fancies, etc., by the package. 


DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS. 


Dress ginghams, bourettes, etc,, were in 
moderate request by package buyers, and 
there was a good steady call for staple 
checks and fancies, which continue scarce 
notwithstanding the resumption of produc- 
tion in full by two of the large gingham 
mills that have been stopped for some time, 
owing to strikes among their operatives. 
Crinkled seersuckers aré doing well in both 
first and second hands, and piain seersuck- 
ers and chambrays are in moderate request. 
There wasa fair movement in all-wool dress 
fabrics, etamines, lace brocades, beiges, 
etc., from agents’ hands, and a pretty good 
distribution was made by leading jobters. 









Se e_) 
Yarn-dyed cotton brocades are fairly actiye 
in demand, as are a few specialties in piece. 
dyed fancy cotton fabrics. 





WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY, ET2. 


Business in all lines of woolen goods has 
been moderate the past week. Clothiers 
seem to have fairly provided for their egy} 
wants; j,bbers are still well supplied from 
deliveries of dress goods on previous or. 
ders, and as yet show but moderate jp. 
terest in contracting for fall styles; Cloak 
makers merely begin to feel the market for 
cloakings, and in flannels and blankets 
there has been but ordinary interest. Wit, 
some few possible exceptions, the trade 
generally is in promising shape, however, 
with no distinctive drawbacks beyond 
what may be occasioned by the sensitiys 
condition of labor, as far as prospects fq 
future trade are concerned. The commis. 
sion houses report a comparatively light 
demand for hosiery and knit underwear, 
as regards transactions with buyers on the 
spot, but very fair orders are being booked 
by salesmen on the road. Jobbers are 
urgent in their demands for early deliy. 
eries of cotton hosiery, gauze and Balbrig. 
gan underwear, etc., on account of back 
orders, and the jobbing trade in this je. 
partment continues of good proportions, 
Heavy underwear is meeting with a good 
deal of attention from large buyers, under 
the belief that there may be a short supply 
on account of strikes at the principal map. 
ufacturing centers in this statz, the dun. 
tion of which is very uncertain. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


There was little in the way of new fe. 
ture in the market for imported goods, 
Here and there a fair amount of business 
in dress fabrics adapted to the summer 
wear was noted, with some few moderate 
duplicate purchases of light wool goods 
in addition to a fair general demand from 
near-by sources for fancy wash fabrics, 
summer silks and white goods. Linens 
were also reported as in fair demand, but 
purchases gencrally are still of a band-to. 
mouth nature. Except for lawns, linens, 
robes, etc., the general demand runs light, 
however, as far as piece goods for early 
delivery are concerned. Sales of hosiery 
seem to be of encouraging proportions, 
with more attention given the finer grades 
of foot wear, and the call for fabric gloves 
of all qualities is very good. Ribbons 
contioue active and very firm. The orde 
business in dress good novelties, cloaking 
and trimming goods for the fall trade's 
generally reported as satisfactory for the 
season. The imports for dry goods at this 
port for the past week and since January 
1st, 1886, compare as follows with the 
same period of the last two years: 


For the week. 1886, 1885. 
Entered at the port........... $1,635,816 $2,027,318 
Thrown on the market....... 1,749,579 2,218,313 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 32,040,825 27,867,720 


Thrown on the market....... 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


THE prices quoted below are not as low as may be 
obtained in many instances by buyers of reasonable 
quantities, but they show relative values, and may 
be considered “outside prices.” Every merchalt 
should visit this market frequently, in order to keep 
well posted on the ever-varying fashions and styles, 
as well as to get the full benefit of bottom prices. 


82,438,459 29,196,081 





MONDAY EVENING, March 29th, 1896. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F.36 — @— 





Lawr’nce,LL36 4%@ 5 
Allendale... 7-4 — @l2 “ XX36 6 @ 6% 
_ 13¥@l4 “ XXX40 TK@ S 
“ 154@16 Lyman, A...45 9x@ 9 
Appleton; 4-36 6%@ 6% Massachusetts: 
“« EE.36— @5 | ~~ &BB....: — @5 
“« K...36— @6 ee 30 44@ 4% 
Atlantic, A.36 64@ 6% Stand..36 64@ 6% 
H..:36 6%@ 6% | Mystic Kiverss 5x6 5% 
“ P,..36 5 @ 5% Nash 1a, E. ..40 7 @ ix 
“ D,..36 54%@ 6 36 — @ 6x 
“ LL. .36 4%@ 5 “ @...30 5Y4@ 6 
“ -.-31 5Y@— “ F,,..42 8y@ 9 
Bedford, R..30 — @ 44 Newm’ket,G36 — @5% 
Bott, FF...36 64@ 6% B.36 — @ 4% 
D......40 7 @ TK “* =—-N36 5 @ 5 
“ M......36— @6 “ D.36 — @ 4% 
“ sterlings6 5 @ 5% | Pacific, Ex.. = 6 64@ Ke 
Broadway...36 — 4% 
Conestoga W36 cae $ 5% | Pe prreuies® 6y@ a 
*- "S..36— @ 5% <36— @6 
“ G..30— @5 “ 0, #58 5x @ SY 
“ 23 — @ 4% “ N. “30 5 @ 84 
ContinentalC36 64(@ 6% “ i-4 124@% 
“ D..49 TH@ TH “ &4 134Et 
Dwight, X..30 — @ 4% “ 9415 ON 
‘ +38 — @ 5% “ ..,1041T @! 
“ Z...36— @ 5% “T1419 a 
Enterprise..36 — @ 4% | Pequot, A...36 Ke : 
Exeter, A...36 5K%@ 5 “6 ‘ail My gil 
8....33— @5 & 42-46 108G 
36 5 6 | Piedmont ...36 5%@ 
Great Falls.J36 — @ 5% Pocasset, - =a @ é 
lec ccccces 6% | os 5xe Cs 
A36 6 
nea as Lea lass | stark, Agen Tie o% 


Diao 10 @i0% Utica. 


Orchard : 
AA..40 6 @ 6% “f 
« EE..36— @6 3 


vig ee 
mer 16 Gh 
































April 1, 1886. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


(411) 28 








“« DW.36 6 @ 6% BS scoentes rf ai 22% 
*« DW.40 7 @ TK DP cotece 
“ “Yard- W’chusett, ‘Ase — @ eK 
stick’36 — @ 5% — @ 5% 
Laconia .. 1-4 ag +7 Wamautta...36 93;(@10' 
“ . 84 — ee — @ige 
Sed 4 — Sis “ 1.19 — @30 
ba “710-4 — @i8s “ 89 — @32y 
Langley, A. = 5¥@ 5% * — @s 
5 @ 5x “ +.108 — @40 
« Aes Oe 
PRINTS. 
AIBIOB... cosccccce —@ 54 Mallory.......... —@ 5% 
es 544 Manchester......—@ 6 
American........ @ 53%; Merrimack....... —@ 6 
Arnold’s......... oa 6 Pacific Fancy... —@ 6 
Cocheco.,........ —@ 6 Richmond’s...... —@ 5 
Conestoga .. bia 5 a The solid 
Dunnell’s Fancy. —@— |_ DdDiack.......... 6 
Garner &Co.’s Victoria solids...—@ 44 








Steel River..... Washington Tur- 
Hamilton ........ —@ 5 key red........ —a 8 
Harmony, Fancy.—@ 4% Waverly shirtngs—@ 4 
Hartel’s Fancy...—@ 54 Windsor Fancy..—@ 6 

DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag...... T@ 7 | Park sm. bedeood —@ 9 
Bates’ staple....6%@ 744 | Renfrew......... —@ 
Berkshire. ...... —@ |W — Wate Co., 

Sc ccécccve —@ 6 taple........+. 634 
Lancaster....... 1@ 7% | Whittenton..: . T@ 7% 
Manchester..... 6@ 6% | York Fancy......—@T 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
sees > — @12 | Lonsdale... 7X%@ 8 
1-4 134@l4 | Cambricse 04 @ 10g 
“ 84 — @I5 | Masonville..36 7y@ 8 
Androscoggin: _| Nashua, E..36 8 @ 8% 
om 36 64%@ Th | “ 202-43 935@10 
“ . 6-4 13 @13% “ 4 10N@11 
Atlantic. . —_ 1lw@l2 Newm’ket, F36 6 @ 6% 

417 @18 | N.Y. Mills.... 10 @103g 
Ballou&Son. 30 — @5 = . we rT’t36 10¥@11 
Bay Mills...36 — @ 8 -.5-4 — @12% 
Bl’ ckat'n AA36 6%@ 7 + .. 64 144 @i5 

36 Tk@ TX bed -..8-4 19 @20 

nen secee 5-4 ll welz ney. .6-4 124 @13 
seed 6414 @l4¥ os 1-413 @l14 
Cabot....... 36 — @ 6% “ 84 15 @16 
S  encoecs 31 5y%@ 6 “ -.-941T @I8 

S  eewoed 9-38 8 @ 8 “ -.10-4 19 @20 

ree 4 9 @ 9K “« 114 — @23 
CanoeRiver,27 3%@ 3% Pequot A. .5-4 114Ww@l12 
Dauntless...36 — @5 6414 @l44 
DwightAnch’r Tuscarora, xx. 

36 8 @ 8% 386 9K%@ 94 
Fearless ....36 64%@ 6 |Uticaex. h’v36 94@10 
Forestdale..36 — @74| “ Nonp. Pe 10 @10¥4 
Fruit ofthe Loom: © | ® ....... 14 @15 
36 7T%@ 8 eS . ar 16 @1T¥ 
“ “« 32 7 @tk  iabead 8421 @2¥W 
“6 “ 42 10¥@)11 © cscoee 9-4 23 @25 
GladiatorN R36 6x@ . 4 oe 10-4 25 @2iTk 
Gold Medal. 36 64@ 6%) * ....... 100 274% @30 
33 5K @ 5% | Wamsutta : 
GreatFalls S31 —- @ 5 OXX.36 93;@104 
M33 — @ 5% * cambre36 10 @104 
onm G.. 36 —- @ 53s © Dicsavd 56414 @15 
Hill’s Semp. Idem: Washington 36 — @ 5% 
36 7 @T TH | Wauregans, 1008 
“« & 7.8 6K%@ 6% | 3610 @10% 
“ 6% 642 94@10 | “ No.1...36 8 @ 8% 
o 6 & 10%@11 | « cambric: 36 — @l0 

Hope ....... 86 6%@7T | Whitinsville 36 64@ 6% 

Huguenot. 124— @— 33— @6 
11-4 — @— Williamaviiie : 
“ 10-4 — @— Al1.36 8&K@ 8K 

LangdonGB 36 8\%@ 8} | Winona.....36 9 @ 9 

“676 36 T¥@ 7% 
TICKINGS. 
ae rt @13 Methuen, AA. — @11K 
CA.4-4 15¥@17T en A... — @6 
“ = Palmer...... — @6 
= Pearl | hiv er. > 14@12% 


“ 


83¢ 
Cordis, AAA 32 1 611 + 
"AC CE, 3212 @124 





Pemberton AA _ 
“6 M.— @12¥ 
« BO— @i15 
Swift River . 64@ 6% 
Thorndike, A: 6% @7T 
B. 6%@ 7 





“ No.1,3212 @12% “ 7 @ ik 
Hamilton, BT. 94@10 bas RS TX%@ 8 
8%@ 8 | York, AA...32 — @12 
LewistonA 36.. 14 @14 be 30 — @l0 
DENIMS, 
Amoskeag.... 12544@13 Everett,blue.. — @12 
Boston.. - — @ 6X | Otis, BB....28 10 @10¥ 
Colu m bia Pear) River... — @12 
XXX, brown 28 104W@11 Warren, AXA. 11 @llXx 
Col um ia - 10 @10¥% 
XxX, blue 28 10¥@11 York AB. — @12XX 


COTTON DRILLS, 








Appleton...... — @ 6X | Mass., G, 5¥@ 53 
30 6 Mass.,D . 6y@ 6% 
ne ) 6 Pelzer... -— @ 6% 
Continental . 64%@ 6% ee ae pines 6K@ 6% 
Hamilton. . 6%@ 6% Piedmont..... 6 @ 6% 
Langley a 6% Stark, A....... 6% @ 6% 
BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 
American..... 7 @T¥ | ——- bebee 9 @10 
Amoskeag.. . — @ 9 is, BB....... IM%@ 8 
= booce — @it Thorndike, A. — @ 9% 
Boston........ — @ 6% B.— @9 
commbian. o— @7T ! 
CORSET JEANS AND SATTEENS. 
Amory.. — @6 pocmengea sat. 64@ 6% 
Androscoggin. — @ 6% Laconia... 6 @ 6% 
Canoe — — @5 Lawrence..... —- @- 
Clarendon... 5 @ 56 Narragansett. — @ 6% 
Conestoga..... — @ 5% | Naumkeagsat — @ 6% 
Hallowell..... — @ 5% | Pepperell blea 8 @ 3 
Indian Orch’d. — @ Bi | | Rockport...... 5% @ 6 
BLUE CHECKS. 
Caledonia, X.. — @ . j Paongee aes 14 @144 
= XX.. — @l | )1z @lZy 
Economy... 30 8 @ 5% | | Daten, 200 -- 124%@13 
Sanne — @ 8X | York, 1 lekaeeece 9 @ dated 





~ eee ee 








JACKSON’S 


MOURNING STORE. 


777 BROADWAY, 


DESIRE TO CALL AT 


TENTION TO THEIR AS- 


SORTMENT OF BLACK AND WRITE AND 
PLAIN BLACK INDIA PONGEE SILKS, 
THE VARIETY CONTAINS ABOUT 100 DIFFERENT 


PATTERNS, IN BOTH 
FECTS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING 


LIGHT AND DARK EF- 


THE RECENT ADVANCE 


IN RAW SILK OUR PRICES ARE AS LOW AS, AND 

IN SOME CaSES LOWER THAN, EVER. 
MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE 

SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE AT REASONABLE 


PRICES. 


JACKSON'S, 


177 BROADWAY, BET.9TH AND 10THSTS. 


R. H MACY & C04, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods, 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
READY ABOUT APRIL 18ST. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
J, A. BLUXOME & CO., 


6th Ave. and 21st St., N. Y. 


DRESS GOODS. 


SILKS, SUITS, WRAPS 
and Undergarments. 


MILLINERY, LACES, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, ETC. 


Samples Sent on Request. 


SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


quoting lowest prices, will be mai'ed free to any ad- 
dress upon application. 


BLACK SILKS. 


THE VARIOUS WEAVES, MAKES AND 
QUALITIES OF BLACK SILKS UPON 
WHIiCH KELIANCE FOR DURABILITY 
IN WEAR CAN BE PLACED, ARE NOW 
OFFERED BY U3 AT REMARKABLY LOW 


PRICES 
FOR COMBI- 




















WE ARE ALSO OFFERING 
NATIONS WITH ABOVE A BEAUTIFUL AS- 
SORIMENT OF RICH NOVELIIES IN CHE- 
NILLE AND VELVET EFFECTS. EARLY IN- 
SPECTION IS INVITED. ORDERS BY MAIL 
PROMPTLY FILLED. 


James M’Creery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


Chas. G. Landon & Co. 


UCCESSORS 


BENKARD, HUTTON & Co. 


Importers and Commission Merchants. 


Sole Agents for 
Lupin’s Dress ag oy Jouvin Kid and 


Suede Kid Gloves, 
Silks, Foreign and Domestic. Lyons, all Silk Velvets, 


GERMAN DRESS GOODS, CLOTHS, 
VELVETS AND PLUSHES. 
419 and 421 Broome Street. 


8G Oe. t NEW YORK. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 


Laces, Embroideries, White 
Goods, Linens, Silks, Ribbons, 
Crapes, Notions, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Gloves, Curtains, etc. 


BROADWAY & GRAND STREET, 





CHAS. 








New York. 


WOODSTOCK 
CARPETS, 


In all sizes and colorings. These are 
very reasonable in price, as well as dure 
able in wear. They are particularly 
desirable for use in 
COUNTRY 
AND 
Sea.Shore Cottages. 


The full line of Patterns and Colorings 
constantly in stock in the following sizes: 


7.62 9.0 10.6x12.0 
7.6210.6 9.0213.6 
9.0x2 9.0 10.6213.6 
9.0210.6 12.0x13.6 
9.0212.0 12.0215.0 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS, 
558 and 560 Washington St., Boston. 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


A Magnificent Collection of 


INDIA 





“PERSIAN 
CARPETS 


just landed. 


An early inspection will repay those 
who intend to purchase. 

The special attention of CONNOIS- 
SEURS is invited. 


Wb dM 


Broadway, 18th & {9th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


TOR A FEW DAYS OWLY, 
MOQUETTE CARPETS 


$).15 per yard. 
NUMEROUS PATTERNS, SUITABLE FOR aLL 
KINDS OF FURNISHING, TO SELECT FROM, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSOY, 


40 and 42 West 14th 8t., 


NEW YORK. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED! 














CORSET. 


% A new invention. Has no 
Efron and no lacing in 
/ be put on and 
oft oo much aa time een — 





Sm or iat readily to 
Sutil $2.00. oon pee to whom liberai 
; can whom 
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THE GOOD NEWS TO 
tate ace xL A DiI lE* Ss! 


f eve 

offered. ym - your time to get 

Up oraers for our celebrated 
d secure 





or Moss 
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loss Rose 
Set, or Gold Band Mose 
Decorated Toilet set For ! full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box, 288 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS MATERIALS, 


ahd “ Strong ete Au 3 Cabinets, Chases, Prir t- 
Men Lettece for 


for Enaravers. cat- 








VANDERBERGH WELLS & COMPANY 
110 Fulton, ands and 


18 Dutch Street, New York. 


Iusurance. 


PROTECTING ONE'S SELVES. 


Tue report for 188%of the Associated 
Factory Mutuals of New England 1s, as 
usual, instructive. The list covers eigh- 
teen companies of Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts, with one in Philadelphia. The 
oldest dates from 1835. Summaries of the 
business of the entire list for 1885 are: 

BE WEiiccn ccccccsenesccccnceceesed $105,570,168 


POSTERS TOSTIIOG . 000 occcccecccccescecs 8,578,081 
BE SIs nce cesenisnensacecencetne 521,168 
cdi Gate ne 00 46000h400655ed0ne 2,428,799 
Assets at market value..........-.00.0005 8,986,211 
Amount of risk at end of 1885............ 394,292 249 
Ratio of losses incarred to premiums re- 

ND cn ctivccdivceveccineingiccssessess 14.59 
Ratio of losses to amount at risk......... 1.82 
Ratio of losses to amount written........ 1.28 


The average rate of risks written was 88 
cents per $100. The loss on each $100 in- 
sured for twelve months was 13.2 cents; 
adding .3 cents for next expenses, and 1.5 
cents for taxes, the totul premium loss per 
$100 was 15.1 cents. Taking the compa- 
nies together for the whole term of their 
existence, the cost of insurance is 29.79 
cents per $100 of risks taken. 

The remarks of Mr. Atkinson, in conclud- 
ing this brief report, cannot be condensed, 
and cannot be better expressed than in his 
own language: 


The proportion of the total insurance against 
fire in the United States which is carried by the 
Factory Mutual Insurance Companies is, as 
nearly as we can ascertain, a fraction over four 
per cent., or substantially one twenty fifth part. 
Their losses in 1885 amounted to $521,163.30, 
Multiply this sum by twenty-five, and we have 
in round figures, a total loss of $13,000,(00; to 
which sum the losses in the United States might 
have been in some measure approximated, if 
buildings had been constructed, protected and 
inspected in the way in which the factories are 
built and cared for. The aciual losses were 
about $95,000,000. 

At the ratio of the Factory Mutual losses for 
the year 1884, which were somewhat large for 
them, to wit—$1,006,825.17—the corresponding 
losses in the United States would have been 
about $26,000,000. They were over $110,000,- 
000. 

We venture to call attention to these facts, 
since the profits of modern business consist 
almost whollyin saving what has been previ- 
ously wasted ; and we believe there is a large 
margin of individual profit waiting for men who 
are capable of gaining it, in saving a part of 
this enormous and useless waste by fire, while 
securing their own compensation by earning for 
themselves a small share of what may be saved. 

It is not held by the mutual underwriters that 
this gain is to be made by attempting to apply 
the strictly mutual contract of indemnity to the 
concentrated hazards of cities, 

Persons or corporations may safely subject 
themselves to a limited liability to an assess- 
ment in case of a very destructive fire, only in 
special classes, who may not safely combine with 
the miscellaneous tenants or even owners of 
city property, where the owners of many risks 
are exposed to greater hazards from proximity 
to other risks which are not under their control 
than they are to danger on their own premises. 

But while the mutual contract of indemnity, 
subject to assessment, may not be very rapidly 
or widely extended, the mutual method of pre- 
venting loss is capable of almost universal appli- 
cation ; it consists only of common sense applied 
to construction, common skill applied to appara. 
tus, and common prudence applied to the in- 
spection of riskr, 

By any other method of insurance, the cost of 
factory insurance to our members in 1885 would 
have been at least $3,600,000. The actual cost 
was less than $600,000. 

The amcunt saved to members in the year 
1885 was not less than $3,000,000, 

The cost of making this saving by way of the 
mutual combination, aside from the taxes paid 
by the Factory Mutual Insurance Companies, 
consisted of their gross expenses, which were in 
the aggregate less than $200,000. 

The corresponding expenses of all the Fire In- 
surance Companies of the country would be 
$5,000,000 ; they were at least $35,000,000, 

The cost of sustaining fire departments is 
now over #25,000,000. Our annual fire tax 
therefore consists of— 

Loss by fire, average per year cver...... -$100,000,000 


Cost of Insurance Companies, over...... 35,000,000 
Cost of Fire Departments, over.......... 25,000,000 
TOtal.....c.scvevccerecsvcccescesore + -$1€0,000,000 


This sum is equal to at least one dollar and a 
quarter, and probably one dollar and a half, in 
each one hundred dollars’ worth of annual pro- 
duct, or between ten and fifteen per cent. upon 
the annual savings of the nation in a prosperous 
year. 





If $100,000,000 could be saved, 1t would be 
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equal to the annual cost of all the schools of the 
country. 

A beginning has been made, rates of insurance 
have been sharply advanced by Stock Insurance 
Companies, in order to cover the increasing 
hazard of commercit#f property, on which the 
heaviest losses have been incurred. Closer at- 
tention is being given to methods of construction 
by owners, architects, and builders, so that 
there may be less hazard from unsuitable con- 
struction or lack of adequate safeguards in the 
future. But, more effective yet for the protec- 
tion of existing risks, a rigid system of inspec- 
tion has been adopted in several of the principal 
cities. Good order and cleanliness are more 
essential than any other measures for the pre- 
vention of loss, and more fires are put out by 
the use of handy buckets of water, which are 
always ready for use, in the factories covered 
by the Mutual Companies, than by all other 
kinds of apparatus combined. 

It may be assumed without a question that, 
if the miscellaneous risks of cities were as care- 
fully inspected on behalf of the underwrit:rs 
as are the risks of the Factory Mutuals, and if 
suitable safeguards were adopted in the more 
dangerous places at very moderate cost, the 
average losses by fire could be reduced nearly, 
if not quite one-half, without expensive altera- 
tions in the construction of the existing insured 
buildings. 

Amore effective system of inspection than any 
which it is in the power of underwriters to make, 
may be established by the Owners or occupants 
of buildings, to be made by their authorized 
agents, at stated periods, and sustained. by re- 
ports on cards prepared for the purpose. A 
large proportion of the gravest causes of danger 
in commercial buildings are tolerated merely 
from ignorance or inattention. If the owners 
of leased property would iry the experiment of 
employing a competent man to inspect their 
buildings periodically, under the guidance of the 
underwriters who insure them, they would 
probably be astonished at the remediable causes 
of danger previously tolerated, which none 
would be more eager to remove than their ten- 
ants the moment their attention should be called 
to them. 


Mutual insurance on the preventive or 
practically ‘‘self-insurance” plan is the 
dream of some, and it is entirely feasible to 
some extent. In cities, where the risk of 
‘*exposure” from adjacert property is large 
and is uncontrollable by the property owner 
who may be ever so careful on his own 
premises, the comparative actual risk may 
be as much a matter of situation as of 
carefulness. The monstrous fire waste is 
the natural result of leaving care in buila- 
ing and watching to somebody else, 
mainly to the underwriters. If the excel- 
lent foreign plan could only be adopted, 
under which each man is insured only 
against fire not arising on his own prem- 
ises—that is, only against what is called 
exposure risk—the resulting gain would be 
enormous. The doctrine of this rule is that 
a man ought to be protected from those 
ills only which he cannot control, and that 
if he persists in being careless about his 
own property and incidentally endangers 
that of others they, and not he, should be 
considered; so everybody is insured except 
the owner where the fire starts. So every- 
body is concerned in not having a fire 
start on his own premises; s0, as every- 
body is thus concerned somewhere, fires 
are very much less likely to start. Under 
such a rule, valued-policy laws would be 
less desired and objectionable, and self- 
incendiarism would be prevented. The 
malicious incendiary would have an in- 
creased motive in that be would burn his 
victim’s insurance with his property; unless 
provision could be made to meet this, it is 
an objection in actually increasing risk at 
one point. 

The ‘‘ richness ” of this new country has 
thus far kept us from feeling any need of 
economy. We have had so much of every- 
thing. We have been conquering, develop- 
ing, and building up. We have been 
getting rich by ‘** making” things, and by 
merely chopping down and digging up the 
accumulated treasures of virgin soil. This 
will not always last; the Creator has not 
given us—although it seems to be assumed 
sO—any warrant of perpetual wood and 
metal, of perpetual fine climate, of perpet- 
ual fat crops here and lean ones elsewhere, 
or even of growing cotton and corn at an 
advantage over Egypt, India or Africa. 
The long lane will come to its turn, as 
surely as the sun continues to rise and set, 
and the people of the United States will dis- 
cover that they are not the spoiled children 
of the Almighty, with leave to be perpetu- 








ally foolish. A frequent phrase in prayer 
and oratory, in the old times, referred to 
Ethiopia stretching out her hands to the 
Lord, and it will yet be learned in this coun- 
try that the Lord has no favorites in nations 
and climates; all are alike near, and all un- 
der the government of fixed laws. These 
lavs are as sure as they are sometimes 
slow; and the time is coming when we must 
begin to accumulate by saving what has 
heretofore been recklessly wasted and de- 
stroyed. It is impossible that fire waste 
can go on increasing indefinitely, and under 
the delusion that insurance makes every- 
thing all right. Prevention will come, be- 
cause forced to come. 


IRON SHUTTERS DENOUNCED. 


Tue Chicago Underwriters’ Association 
has had under consideration several im- 
provements in the methods of fighting and 


perfecting the prevention of unnecessary 
loss at fires, one of which looks toward the 
abolition of iron shutters at the rear and 
sides of large buildings. Chief Swenie has 
asked the Association to make a formal 
request to the business public in this 
matter; and, in accordance with this re- 
quest, the Underwriters’ Association has 
issued the fullowing to the business public: 


“Your attention is respectfully called to the 
fact that, in several disastrous fires which have 
occurred in Chicago, access to the buildings by 
the fire department has been delayed on account 
of the iron shutters in the rear of the buildings 
being entirely closed and locked on the inside. 
Thus much valuable time in the early stages of 
the fire is lost in gaining admission. 

“The undersigned, therefore, appeal to the 
business public to instruct the porters and jani- 
tors of their buildiings to leave entirely open 
above the first floor the center row of shutters, 
thereby enabling the firemen to gain ready ac- 
cess to the building from the rear. 

**Tn connection with this request we call your 
attention to the city ouilding and fire ordinance, 
Sect. 1062. D. J. Swenre, Fire Marshal 
“The Chicago Fire Underwriters’ Association.” 
— Bulletin, Uhicago, March 19th, 1886. 
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Massachusetts “Mutua Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


35 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
fvery policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCE 


CHALLENGES CRITICISM 
As adopted by the 


Provident Savings Life, 
No. 55 LIBERTY ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 





The SAFEST, most EQUITABLE, and LEAST EX- 
PENSIVE system ever devised. 

AVOIDS high cost ot level premiums on the one 
hand and of Assessment Insurance, which is without 
science or security, on the other. 

ACTUAL COST of insuranee in the PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS during the calendar year 1884, less than $10 
per thousand, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OR CALL IN 
PERSON. 








co. 
Philadelphia. 
SEVENTY- SIXTH ANNOAL ME 
Cash ca) eoptal aon onnaceaeens ey . nce aa 
Reserve for reinsurance, unadjusted ane, 
and all CALMS... -s0eee-eveeeeeeees ececese - Lee S 
GPRS ccccc0: ce ccasccecccccccce iucistamaane 
917, 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, pia se 289, 06 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY 


The Annual Premium at the Age of 30 will be 18 
At the end =“ the twenty years = Se Company wad 
return to Ld) pepeccces sees 8570 00 
While the 81,00 Insurance oat have 
secured f See ne we ot, Se 
or #1, oa fos. ‘81,000 year. a ti yeane tee, 
Soe each ark me Sears 
comes & pa UP Po cy 0! a other amount 
) ye pt. 4 


enone. 
but are fixed t ‘a 
panitive ve contract, the fall’ ta face of the Polic 
ceeret Beart santo fants & fee 
continuance of polic — ba as = 
Gagramecd by 


Cash or Paid-up V: 
the ten 

Arar ther ages and rr and also 

in tne aud 1S year plana write to or at the 








Twenty-Second Annual Statement 
7 


OF THE 


CONTINENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


INCOME FOR 1885. 


From Premiuma,.........cscesees secteeseeeee $198,823 13 
From Interests, Rents, “and all other 
GOUSGE. <civcccese cscosccccssccssescoccscccece §©6©SRSDE GS 


DISBURSED 1885. 
TO POLICYHO).DERS, 
Death Claims paid,............... $76,625 67 
Matured Endowments paid..... 96,566 21 
Dividends, Purchased and Can- 
Cthed Pabiahes.ccccccccccccccescce 52,898 31 —®226,090 19 
Commissions and Salaries paid 
Agents and Managers of 
Agencies,. -- 46,697 84 
Salaries paid Officers ‘and Clerks 20,299 84 
Printing, Stationery, Advertis. 
ing, Postage, Charges and 
Rem ccccccccceccosees Oeerecceces 10,366 50 
Medical Examiners’ Fees,....... 5,194 00 
Taxes, Legal Expenses, and 
amount charged to Profit and 
pe eecccreccccoccosecc’ Wbevessecee 


pe 
ASSETS, 


"827,782 40 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 








Loans on Real Estate, first mortgages... $362,569 72 
Collateral Loans and Bills Receivable.... 366,561 96 
Premium Notes and Liens on Polices in 

LOBCO. cove cccseece eames 602,380 6 
Real Estate owned by the Company. beccts 245,137 89 
Bonds and Stocks,...............cseeeeeeeees 726,995 11 
Cash in Bank and Office 21,778 80 
Furniture, Fixtures and Safes. en aoe 8,875 35 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums... 35,195 90 

82,369,495 34 
LIABILITIES. 

Amount required to re-insure 

all outstanding Policies, (43 

per cent. interest)........... $1,915,860 25 
Claims by Death and Endow- 

ment awaiting proof with 

valid and satisfactory dis- 

GR csaceccsccnccsices< e+eee 69,012 42 
All other Liabilities........... 18,00u 00—@2,002,872 67 
ot EE Se eee precesose $366,622 67 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities..............118 per cent. 


JAS. T. PARSONS, Pres’t. 
A.T. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres’t. 
ROB’T E. BEECHER, Sec’y. 


Provident Lifsaud Trust Co 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


In 1885 


Increased its Assets to...810,472,202 94 
Increased its Surplus to. 2,250,115 45 
Increased its Volume of 

Business to............... 





45,678,669 00 
Decreased its Rate of Expense. 

Decreased its Rate of Mortality. 

In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 

Losses; equitable dealing with Policyholders; in 

strength of Organization, and in everything which 


contributes to the security and Cheapness of Life In 
surance, tbis Company stands unrivaled. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





AMERICAN” 


Fire Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK 
(ORGANIZED 1857) 


No. 120 Broadway. 


Will Remove April Ist to 146 Broadway. 


JAMES M, HALSTED, President. 


DAVID AD fecretary. 
W. H. CRULIUS, A int Secretary. 
HENRY DAYTON. General Agent, 


TOTAL ASSETS..,..,....4..-..00+-81,261,639 72 





THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMERT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3ist, 1885. 


AmounT oF LEDGER AssETS January 
BE Pisce cn cecnecesseccccncsosens sees ceeees «895,587,720 66 
INCOME. 


I cncnecemnnens coded $13,461,679 22 
Interest and Rents, es oeeee 3,128,378 91 16,690,053 13 


$72,127,773 79 





DISBURSEMENTS, 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 
MROMEB, cove ceccccccce 
Dividends, Surrender Values, ‘and. Annu- 
ee ssestesoccccosccecs iveccscesces 2,620,039 09 


Di bod Bad 


. $4,273,191 28 





Total Paid Policyholders........87,138.689 05 


Dividend on Capital........... acenniele 7,000 0 
Commissions, Advertising. Postage and 








Excnange......... 1,427,282 3 
General Expenses 1,302,118 6 
State, County, and City faxes 165,169 84 

B 10,040,259 94 
Net Cash Assets, Dec. 3ist, 
Gascon pnenetidatncecsmineibadl $62,087,513 85 
TT 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgager.. - 816,588,332 
New York Rea) Estate, “including the 

Equitable Buuld and purch un- 

Ie Po enicticsisstctensccecdccssse 8,360,782 62 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City 

Stocks, and other Investments. . - 26,416,269 94 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks 

(market vaiue, $1,969,667).......... 1,420,475 


Rea? Eetate outside the State of New 

York, including purchases under fore- 

closure and Society's Buiidings in other 

cities ....... 4,255,285 
Cash ip Banks and “Trust "Companies, at 

interest: and in transit (since received) 4,878,078 81 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 


miums..... Seedeccessoncopecesccetncce oouees 168,289 27 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds ove —— ” 

a seccececcees 2,193,864 03 
Interest and Rents due and accrued — 614,611 6 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 

tion (less premiums paid in advance 

B29,835).....2...0005 oes 896,344 00 
Deferred Premiums... - _ 1,261,054 00 





3ist. 
BBS. .cccccccccces eassocccessocccetl $66,553.387 50 
I hereby certify that, after a personal examination 
of the securities and accounts described in the fore- 
going statement, Ifind the same to be true and cor- 
rect as stated, 
Joun A. McCaLu, Jz.. Comptroller 


ToTaL LisBILITIEs, including legal Re- 
serve on all existing policies (4 per cent. 


Standard)........ WEbeondesvoceeceees soeess 52,691,148 87 
Total undivided Surpius, over Four _ — 
percent, Reserve........... . --813,862,239 13 


Of which the proportion contributed (as 

computed) by Policiesin generalclassis $5,145,539 13 
(Of which the proportion contributed (as 

computed) by Peliciesin Tontineclassis 8,716,700 00 





Upon the New York State Standard,4}s per 
cent., the Surplusis, as computed, $17,- 
495,329.40.) 





We certify to the correctness of the above calcula 
tion ofthe reserve and surplus. From this surplus 
the usual dividends will be made, 


Gxo. W. PHILLIPs, 
J. G. VAN CISE, { Actuaries. 





New Assurance written in 











1885........ ecscestene -- 896,011,378 00 
Total Outstanding ‘Ascur- 

BBC. occce scccccccscess Oo ceccccoes: $357.338,246 00 
Increase ot Premi I $1,430,319 00 
Increase of Surplus................83.378,622 U3 
Increase ot Assets..................88.391,461 96 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
James W. Alexander, John A. Stewart, 
Louis Fitzgerald. John D. Jones, 
Henry A. Hurlbut. Robert Lenox Kenned& 
Henry G. Marquand, Eugene Kelly, 
William A. Wheelock, Cornelius N. Bliss, 


Henry Day, George C. Magoun, 
Marcellus Hartley, William B. Kendall 
John Sloane, Samuel Borrowe, 
Henry M. Alexander, B, Williamson, 
Chauncey M. Depew William Walker, 
Charles G. Landon, George W. Carleton, 
Henry 8. Terbell, E. W. Lambert, 


Thomas 8. Young, B.F. Randolph, 
Robert Bliss, J. F. De Navarro, 
Daniel D. Lord, John . McCook, 
James M. Halsted, W. Whitewrizht, 
Horace Porter, Alanson 1rask, 
George De F. L. Day, E. Boudinot Colt, 





Wm. Alexander, William M. Bliss, 
Parker Handy, Cc. B. Alexander, 
_-_— Edward W. Scott. 
Oliver Ames, 
Eustace C, Fitz, Henry R. Wolcott, 
8. H. Phillips, : Denver. 
Boston. A. Van Bergen, Paris. 
Thomas A. Biddle, Horace J. Fairchild, 
George H. Stuart, Manchester, Eng. 


T. DeWitt Cuyler, Gustav G. Pohl, 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD; MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
the agenciee, 271 Broad way, N. Y.; 223 Wasuington 8t., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co, 


Bens. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. GIsBENs, Seo 

--817,846,546 65 

. 15,238.,61 16 
--82.607,785 49 


The attentivp of_the <a is coped | > A ~ New 
Feature in I te Ipeurance 





Assets... 
Liavilities... 
Total eaten 


Ss fiopted this Com- 
— of issa: ant {Bolt cies A monenly the 

um . tore cb. a toe whole Life Pol- 
eles. Pihese policies parucipate Aanual distri- 


bution of surplus, and on eaDject 10 the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law 

jaeb sasseneee and at up insurance values in. 
doreed o 


Pamphlets exp) anatory of the New Feature may b 
had on application at Comyany"s Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


0. P. FRALEIGH. Sec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 





All Policies henceforth senued are incontestable for 
= sth Gleine Loy one tisfact 
ms a once a es soon as 6a 
proofs are recei bow at the kad 
Absoiute security, combined with th the largest ibes. 
ality, assures the pop ity and of this Com- 





saris forras of Tontine Polimes isened 
THE CONTINEN: nin ge 
' Leh, ZeuR- 


ow HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JA8.8. PARSONS 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Youx, Janvary 28p, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affaires on the Sist December, 18865. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 188, to Sist December, 1685.......... $3,856,618 66 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 

TeMUATY, WB, 000 ccecccessccccoccesscceeccce 1,839,525 10 
Total marine premiume.......... .-.......- 85,196,143 76 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1885, to Sist December, 1885..............++ $3,770,094 30 


Losses paid during the same 
period 


«+ $1,91b,720 67 
Returns. of ¢ premiums and e: ex- 


penses.. ° _ $776,713 «2 a 
The company has the following a assets, 
viz; 
United States and State of New York 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... $9,024,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 
estimated at... ene 880, 000 00 
Premium nutes and bills receivable... 1,608,143 56 
Oash in bank,. eocccsccccgeecccccccccs 998,007 OB 
Amount,.........seseese- qneceetipescssial 812,740,396 46 





Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profite will be paid to the bolders thereot, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
thereon wili cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canoeiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1885, for which certificates wili be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES LPH LEMOYN 
CHARLES DENNIS, ROBERT BUMINT! TURN, 
W. d. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMib LOW, FRED'K H OOSSTIT, 
A.A RAVEN BRYCE, 

M. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT 
RSAMON STE: AMES 8 Bs rOREET 
z B. CO DINGTON, Jo ‘ 

LLIAM DE GROOT N SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY, @ B 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ENRY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM B. MACY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
Sonn YRWLE T, ED Ds JONES 
eivahed 3: WEnB T, ARSON. MATTLAND, 
EDMUND W. COBLI ” 


JOHN D. JONES, "President. 
OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 





W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 





” CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 1oo BROADWAY. 


Statement January ist, 1886. 


Total Cash Assets - - - - - - - + + + + * + $5,177,478 99 


Reserve for Fire Losses.............. bcs sdiibecesonneiatbbansaantaeieaiiatan . $371,822 37 
Reserve for Inland Marine LOS8@B...............cssssercessseeseseeere 98,583 45 
Reserve tor Unclaimed Scrip and Dividends......... ..... 32.765 44 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE. ............ cccsseeseesenceeees 2,265,427 88 
(Of which for Inland Marine $55,969 52). 
Reserve for Taxes Of 188G............cccccssssccssssessesessesesesseseees 50.000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1886...........c.cc:ccceeeeeeseeees 1,358,879 85 
TRE CP RR TiS AREAS TLE ae NOT PaO rhe OF 1,000,000 00 


Cash Assets, as above - - - 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


Law, now amount to ${,200,000. 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 











~- +--+ = - 85,177,478 99 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company; 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1885....... $57,835,998 45 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PBs occ cccrccccescsscccacesessepsccesvesese $13,517,426 03 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885......... 795,323 00—@13,722,108 03 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on 
Securities and Real Estate sold).............+.. 8,859,577 47 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1886............. 460,607 76— 3,399,069 71—@16,121,172 74 


$73,957,171 19 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including ooo additions te same......... $2,999,109 64 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
SE AIO, sc en0nesees se cceertseresnreeseceusens 741,764 47 
Annuities, dividends, and purchased policies................+.... 3,940,999 64 
Total Paid Policyholders..........s.0seeseeeeees $7,681,873 75 
Taxes and re-imsUranods. ......cccccccccce coccccsccccs coves 250,142 32 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ foes. . 2,024.090 


50 
438,446 62—€10, 444.553 19 
$63,512,618 06 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 


ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ............ $2,042,542 60 
United States bonds "and other bonds and stocks , value 
—— NI ccc cccivcnccsccccccscbuscvcncesc secseneescegs 83,640,220 56 
eh yo cc0esncscnncnndeceversecentsocegssaneeasosesceiosses 6,855,582 63 
Bonds + 4 mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
panned for $16,500,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
as ee on comme) heceecnseces see healt 18,159,500 00 
a. oans (market value of sec as collate 
ray aerator teedeson. «x lpmapdatbis. arr, 451,500 00 
*Loans on ing "policies (the reserve held the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,000,000.00)............+++- 416,084 15 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1886....... 2... eeee ee ceeeeeeceees 878,161 65 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (The Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 
ties, is estimated at (955,000)...........2ce ee ceeececeeere woes 575,699 50 
Agente’ balamoes.........0.ccccccccccccccccccccccsccvcveccccvoces 58,142 73 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1886.............. 485,284 18--$63,512,618 00 
Market value of securities over — on Company's books............ g60000sGe0bees 351,703 32 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 





CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886- - 
Appropriated as follows: 


$66,864,321 32 





fonind losses, due subsequent to anid = ere ° $144,424 00 
QWRNINE BIIEE, C06. cccoccdocccscccscececsesce 248,423 12 
Maeoured endowments, due tnd unpaid claims not presented). . 41,854 06 
Avpnuities due and unpaid (un 1 Sree 10,596 a 
Reserved for ——- 2. ile net ee! rari in- 
surance at 4 per cen je Dy jum ; non-| pat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net preminum.............sseeeeeees 56,200,875 00 
Reserved for contingent hhabilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January Ist, 1885, over and above a 
——— reserve on existing policies of that 
ERR Oe gl Ee are $2,633,796 70 
Addition to the Fund during 1885.... ........... 962,683 31 
I. vcs cn cnnvendses sousonsesncurernsy cases $3,586,480 01 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during ~ year 
on matured Tomtines. .....-...ceecececeeeecce 462,787 24 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1886.............sseeeeees 8,123,742 77 
Reserved for premiums paid im advance...........-ceseceseeees ° 29,934 03 
$59,790,848 19 
Divisional Surplus (Company's Standard)........... ebeee $7,064,473 13 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4}¢ percent............ $13,225,053 94 


From the undivided ~~~ of $7,064,473.18 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating cies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment of next annual pom 1 among 


Death- claims Income from Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets. 
1881, $2,013,208 1881, $2,432,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $151.760,824 Jan. 1, 1882, $47,228,781 
1882, 1,955,292 1882, 2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097  Jan.1,1883, 50,800,396 
1 2,263,092 1888, 2,712,868 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,048  Jam.1, 1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,257,178 1884, 32,971,624 Jan. 1, 18°56, 229,384,586 Jan. 1, 1885, 59,288,753 
1886, 2,999,109 1885, 8, Jan. 1, 1606, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452. 
Jan. 1, 1885—OCompany’s Standard, $4,371,014; State Standard, $9,896,773 
SURPLUS san. 1, 1886—Company’s Standard, 7,064,473; State Standard, 19,225,058 
| INCRBASE—Company’s Standard, $2,093,459; State Standard, $3,828 280 
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Old and ‘ Poung. 


THE FOUNTAIN’S SONG. 


BY ROSE TERRY OOOKE. 





I am a lonely sewing girl, 
Amid the city’s throng ; 

I work for bread through all the day 
T hat seems so dull and long. 


When morning dawns in misty gray, 
And curling smokes arise, 

I take my long and lonesome walk 
With weary heart and eyes. 


And when between the rows of walls 
The far, sad stars I see, 

Homeward, with work for midnight hours, 
I creep so wearily 


To such a dark and dreary place, 
Where no kind faces come. 

Oh! thinking of my childhood days 
I cannot call it home. 


Ihave no mother waiting there 
With weicome. Sheis dead. 

I cannot feel her tender kias 
Upon my throbbing head. 


The only thing in all the world 
That seems to me delight 

Is looking at the fountain’s spray 
At morning and at night. 


It leaps amid a pleasant square, 
Beneath the greenest trees 

That ever tossed their glittering boughs, 
To every wandering breeze. 


I stand beside its silver showers 
Like one who sees, ia dreams, 

A glimpse of Heaven’s untroubled rest 
And living crystal streams. 


It brings me back the careless days’ 
I played among the rills 

That trickle down from stone to stone 
Along my native hills ; 


The oak-tree, with its clinging vine, 
Where grapes in autumn hung, 

And, holding fast with sturdy hands, 
My merry brothers swung ; 


The nuts that fell when frosts began ; 
The thousand romping plays 

We had beneath the chestnut trees— 
Oh! those were happy days. 


I half forget the time to come, 
Its struggles and its fears, 
As if it were a sin to see 
Such lovely things through tears. 


And when my heart beats faint as death, 
And every breath is pain, 

The music of that falling spray 
Calls me to life again. 


It’s never-weary leaping rain, 
Unknowing change or choice, 

Has sung to me a song as plain 
As any human voice. 


“Toil on! Toil on, through woe or wrong ! 
To each some task is given ; 
And drops that fall to waste on earth 
Are drawn in light to Heaven.” 
WInesTED, Cony, 





BURGLARS IN PARADISE.* 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 








IX. 





MESSRS. HIDE AND SEEK. 


THE summer was wearing on But that 
Registered Bond No. 30075 had not been 
restored to Paradise. Freshets of circulars 
poured over the land. The reward was 
gradually increased at about the rate of a 
dollar a day. Tom telegraphed exorbitant- 
ly from’ different points upon the map of 
North America. Mr. Pushett called at the 
cottage, wita a new clew, from twice to three 
times a week. Messrs. Jump and Jiggles 
sent a copy of some advertisements once 
used by them in tracking down a heavy 
theft from their private safe; but stated 
that, in that case, the money was never re- 
covered. The Fee Fi Fum wrote to Coro- 
na that their lawyer would be happy to ex- 
plain to her that bond of indemnity. From 
the headquarters of the State Force nothing 
was received but a bill for printing circu- 
lars. 

It was in August that Tom telegraphed, 
one pleasant evening, the two words, 
‘* Private Detective.” 

While Corona sat turning this message 
over in her hand and in her mind, another, 
with winged heels, flew tast uponit. The 
second said: 


*Copyrighted, 12e6, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 








“But be careful about confounding felony.” 


‘*IT don’t see exactly what he means,’’ 
said Corona to Susy; for Susy was visiting 
her just then with the baby. 

‘‘T always know what he means,” said 
Susy. ‘Let me see the telegram. ‘Con- 
founding felony. Confounding felony.’ 
What is ‘confounding felony ’?” 

‘Tt must be a mistake,” said Corona. 

“Oh! no,” said Susy. ‘‘Tom never makes 
mistakes.” 

“Iv’s that telegram company made the 
mistake,” observed Puelvir. ‘‘I never 
did think much of 9 concern that would 
steal the name of the Woman’s Christian 
Union outright that way.” 

‘“*Whoever made the mistake,” said 
Corona, ‘‘I think Tom must have meant 
‘compounding.’ I think I’ve heard the 
expression. I’m not clear what it means. 
I must ask Mr. Pushett.” 

But Susy shook her head. She persisted 
that confound was the natural and proper 
word in that connection. She thought it 
might have been confounded—‘ confounded 
felony’; from what she knew of Tom’s 
habits of speech, she tLought this quite 
possible. Susy was very positive. She 
usually was. And then the baby cried— 
the baby generally did cry—and Susy said 
she wanted Corona to take her to ride. 
Susy did not say, but she thought, that it 
was very inhospitable in Corona that the 
Lady of Shalott had broken her saddle-girth 
and that Zero had gone over tothe city to 
get it mended. Susy did say that horse 
was always breaking something and being 
mended; and Corona replied that this was 
quite true. Susy was having a delightful 
visit at the Old Maids’ Paradise; but you 
never would have thought it. 

The next morning Corona took her sister- 
in-law and her niece upon a drive; and as 
nothing broke but a buckle in the bridle, 
and as the Lady did not cast a shoe, and 
did not happen to get a great many stones 
into her feet, and was not too warm,so that 
Corona felt at liberty to let her go, and 
was not too cold, so it was not necessary to 
blanket her—they had a charming drive, 
and returned in excellent spirits. Corona 
was just waiting to give the Lady of Shalott 
her piece of maple sugar, and to remind 
Zero to look for rocks in her feet, and be 
sure and wash her ankles, and put on her 
duster, and hang up the harness, and not 
give her anything for half an hour, and 
not to torget to wet the oats, and to remem- 
ber the hay, and not to take anybody’s else 
pail, and look after the bedding, and to 
give her all the water she wanted, and to 
shut the barn window where the draught 
was, and dust the cushions, and wash’ the 
wheels, and shake the mat, and dry the 
sponges and put the chamois in the sun, 
and pull the buggy in out of it, andshut the 
barn door, and come again at four o’clock— 
as Corona was thus struggling with her 
daily duties as alone woman who boarded 
a horse in Fairharbor, Puelvir came out to 
tell her that there was another man in the 
parlor, and she thought he was a widower 
or a book-agent; she couldn’t tell which. 

But when Corona went into the house, 
she found that he was a New York detec- 
tive. He introduced himself as representing 
the famous firm of Hide & Seek; private de- 
tectives. He admitted that he was Mr. Seek. 
He usually sent a man; but this case he con- 
sidered a little out of the ordinary run. 
Her brother, he said, had sent him; he had 
requested them to lose no time in giving 
her at least the opportunity to put her 
affairs intotheir hands. Mr. Seek had seen 
her brother for ten minutes as he was pass- 
ing through on his way to somewhere. He 
produced a line of introduction from Tom 
in proof of these assertions, and Corona 
begged him to be seated. Mr. Seek added 
that they had ten dollars a day and ex- 
penses. As nearly as he could make out, 
he should expect to recover her bond in 
about five days after he once got at it. 
After a little preliminary firing, Corona 
confided to Mr. Seek that the State did not 
protect her, that the Fee-Fi-Fum charged 
their law-suits and their inadvertence to 
her, and that Mr. Pushett woke her up 
nights. In short, she said, she was now 
ready to do what she sbould have done the 
day the robbery was committed—to put 
herself unreservedly in the hands of hon- 

orable private detectives, who could insure 
the return of her property for any pecuniary 





consideration which the interests at stake 
might justify her in,paying. 

‘So Mr. Seek took. out his note-book and 
pencil, asMr. Pushett-had done; and he, in 
his turn, called for the points of the case. 
Corona was delighted with the exquisite 
agility which marked the detertive’s move- 
ments. They were in highly-organized 
contrast to the crude energy of the local 
force or the sedative benediction of State 
protection. The professional detective had 
the “* go” of a man who charged by the 
comma, and to whom every interrogation 
point meant money. He said it would be 
necessary to ask a few questions, and he 
proceeded something in the following man- 
ner, after begging the lady’s pardon for his 
precision of detail: 

‘Your name, if you please? Maiden 
name? Where do you reside in the win- 
ter? Parents living? Theirname? Name 
of Paternal Grandfather? Maternal Grand- 
mother? Her maiden name? Any con- 
sumption in your family? Insanity? Epi- 
lepsy? Are you a Homeopathist? Asa 
family, do youwshave severe colds? Any of 
your folks ever in prison? Ever hung for 
anything? Are you quick-tempered? How 
old are you? Where were you born? Did 
you ever have red hair? False teeth? 
What is your hight, if you please? Blue 
eyes? Have you any occupation? Do you 
drink coffee? Is it yourintention to marry? 
How much are you worth?” 

When the detective had put these ques- 
tions, with others of an equally comprehen- 
sive nature, he requested to see the servants 
of the family. Zero was first brought upon 
the scene. The detective took the boy in 
with one piercing professional glance, then 
made a perfectly unconscious and rather 
interesting gesture with the lead pencil, 
as if he canceled that entry in the topic. 
He gave, however, a few passing inquiries: 

** Well, Zero, how long have you been 
in the service of this lady? 

a) Hey?” 

‘*How long have you worked for this 
lady?” 

‘*Lady? The horse name’s the Lady. 
She calls her the Lady that Sold Out. I 
take care of her. She’s a good horse.” 

** Are you deaf?” 

se Eh?” 

‘* Deaf? Are you DEAF?” 

‘*No, I aint deef. I’m a little hard o’ 
hearin’.” 

‘* Who was the person who asked you 
how much money your employer kept—” 

7) Hi?” 

‘* Who was the person?” etc., etc. 

‘* He warn’t a person. He was a boy.” 

‘* What was his name?” 

‘‘Hey? Dunno. Never see him afore, 
Never see him sence. He was a kind of 
long boy. LHe don’t belong in these parts. 
What? I didn’t sense what you said. 
Hey?” ; 

‘*Where were you on the night of the 
robbery ?” 

‘*Me? Iwas to home, sleepin’ along of 
my little brother.” 

‘* How did you spend the previous even- 
ing?” 

‘‘Marm give me a Sunday-school lesson 
to learn to my sister. I helped alongof the 
dishes first, and chopped the kindlin’.” 

‘“‘Are you aware that you might have 
been the subject of suspicion in this busi- 
ness?” 

ay Hey ?” 

‘* Suspicion. Do you know you might”— 

‘*Fishin’? No, I aint fishin’ these days. 
I take care of her and her horse.” 

At this point the detective said that 
would do, and requested to see the female 
domestic. Puelvir came. She had her 
crimps on, and a fresh dress. She stood 
with her hands upon her hips. She andthe 
detective eyed each other. The detective 
smiled slightly. But Puelvir did not smile. 

‘*Here I be!” she began. ‘‘What do you 
want of me?” 

‘* Your name, if agreeable to you.” 

“Ivs a very agreeable name tome. I 
was christened Puella Virginia of a Christ- 
mas Sunday in the Baptist meetin’-house. 
Nor I’ve never seen any reason to change 
it, nuther.” 

‘* Your age?” 

‘**Be you the census taker?” 

‘*T am anything that serves my purposes 
in this business.” 

**The last one asked me how many chil- 








—$——— 


dren there was in this house. I shut the 
door in his face, aud sent him about his 
business. That one vou hear cryin’ up. 
stairs belongs to her sister-in-law. 1t don’t 
reside here, thanks to mercy.” 

‘You have forgotten to tell me how old 
you are.” 

‘*Just fifteen come Janooray,” said Pu. 
elvir, grimly. 

‘* How long do you purpose to remain in 
the service of this lady?” 

“* Long as she’ll.have me.” 

‘*Are you attached to her service?” 

‘*T refused two for her in a year and six 
months.” 

“Two what?” 

“Two widderers. (Never you mind 
Miss Corona; I don’t count the raspberry 
man, neither.”) 

‘* That peddler—he was an old acquaint- 
ance of yours, I believe; wasn’t he? Was 
he an agreeable gentleman?” 

‘What are you up to?” said Puelvir, 
sharply. 

‘*He said some polite things, perhaps, to 
you. I should think he might. I was 
merely inquiring ”— 

‘*Men folks are most generally polite to 
me. They hev to be.” 

** Especially in this case, when it was an 
old friend, I think you said. Somebody 
whose acquaintance you formed last win- 
ter? Wanted to marry you, I dare say, if 
you had returned his sentiments?” 

‘‘ Look-a here!” said Puelvir, slowly, in 
a voice of concentrated passion; all her 
gaunt, faithful face seemed to draw back 
and square off at the detective: ‘‘ Do you 
mean—do you darst to mean to—to come 
here with the drippin’s of a notion in the 
bottom of your miser’ble sneakin’ Noo 
York City soul, that me and her burglars 
was on terms? D» you darst to figger ’it 
as I move in any sech circle of society? Do 
you darst to suppose—Lord have mercy on 
his soul!” cried Pueivir, turning to her 
mistress, with a motion and expression 
which were so noble that they could not fail 
of being beautiful. ‘‘What do you suppose 
the poor critter does darst to suppose? Me 
—me, Miss Corona!—and I’ve been that 
fond of you. Well, there! Let the creetur 
go. He aint wuth a tear, not even where 
salt’s so plenty asit is alongshore. I won't 
cry for him; you don’t catch me. You— 
poor—creetur,” added Puelvir, gently; 
‘“You’re wuss than a censas-taker. You 
may go. I haven’t nothin’ more to say to 
you. You may go. I’ve got some sass to 
season. You'll have to excuse me, sir. 
Good mornin’.” 

When the detective had finished his con- 
versations with Corona and Zero and 
Puelvir, and had examined the premises 
carefully, and had interviewed the express- 
man and Mr. Pushett, he expressed him. 
self as perfectly satisfied with his mora- 
ing’s work. He said it was as clear a case 
as he ever had in his life. He said all he 
wanted now was four days. He expected 
to be able to put his finger on the bond in 
four days. It was a beautiful case, he said. 
The servants were not implicated—he had 
never thought the servants were impli- 
cated. This was the work of a professional 
cracksman. What was more, Mr. Seek 
added, with acertain pride in his tone, it 
wwas the work of New York cracksmen. 
It was too neat to be done anywhere else. 
They talk about the culture of Boston; it 
was all very well; but when you came to 
a thing ofthis kind, it couldn’t be com 
passed outside of New York. It was the 
most beautiful piece of work he had seen 
for some time. There was a dexterity, 4 

dare, a reticence about the job, which, 
(professionally speaking), excited Mr. 
Seek’s admiration. He worked himself 
into such a glow upon the subject that 
Corona quite shared his enthusiasm. She 
began to feel it something of an honor to 
have been burgled by such highly-developed 
cracksmen; and when Mr. Seek assured 
her that he knew the fellow past all ques- 
tion, her excitement waxed rapidly. 

“Beyond all doubt,” said Mr. Seek, 88 
he rose to take his adieus, ‘‘the man who 
robbed your house is Marcus Aurelius 
Bobbin—a notorious cracksman; belongs 
to the second.story gang; he’s an expert; I 
know him well. Been in Sing-Sing three 
times, for forgery, and other-little matters. 
There isn’t a deeper fellow in the country; 
his skill is really something uncommon. 
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If he isn’t drunk I can put my finger on 
him to-morrow evening. If he isn’t here, 


he will be there or there. I know every 
saloon he visits; every pal in his gang; 
every indictment that is hanging over his 
head. There are four against him already. 
Your bond is in the hands of his fence. 
I know hisfence. Orit is st his pawn- 
proker’s. I know his pawnbroker very 
well. I’d raise the reward a few dollars, if 
I was you. Perhaps I’d print a few more 
circulars. I’d make it up to two thousand. 
Give me a few hundred to scatter as I go 
along. In case of any hitch it would be a 
good thing. But I am certain of my clew. 
I am confident Marcus Aurelius will come 
to terms. In point of fact, I presume he is 
only waiting to hear from me. He counts 
upon your taking—any honorable steps. 
You may expect to see your bond within 
six days. I shall telegraph you as soon as I 
see my man. Itis a remarkably neat case. 
I will keep you informed. You will prob- 
ably hear from me to-morrow night.” 

But Corova did not hear from the New 
York detective to-morrow night, nor the 
next night, nor the next. It lacked a little 
of a week from the day of his visit at Par- 
adise, when a letter was received from Mr. 
Seek which ran: 

“ OFFICE oF HivE, Seek & Co., New YorxK Crry. 

“Dear Madam: Marcus Aurelius Bobbin is 
committed for murder in the second degree. As, 
it seems, he was in prison at the date of the 
robbery, we find him able to prove analibi. We 
have now a better clew than that. Have no 
doubt whatever that we are on the right scent 
this time. Please send by check, to order, forty 
dollars more by return mail. It will be needed 
immediately. Yours, etc., 

** Hipg, Sze & Co.” 

Days passed. Nights fied. The moon 
waned.’ At intervals Corona heard from 
Messrs. Hide & Seek. Usually it was by 
telegraph; collect dispatches. They were 
always cheerful dispatches. Sometimes 
they said: 

‘* Must have $50 to-morrow. New clew.” 


Maddening messages like these dashed 
upon her, inevitably in the evening after the 
last train had gone: 

‘**Come to New York or send agent. 
consult with you.” 


Must 


Or, without a moment’s warning, she 


found herself plunged into an abyss like 
this: : 

“Send $75 by telegraph. Pawnbroker hedges. 
All goes well.” 

Ou vort les vieilles lunes? Where go the 
old clews? Corona went so far as to won- 
der sometimes; but she never went any 
further. Nothing went any further, except 
her check-book. She used up one and be- 
gan another in the ardent service of Messrs. 
Hide & Seek. But neither Messrs. Hide & 
Seek, nor the Protecting State, nor Mr. 
Pushett, nor time, nor the burglars, nor the 
check-book, restored to Paradise that Reg- 
istered Bond of the Fee-Fi-Fum and I. O. 


To be continued, 
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A CREAKY POEM. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 











CrEAKINGs there are plenty, plenty in this 
world, 

Some are loud and straight out, some a little 
curled ; 

Don’t you hear that creaking, creaking down 
the lane, 

Heavy loaded wagon with Polly and her swain? 


Oh! the creaky wagon, with its creaky wheels, 
Seems to mock the lover as he kisses steals. 


There’s creaking of the blue sign as it gayly 
- swings : 

Western Union Telegraph” is the change it 
rings. 

You can send a message, wherever it appear, 

Of love or gain or hope, or simply of good 
cheer, 

You can catch a thief or make a bargain fine. 

Creak away, creak away, useful little sign! 


Then there is the creaking, creaking of the 
gate, 

When our Charley comes home very, very late, 

When the tell-tale hinges of the ancient door 

Out upon the silence awful creakings pour, 

That arouse the household, Grandpa, Ma and 
me, 


Asking all together, ‘‘ What can that noise be?” 


Sure as sickness comes a callin i 
g, calling you, 
»Comes the doctor also, with'his creaking shoe ; 


in creaking loudly, feels your pulse 
with eare, 





Looks upon his gold watch with funereal air ; 

Then he gets out slowly with a creaking toe, 

Sounds like pay me, pay me, pay me what you 
owe. 


There’s the creaking bed in the wayside inn, 

Creaking, creaking, just as though creaking 
were no sin, 

Waking the new baby right across the hall 

Till it kicks and struggles and begins to bawl. 

Creaking till the drummer, not unknown to 
fame, 

Uses words that fill me with a blushing shame. 


Willie knows the creaking, creaking at the 
well, 

When the oaken bucket rises like a spell 

Wrought by Mollie’s brown eyes, and her 


dimpled hand, 

Knows she'll wanta little help just to make 
it land 

Safe upon the well-curb, while brown Rover 
stands 

Winking at the lovers and their meeting 
hands. ‘ 


Hark the merry shouting and the creaking 
swing ! 

All the merry echoes back the creakings ring. 

See the brand new foot-board touch the bend- 
ing bough! 

Swings are twice as nice when they cree-cree- 
crow, 

Creaking, creaking the higher up you go; 

Creaking swings are jolly, boys and girls all 
know. 


Hear the creaking, creaking of that ancient 

stone, 
+ When poor Bob and Tomnay work it all alone- 

Sharpening ax and hatchet out here in the 
sun, 

When the boys are fishing, isn’t any fun. 

Sharpening ax and hatchet and this great 
big knife 

Is what makes a fellow tired of his life. 


Then there is the creaking of the ship at 
sea 

When the tossing billows strike her in their 
glee, 

As she courtesies to them, climbs their shin- 
ing side, 

Straining every timber in her strength and 
pride, 

Creaking as she dives down ’mid the waters 
deep, 

Mounting up their rough grades with a 
creaky leap. 


There’s the distracting creaking of the 
church’s door, 
And the trying creaking of the thinly covered 


floor, 

As Janey Jones and father come sailing up 
the aisle— 

He, a peony of blushes, she a figure-head of 
atyle. 


Then the little misses whisper: ‘* Late James 
always that,” 

And young Barber sighs and settles his heavy 
swell cravat. 


Happy creaking of the mother’s nursery 
cbair, 

When she presses kisses on her baby’s hair, 

While baby rumples up her bow of red or 
blue 

And tries with all her might the flowing ends 
to chew, 

While Tommy pats her forehead, as though 
*twere Rover’s back, 

And a million questions put her mind upon 
the rack. 


Creeks were made to wade in, shout the chil- 
dren sweet, 

Dimpling all the water with their sunburnt 
feet. 

Creeks were made to bathe in on a summer 
day, 

Spite of teachers’ switching and unfeeling 
way. 

Creeks were made for catching frogs and 
minnows fine, 

And other tempting pleasures in the truant 
line. 

CornNWALL-ON-HuDsON. 





RAYONNETTE’S SLIPPER. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A GOOD-NATURED 
FAIRY. 








BY AGNES T. CARTER. 


Tue late moon shed a flood of soft yellow 
light over the pale grain-fields and the 
dusky pasture land, but could not brighten 
the woods which stretched darkly over the 
hill, making a heavy shadow against the 
quivering purple of the sky. It was now 
two or three hours beyond the August mid- 
night; but the moon, being on the wane, 
had but just reached its hight, while the 
stars twinkled merrily through the warm 
air. The country was very quiet; only a 





soft humming filled the air, which your 





own movements, if you chanced to be walk- 
ing abroad at that unusual hour, would 
keep you from hearing. 
But just on the edge of the wood your 
ear might have caught the tiniest possible 
sounds of merriment, even before you came 
in sight of what was going on. For here 
the fairies had drawn a magic ring on the 
grass, and were having a feast and a dance. 
The cloth, of whitest cobweb, was spread 
upon a large, low mushroom, after the most 
approved fairy fashion. The acorn cups 
were filled with clear dew, or with honey 
fresh from the flower. Kernels of rye and 
wheat were daintily served on the half- 
shell. Blackberries, huckleberries and 
elderberries were plentiful, and acorns 
skillfully prepared, and I cannot tell what 
more, finishing with delicate confections of 
rose-leaves, and with the long, slender 
honeysuckle flowers, from which fairy lips 
drew the single heavy drop of delicious 
sweetness. 
There were beetles, and tree.toads, and 
katy-dids, and one or two crickets, to drone 
and chirp by way of a musical band; but 
when the fairies stood up to dance, there 
own singing was quite sufficient; for all 
trilled in a lively manner, while tripping 
avd whirling about more lightly than 
autumn leaves blown bythe wind. Sucha 
pretty sight it was! The tiny figures, so 
trim and slight, the motion so graceful and 
smooth—if one might but seethem! Sing- 
ing and dancing at once, they yet did not 
seem to lose their breath. 

Sona. 


Underneath the waning moon, 
Trip it, trip it, fairies all! 
Darker nights will follow soon, 
When no shining moonbeams fall. 
Then by fire-flies’ light we’ll go, 
Trip it, trip it, heel and toe! 


We have set a pearl of dew 
On each sleeping flower’s eye ; 
Hung the grass-spears all anew 
With a jewel swinging high. 
Now, our task completed quite, 
Dance we in the moonbeam white. 


Mortals sleep, and night is still ; 
Then we ca)l our fairy throng, 
And the radiant night we fill 
With our feast and dance and song. 
Mortals sleep and never know. 
Trip it, trip it, heel and toe! 


The light figures whirled faster and faster 
in the circles of the dance, and no one 
thought of being tired. Suddenly a small, 
sweet voice cried: 

**Oh! look, look! 
ing pale!” 

And, in truth, a dim gray light was 
stealing up the eastern sky. The company 
sped toward the forest as fast as their tiny 
feet could carry them, with the assistance 
of their dear little wings, which were spread 
like wee sails to the freshening air; for a 
breeze usually springs up, you know, just 
before sunrise; and so if you get up very 
early in the morning you will find that by 
far the coolest part of the August day. 
They swept away like a flight of birds, tip- 
ping the mushroom table so that the empty 
acorn-cups rolled about on the ground, and 
the grass and wild-flower stems shook even 
after they had disappeared. 

They ran far into the depth of the wood, 
then stopped, with musical peals of fairy 
laughter, and began to sort themselves ac- 
cording to rank and office before hiding 
away under the burdock-leaves and toad- 
stools and in thick-leaved or hollow trees 
for the hours of daylight. The maids of 
honor drew around them their cloaks of 
invisibility as they gathered about the 
Queen, who was laughing and affecting to 
pant; but that was altogether an affecta- 
tion. 

‘* Where 
Queen. 

‘*Madam, she has lost a slipper,” replied 
a slim fairy with violet-tinted wings, drop- 
ping her invisible cloak while she made a 
low reverence. 


The stars are grow- 


is Rayonnette?” asked the 


repeated the Queen, with a show of dis- 
pleasure. 

There was a stir in the pretty ranks, and 
a fairy in silver gossamer stepped forth— 
stepped with one red satin slipper and one 
tiny white, bare foot, looking confused and 
frightened. 

‘* Where have you left your slipper, Ray- 
onnette?” asked the Fairy Queen. 

‘*I do not know, Madam. I fear I must 





have dropped it outside the wood.” 


‘Where is she? Let her come to me!” 


The poor little thing did not dare to raise 

her eyes; but the other ladies turned pale. 

They had never seen their mistress so stern 

before. 

‘*That was very careless. Such heed- 

lessness might pass among mortal boys and 

girls; but it has ever been our boast that 

the fairies are always neat and orderly. 

You may go and find your slipper, and do 

not come back without it, or something 

more valuable in place of it.” 

The little fay hung her head, and the 

ladies whispered that there was a dewdrop 

on her cheek, as she slowly moved away. 

In anothcr moment the cloaks were on, 

and not a fairy could be seen. 

Poor little Rayonnette walked slowly 

away, her long blue wings, which were like 
those of a dragon fly, drooping from her 
shoulders. She had never been in disgrace 
before, and this was terrible. She had 
heard fairies scolded for being in mischief; 

but the Queen had not been so angry nor so 
severe as now, for carelessness in a fairy is 
scarcely to be forgiven. She went to the 
place where she had first become aware 
that she was running barefoot, and searched 
the soft green moss in vain; and from there 
made her way back to the mushroom table, 
hunting all through the grass and behind 
the daisies; but not a trace of the lost slip- 
per could she discover. The sky had 
turned pink, and was beginning to turn 
blue, and there was a charming fresh bright- 
ness and coolness everywhere, when the 
fairy at last made up her mind that the 
slipper was not to be found, and that she 
might better start out in search of some- 
thing in place of it. Soshe took up her 
little satche] made of beetles’ wings, slipped 
on her invisible cloak, and pulled the 
hood over her golden head, so that she 
might travel quite unseen, and started out, 
but with a faint heart, upon her journey. 

She had never before been out at that 
hour; and, in spite of her distress, she felt 
the soothing influence of the delicious morn- 
ing air and the sparkling freshness of the 
landscape. 'The dewdrops, which her own 
small hand had helped to set, were changed 
from pearls to diamonds and opals, with a 
tiny rainbow twinkling in each; and you 
must remember that the fairy had never 
seen a rainbow. Her first idea was that 
she could find nothing more beautiful than 
this to give to the Fairy Queen; but she 
soon discovered that she could not carry the 
rainbow away with her. 

To tell the truth, although she was much 
frightened at being out all alone by day- 
light (as you might be if you were out alone 
in the dark), yet she found the day very 
charming. Perhaps more wonderful than 
the sights were the sounds of the morning, 
and the fairy heard them,every one. There 
were the chirp of the sparrow, the cry of 
the cat-bird, the song of robin and thrush, 
and the wonderful carols of black-bird and 
blue-bird and oriole. Then came the far- 
away crowing of cocks, the lowing of cattle, 
the cackling of geese, and other barnyard 
noises. 

Besides these, there were the pleasant, 
brisk rustling of the busy morning breeze 
among the leaves and through the grain, 
the hum of bees, the whirring of swift 
wings, and the hundred small noises of in- 
sects, happy in the golden sunlight. 

Suddenly she came in sight of an object 
so dazzling and beautiful that she uttered 
acry of delight. it was a fine silken cob- 
web, outspread on the tops of the dark 
grass, and thickly strewn with large, round 
dewdrops, the whole glistening like crystal 
and silver as the sunbeams struck it. She 
could see something fluttering in the midst 
of the glitter, and as she drew near it 
proved to be agreat golden butterfly, whose 
feet were caught inthe web. She might 
have taken the soft, golden wings to make 
her queen a new butterfly mantle; but when 
she saw the pretty creature struggle, her 
heart was moved with pity. She tenderly 
tore away the firm, slender threads, and the 
butterfly, more beautiful than before, rose 
on wide, shining wings toward the bright 
blue of the sky. 

The little fairy felt her spirits steadily 
rising. By and by she began to pass the 
farmhouses, and saw the housewives skim- 
ming the milk, and the maids bustling 
about, rattling the shining pans and 
flourishing mops and brooms; while 





brown-faced children shouted and laughed 
as they chased each other away from the 
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doors. Everything was cheerful and 
thrifty and comfortable, but there seemed 
little hope tbat our fairy should find her 
wonderful prize in such a neighborhood. 
She stopped near a kitchen door, and 
gathered a sprig of fennel, which she care- 
fully pulled to pieces, at the same time re- 
peating over it the fairy charm: 


“ Fennel-seed ! fe xnel-seed ! 
Kindly serve me at my need, 
When I make a wish on you, 
May it speedily come true!” 


Then she dropped the seeds into her tiny 
satchel, and went on her way. 

Suddenly, while she was resting in 
an old-fashioned garden, full of phlox, 
and marigolds, and pinks, and sweet- 
williams, and _ hearts-ease and _ holly- 
hocks, ard with tall, flaming tiger- 

lilies under the windows, she herd the 
low, sweet, long-drawn tones of a violin. 
Now, Rayounetie was very fond of music, 
and had often gone outside of the fairy ring 
to listen all alone to the plaintive notes 
of the whip-poor-will. A very clever fairy, 
who had since left the wood to seek his 
fortune, had made her a tiny flute cut of a 
smooth, hollow timothy stem, on which 
she had learned to play so sweetly as to 
make her a great favorite with the Fairy 
Queen. But music like this she had never 
heard—so sweet and sad, yet hopeful, and 
with a something in it which the fairy 
music could not possibly have; which only 
a soul who has hoped and feared, and suf- 
fered and struggled and conquered, could 
ever bring out of harp or flute or violin. 

Wee bright tears stcod in the wee bright 
eyes as MRayonnette listened, leaning 
against a tiger-lily s'alk. At the first pause, 
she slipped in at the open door, and into 
the room from which the music came. She 
saw a woman in a white cap, her hands 
clasped over the knitting-work in her lap, 
listening with glowing face, while tears 
rolled one by one down her cheeks. The 
fairy gazed at her wonderingly, then looked 
at the musician, her son. He was sitting 
by the window, where a little choke-cherry 
tree, outside, pressed its red bunches 
against the glass. He held his violin 
caressingly, and bent his head toward it, 
as if it were whisperingto him. And now 
again he began to play, slowly, fitfully; 
and stopped abruptly. 

** It will not come to me,” he said, sadly, 
**and yet it seems only just out of reach.” 

And then he to!d his mother (while the 
fay in her invisible cloak beard unseen), 
how, during the years in which his violin 
had been his only friend, he had spent his 
life in trying to find a beautiful air, which 
must make the world better and brighter; 
but it ever floated out of his reach. It 
visited him like a spirit from some fair, 
strange country, but he could never catch 
it or win it to stay. Even now, when it 
seemed so near, it had gone from him; and, 
if he lost it, he could never be happy again. 
Then he took up his bow once more, and 
played a strain so mournful that the kind- 
hearted fairy, who had had a thought of 
carrying away violin and music and all, by 
the pover of her magic, to the Fairy 
Queen, changed ner mind. 

She took a seed out of the beetle-wing 
bag, and threw it toward him, with the 
wish that he might find the wonderful tune 
he was seeking. At the door she turned 
back, and tossed another seed after the 
first, wishing that his success might pring 
him honor and riches. 

But now Rayonnette must begin in good 
earnest, if she hopes to juin the fairy com- 

pany to-night. Very tired and warm she 
is, and the sun is high in the sky. 

She found on her way many lovely 
flowers which do not bloom at night; and 
now she gathered all that she could carry, 
thinking these might please her Queen. 
Then she lay down in the shade, and rested. 
She was aroused by a distressed fluttering 
and chirping, and, gazing about, saw that a 
great ugly snake was holding a poor fright- 
ened yellow-bird by the glitter of his wicked 
eyes, so that he had no power to escape. 
Rayonnette flung a fennel-seed straight at 
the small glittering eyes, calling cut: 


“Spake! snake! wicked snake ! 
Pain and terror you o’ertake! ’ 


Directly the snake uncoiled his long, 
smooth tail, and glided underalog. Quick 
as thought, she threw another seed at the 
bird, seying: 


“ Pretty bird, come sing for me 
And ali the fairy company.” 


The golden and black wings beat wildly 
for a moment, then the pour bird sank help- 
less before her. But he pleaded hard for 
his liberty. ‘I cannot sing,” he told her, 
**if lam notfree. It is the free fields, and 
woods, and the boundless air, that give me 
mysong. I would die in a prison, however 
splendid. Besides, summer is nearly over, 
and what would you do with me then? 
Why should you want a poor little captive 
bird, who cannot sing? Let me fly away 
over the hill, and I will sing you a song 
worth having.” 

The kind fairy had not the heart to re- 
fuse him; so she dropped a third seed, and 
tbe pretty bird spread his wings, and soared 
aloft, trilling a glad carol that called out 
half a hundred songsters to join in the 
chorus. 

But not long afterward, she discovered 
something truly wonderful. It was a dew- 
drop that neither melted nor grew dull 
when she took it in her hand. It was not 
smooth or soft, but hard asa stone, and 
covered with tiny points which scratched 
her soft skin as she turned it over, and it 
flashed so brightly as to dazzle even her 
keen fairy eyes. In fact, it was adiamond 
which some one had dropped from a locket. 
Tbis was too precious to be carried in her 
satchel. Rayonnette held it tightly in her 
tiny pink palm, and turned her face 
toward the wood. 

But, between the heat and the length of 
the journey, she was so thoroughly worn 
out that she was glad to creep under a 
cool green cabbage-leaf, and in a moment 
she was fast asleep. 

It was early evening when she awaked. 
She could hear the soft calls of the birds as 
they tucked themselves in for the night, 
and the contented lowing of the cattle. 
There was a lovely violet color in the sky, 
warming by slow and rosy degrees into 
pink and finally crimson over the western 
hills; and a soft, pleasant shade was deep- 
ening on the landscape. It was time to be 
on the way home. 

Her flowers were drooping sadly; but 
she put them together, as a siga at least of 
good intentions; and with them in one 
hand (while the satchel hung from her 
arm), and the diamond safely clasped in 
the other, walked on toward the wood. 
Beside the path sat a little child, crying 
bitterly. He had stopped to play, and had 
stumbled over his tin pail, aud scattered his 
berries far and wide. He was tired and 
late; so, instead of going quickly to work 
to pick them up, he was foolishly wasting 
his time in tears. The fairy was so sorry 
for him that she carefully laid down all 
her burdens, took out her last seed, which 
she was saving for an accident, and, drop- 
ping it into the empty pail, wished the 
berries all back init. The child brushed 
away his tears, rubbed his eyes, looked for 
a minute half frightened and wholly be- 
wildered; then, with a merry laugh, caught 
up the pail and ran off at full speed. 

Tinkle! tinkle! The fairy bells are all a 
jingle! The fairies come trooping up to 
their meeting-place under the largest and 
oldest oak in the forest. The Queen takes 
her seat on the cushions of thistle-down, 
and her ladies gather round, waiting for a 
signal from the King. The moop has not 
yet risen, but the fireflies are brisk and 
bright. 

** Your Majesty,” says a page in a cloth- 
of-gold livery of pansy petats, ‘‘ Rayon- 
nette begs for an audience.” 

So Rayonnette, being called, comes and 
kneels at the royal feet, and presents her 
dewdrop. 

‘*What is this? A white pebble? It is 
pretty; but where is your slipper?” 

‘** Alas! Madam,” cries poor Rayonnette, 
bursting into tears, ‘‘ I can not tind it—nor 
anything else—see, all the poor flowers!” 
They fall from her hands, pale and lifeless, 
upoa the velvet moss. x 

“They must have been very pretty,” 
says the Queen, gently, pitying her distress. 
‘*And what have you there in your bag? 
Open it, Snowdrop!” 

**Nothing, Madam; it is empty,” sobs 
the poor little fay. 

But Saoowdrop has already pressed the 
clasp, and the bag flies open. 

**Ha!l ha! hal” A ripple of childish 
laughter breaks upon the air, the freshest, 
happiest, blithest sound in the world. 








The fairies look at one another, and smile 


wonderingly. But as the laughter dies 
away, other music follows it—a bird-song 
such as the night-birds never sing, a war- 
bling gush of delightful melody which 
makes the tiny ladies spring to their feet 
and clap their wee pearly hands at the 
close. 

‘*Why, Rayonnette, how did you ca'ch 
such wonderful music?” cries the Fairy 
Queen. 

But now suddenly the truly wonderful 
music commences—slow, soft, sweet and 
sad; now rising, pow falling, with a gen- 
tle, sobbing sound of pain; and now a 
breath of hopefulness steals into it, and 
swells with a peaceful and divine sweet- 
ness, growing into contentment and then 
into joy, until in a strain of triumphant 
praise it seems to be caught away into the 
upper starlight, and a charmed silence 
falls. 

The fairies are all in happy tears. 

‘“‘Ah! my dear Rayonnette,”exclaimed the 
Q een, ‘‘ how well you have earned your 
pardon!” 

And again the fairy-bells fall a-jingling, 
and the gay company goes trooping out, 
to set the dewdrops on the grass again. 

And the slipper? 

If you go to the edge of the wood, in a 
straight line between the first silver birch 
and the mushroom table with the empty 
acorn-cups near it, you may still find the 
fairy slipper. It is very delicately balanced 
on the point of a long, slender reed or stalk, 
and swings to and fro at the faintest 
breath of wind. It looks as though some 
thoughtful robin or humming-bird, see- 
ing that a fairy bad left her shoe behind, 
had carefully hung it up where one cannot 
miss seeing it. 

I think you must certainly find it; for I 
koow itis there. It is made of exceedingly 
fine, soft, thin satin, of a light red color, 
so delicate that you can cut it through only 
tooeasily with your finger-nail. The toe is 
turned up and pointed, the heel is low, and 
there are two deep scallops in front. Pos- 
sibly, too, you may find with it the bit of 
white fluted ribbon with which Rayonnette 
used to tie it. People may call it a wild 
lady’s slipper; but you can easily see that 
no lady that ever lived, not even Mrs. Tom 
Thumb nor Minnie Warren, could put such 
atiny shoe upon her foot; indeed, if she 
put her little finger into it, it might be a 
tight fit. It is a fairy’s slipper, of course, 
as you will know as soon as you set eyes 
on it. 

When I found it, one day, I examined 
it very carefully, but left it hanging in 
its place, in the hope that the fairy might 
come that way, in which case she would 
be certain tosee it. Perhaps, after all, she 
has carried it away with her by this time, 
and you may search the meadow in vain. 

If this should be so, yet you need not de- 
spair. There are other fairy slippers to be 
found,if you look in the right places. Down 
beside the small rippling, softly-singing 
brooks, where the sunbeams find a way to 
shine in through the trees,1 have seen the 
tiny satin shoes daintily suspended over the 
stream. They are of different shades of red 
and yellow, are often ‘‘ polka-dotted” very 
prettily in white. Do the fairies hang them 
up there while they are wading in the 
water? Or do they put them there to dry 
after slipping intoa damp spot? Or do the 
boy-fairies throw each other’s slippers up 
there for fun, as naughty human boys do 
with each other's caps? Only that I can 
scarcely think probable. 

Sometimes I come suddenly upon so 
large an assemblage of these banging slip- 
pers that Iam tempted to conjecture that 
the shoes are washable, and that I have 
stumbled upon a fairy laundry. 

I wish you would all hunt them up, and 
tell me your opinion. 

New Yor Crrr. 
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Tue class of organisms which bear this 
name are among the most interesting of 
all forms of microscopic life. As we shall 
presently see, their interest is not confined 





gist as well, and even, to some degree, by 
the archeologist. — 

To get an idea of the structure of the 
Foraminifera and their appearance under 
the microscope, one has only to imagine 
what an Ameba would be if its soft, jelly. 
like body were enclosed in a hard shel] 
perforated with one ormore holes. Thrust 
through the holes are extensions of the soft 
inner part; and as these may be pushed out 
and drawn in at the will of the animal, 
they serve the same purposes as the 
pseudopodia of the Amceba—namely, walk. 
ing and grasping organs, and are known 
by the same name. They differ from those 
of the Ameeba in being more slender and 
in sometimes uniting outside the shell to 
form a kind of network. ‘The shells are of 
various forms; some are spherical, others 
egg-shaped, and still others are flattened 
round or oval disks. Of course it is the 
soft substance inside the shell that con- 
stitutes the vital, essential part of the 
animal. Tunis substance, which is just like 
that of the Au.ceba, being protoplasm, has 
the power of secreting the shell. By this 
is meant simply that it is able to transform 
matter taken into itself in the form of food 
into the material of. which the shell is 
made—usually carbonate of lime. The 
process is, of course, the same as that by 
which the coral animal manufactures coral 
and the oyster its shell. 

For a long time Foraminifera were 
known to naturalists by their sheils alone, 
and they were then classified with the true 
shell-fish or molluscs. But when their 
very simple internal structure became 
known, they were given a place among the 
very lowest forms of life where they 
properly belong. 

Not all Foraminifera consist during their 
whole lives of a single bit of jelly, sur- 
rounded by a calcareous shell; but many 
species possess the power of assuming 
compound forms by a process of budding. 
That is to say, the original organism 
throws out buds; these in their turn pro- 
duce others, and so on; and all remaining | 
connected with one another and all sur- 
rounding themselves with a calcareous 
covering, a compound form is produced. 
Such forms are called many-chambered; 
while those consisting of a single unit are 
called single-chambered. Sometimes the 
buds are given off in a straight line, and 
sometimes in a spiral direction, and thus 
quite a variety of forms are produced. 
There is one species in which the shell 
bears a close resemblance to that of the 
well-known pearly nautilus. 


The Foraminifera live both in fresh and 
salt water, but chiefly in the latter. In the 
sea their distribution is world-wide. In 
the tangled roots of seaweed near the 
shore and in the greatest depths that have 
been sounded in mid-ocean they are found 
in abundance. It used to be thought that 
no life could exist beyond a certain depth 
of water, because of the great weight of 
the mass of water above; but the dredge 
always brings up these organisms where- 
ever let down. Sometimes many thousands 
are contained in a single ounce of sand, 
so very minute are they. 

The distribution of Foraminifera in time 
is no less wide thanin space. Their shells 
are found in the very oldest rocks, and 80 
they were undoubtedly among the earliest 
created beings. Many great geological for- 
mations consist almost wholly of the shells 
of these animals. The white chalk-cliffs 
of the south of England are a part of a for- 
mation extending across a great part of 
the continent of Europe, which is made up 
almost entirely of these shells. A bit of 
this chalk examined under the microscope 
shows very many of the shells; and itis 
worthy of remark that some of the species 
are indistinguishable from forms now liv- 
ing in the bed of the ocean. Another for- 
mation, still more extensive than that of 
the chalk-cliffs, and consisting largely of 
the shells of Foraminifera, is that know? 
as the Nummulitic limestone. It stretches 
from France on the west to China on the 
east, and is almost everywhere recognizable 
as a distinct formation. In some places it 
has a thickness of several thousand feet. 

It is of this limestone that the Pyramids of 
Evypt were built, so that it is not too much 
to say that the material of these huge 
structures was primarily the product of the 





to the zoologist, but is shared by the geolo- 





labor of minute microscopic animals. 
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stone of which Paris is built is also, toa 
great extent, composed of the shells of 
Foramjpifera. It is thus seen that these 
little cfeatnres. apnarentlv insignificant in 
their minuteness, have vet plaved quite an 
important part in the affairs of the world. 

There are one or two reflections to which 
the study of these orgavisms seems 
naturally to lead. Consisting primarilv of 
nothing more than minute drops of jelly- 
like matter, without parts or organs. they 
are yet able, not only to perform all the 
physiological functions, as nutrition, loco- 
motion and repreduction, but also to build 
up shells often strikingly beautiful and al- 
ways perfect in mathematical regularity. 
There inheres in the jelly dropa vital force 
which, acting according to entirely un- 
known ut perfectly definite laws, crries 
on the life processes of the organism. 
Moreover, while the bit of jelly is itself 
without organization, it yet builds up, by 
the action of this force, a shell constructed 
upon a regular mathematical plan. This 
has been adduced as a proof that life is the 
cause of organization, and not, as some 
have thought, the result of it; in other 
words, that ‘‘an animal is organized, or 
possesses structure, because it is alive; it 
does not live because it is organized.” 

It is instructive, too, to consider how 
utterly impossible it would be to construct, 
by artificial means, an object so tiny, so 
delicate, and so perfect. as tne shells of these 
animals; and yet day by day Nature is mak- 
ing them, and has been makiug them for 
ages and ages in limitless prodigality in 
noiseless workshops in the depths of the 
sea. And that this immense expenditure 
of energy has not been entirely wasted, 
from the practical point of view, is seen in 
the fact that the product of the activity of 
ages, now long gone by, is used in the 
building of houses in Paris to-day. 

SoHENECTADY, N. Y. 


PUZZLEDOM. 





Communications for this department should be ad- 
Gressed “ Puzzies.” Tue INDEPENDENT. Yew York. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
* 00 *# 
* Oo * 
. 0 o0# 
* 0 0 * 
* 0 0 * 

Upper-word : 1, a support; 2, a man’s name; 
8, to stumble; 4, a lake in the United States; 
5, to make a loud noise. The initials form a 
man’s name; the finais a player on a wind in- 
strument. The two together, the name of a 
celebrated nursery character connected with an 
anxious question concerning p’s. 

CONTINUOUS PUZZLE. 
Cut off the first syllable of a word and continue 


from the second. 
eee He Ee 


ee *# *# © 
eee eee 
es**e*e¢ € £ 


The first word, securely fastened. 

Second word, a kind of grass, very good for 
pasturage. 

Third word, the man who stands in the top of 
& vessel, 

Fourth word, to contrive. 

PI. 
Eb a dogo dilch. 


EASY CROSS PUZZLE, 


8 
2 
98145 
6 
7 
1, 2, 3, purpose: 1, 4, 5, an insect; 1, 6, 7, 
a liquor; 1, 8, 9, the whole. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 25TH. 
WORD PUZZLE. 
As mad as a March hare. 
ANAGRAM ACROSTIC. 


NarD 
AsiaA 
IroN 
LodlI 
Erik 
DelL 
EASY RHOMBOID. 
Lone 
Neat 
Brow 
Seen 
ARROW. 
Gist 
Bara F 
Dado as 
Morningstar 
Done at 
Tore 1 
Bone 


DOUBLE SQUARE WORD. 


Mush Room 
Unto Ogle 
Stir Gila 
Hora Mean 





THE UNITED STATES MAIL. 


On the end of a business house on Market 
Street. Philadelphia, adjoining the new United 
States Post Office, there is an exceedingly sug- 
gestive picture, in two panels, giving the old 
and the new ways of delivering the United 
States mails. 

The one indieates a very little to do, with leis- 
ure in which to do it. The other, much to do, 
for which haste is required. To one who is 
familiar with the growth of the postal service, 
this picture starts a very interesting train of 
thoughts. One of these brings back the old 
stage-coach and the horseback rider, and the 
fact that between these two the work of distrib- 
uting the mails of the country was divided. 
Over against these come to mind the facilities 
of the present day, with the high rate of post- 
age reduced to figures hardly more than nomi- 
nal by comparison. From the external mechan- 
ical changes the mind turns to the contents of 
the letters, both of the old time and the new 
One of the most engrossing topics in which 
people everywhere always have had, and always 
will have, a common interest is the matter of 
personal health. 

A large class of writers seeing in the public 
press the statement of cures by the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment, which has been so widely 
advertised, at once write to the references for 
fuller particulars, The patients who have been 
cured are so numerous, and they have so freely 
spuken of their restored health, that the divided 
task has been to manya light one. But ore 
lady in Maine writes us that ene has answered 
letters from nearly every state, and from some 
sections very many. 

Hon. William D. Kelley, member of Congress, 
answers a very large number, saying that he 
owes the good health he has enjoyed for ten 
years to the treatment. Hon. Wiliam Penn 
Nixon, editor of The Chicago Inier-Ocean, re- 
ceives hundreds of inquiries as to the genuine- 
ness of bis \estimonials, and as to the perma- 
nence of results. These he answers throuch 
the mail, as it was through a let er received from 
a reiative in Boston that he learned first o: the 
value of the remedy. Once in a while one too 
hard pressed tinds it necessary to ask relief from 
part of the task, as in the case of a prominrnut 
member of the bar of Topeka, Kansas, Hoo. 
H. P. Vrooman, whose 'itle came through serv- 
ice in the courts for a term as judge. He is ato 
prowinent in temperance work, being Chairman 
of the State Executive Commi tee of tue Pro- 
hibition Party of Kansas. In one of bis levers 
he says : ‘I have been interrupted about twenty 
times since commencing writing.” This briet 
starement gives some idea of the value of his 
time. The reason for his being calied upon on 
this subject, and letters written to bim, is fouud 
in a Jewter to Doctors Starkey & Palen, Juve 27ib, 
1882, telling of the benefits his wife had reccived 
trom their Compound Oxygen Treatment. We 
quote exactly: ** In the interest of suffering hu- 
wanity I s-nd you for publication an account of 
the almost miraculous cure whicn your Com- 
pound Oxygen performed 1n the case vif my wi'e, 
Her condition was a very peculiar one. She had 
a@ complicauon of diseases, dyspepsia, wrpid 
liver, or liver complaint, as ber physicians have 
always calitd it, and general nervous prostra- 
tion. 

“If you will refer to my de:cription of her 
case, when I made tne first order tor your l'reai- 
ment, in December, 1877, you will see that sLe 
was suffering irom severe attacks of colic aud 
vomiting. These atiacks first cam- once in two 
or three months, when sbe would vomit Lerseif 
almost to death’s door, and until she would 
raise a large amount o1 green bite. When ber 
stomach was relieved from this, she would b- 
come better at once. But as soou as a certain 
amount of bile would again accumuiate, there 
would be another attack of colic and vom ing. 
Each time the attacka came at shorter inte Vals, 
apd were more severe, uutil she became so weak 
and exhausted that we are sure she could not 
have lwwed may days longer, had not your Oxy- 
gen Treatment come just as ut did and saved her; 
tor the colic and vomiting had become almost 
perpetual, and her sirength and life were nearly 
exhausted, 


us 

** We could see a change in her condition from 
the first inhalgtion, for she never had so severe 
an attack of colic afterward, and had more 
strength to endure the pain and retching. She 
continued to gain steadily, and for the pust four 
years has had no sere attacks. If she is 
threatened with one, she takes an inhalation or 
two, and 80 escapes any severe paroxysms. 

** We have used in ali nearly five Home Treat- 
ments in four years. Oue of our boys, fourteen 
years of age, had un attack of inflammaiion of 
the bowels, which left him in a very bad condi- 
tion. Lhe Treatment aid him nearly, if not 
quite, a8 much good as it did Mrs, Vrooman, 

“I think 16 put right that we shouid make 
knowu others what Compound Oxygen has 
caoue for us, and thereiore send you this state- 
ment for publication.” 

Sucb a stat nt of ity attracted wide 
attention, especially among invalids, who nat-— 
uraily wanted particulars. These, Judge Vroo- 
man has sn all cases cheerfully given, so far as 
his time would permit. This be has coatinucd 
to do for nearly four years, to the gratification 
of all who need such aid. At the same time his 
business engagemevts have made it desirable 
that a portion of the time thus occupied might 
be saved. This wish he expresses in a letter, 
dated February 24tn, 1886. It 18 as follows: 

*pince I sent you my tes.imonial, which you 
publisned in June, 182, Ll have received scures 
of letters from ali paris of the Uniteu Stats ask- 
ipg auuost ali kinus of questions about the Oxy- 
gen etc.; but the main thing most of them wished 
.o kuow was, whether I do really exist, or 
whether I am a mere myth, and you only bum- 
bugging the peuple wita fictitious’ names for 
the purpose of deceiving them. 

** and pow I wish to aay to the public furth er 
(if yeu wili publiso it), vo save my answering so 
wany letters, tuat my wife has not beea com- 
p: lied to take any more treatment for nearly hive 
years, tince which time ber health nas been con- 
stautly improving, and sbe wrigue more toan 
she ever has betore, and has borne a fine, heaithy 
boy, now almost four years old, who, of course, 
is Smart, be being the seventh son. 

** | impart this information to show the publie 
that tne Compound Oxygen is not mereiy a tem- 
porary reel, but that 1s will permanently cure 
and give new life and vualiuy to the whoie 
system; and if any are solicitous io know 
whetner Iam or not, I will say in the language 
ot Daniet Webster. ‘1 sull live,” and may be 





“T hope what I bave ssid may remove some 
doubts concerning the permanency of the cures 
performed by Compound Oxygen, and that af- 
flicted ones may not delay too long in testing its 
efficacy.” 

The request that Judge Vrooman makes that 
we print his statement, we cheerfully comply 
with, and agree with bis thought that what he 
has said should remove some doubts. What he 
bas written to patients, has undoubtedly helped 
many to accept the evidence so freely and abun- 
dantly given of the curative power of Compound 
Oxygen. There are others coming forward to 
divide the task with him, and a very interesting 
letter just at hand, giving in one report the 
record of results in three cases, one thousand 
miles apart, will serve to show how this relief is 
coming. The writer, the Rev. Isaac L rd, 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelpbia 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore, 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
ments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping 


Goode received and returned by mail and ogee. 
also called for and delivered free within city limits, 
Send for Circular and Price List. 





of Sperry, Ia., says: 

“IT have been able to Jabor in my old field 
beyond all my expectations. Some Sabba:hs 
have four services, and some weeks preaching 
every evening. 

** My old friends express their eurprise that I 
appear so young and vigorous. For this I am 
largely indebted to your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment. My nephew, James L. Leonard, of 
Iona, N. J., writes me that he has been able to 
accomplish more the past season than for four 
years past, all owing to the Compound Oxygen. 
“My sieter, Mrs. Mary 8S. Leonard.has gone to 
Lake Worth, Fia., at the urgency of ber physi- 
cian. She writes me that she discontinued the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment on arriving there, 
but that she became so nervous that she could 
not sleep, and became so miserable that she 
hardly knew what she was duing. She then re- 
sumed the Treatment, and in one week was 
quite comfortable again. I see many that need 
the Compound Oxygen,and am not siow 1n recom- 
mending it. You are at liberty to use my ieuter 
as you desire, with the hope that others may de- 
rive the same benefits that my friends apd I 
have received from the use of the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment, 

* P. 8 —Iwo of my friends whose address I 
enclose, bave apphed to me for your address; 
one in the State of Indiana, and one in Bur- 
lington, Iowa. They want to sce your Treatise. 
Please respond.” 

hese letters show the widespread interest in 
this metnod of treatment for discares, and in 
the vivid jight they throw on the freedom ot 
communication b+tween different parts of the 
country, give ewphasis to tne thought of how 
great an institution is our United States mail. 

A Treatise of nearly two buudrea puges, enti- 
tled **Compound Oxygen,” its mode of action and 
results, giviug full and lnoteresting informaiion, 
is matlea tree to every applicant by Drs. pTARKEY 
& Pawen, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa.- -New 
Yor’ Witnecs. 


NATURE'S W!TH THE FLoweRs THAT 
CURE FOR BLOOM IN THE SPRING 


come Spring and Bilious 
CONSTIPATION, f23<"2°8" sanctus 
 ] Lassitude, Furred Tongue, 


Ma wkish Taste in the mouth, 
Eructa 





by literal doges of 
TARRANT’S 
Effervescent Seltzer 
Aperient, 


Which will 
te the bowels, restore 


“~~ 
. 

‘. evacua 
-H dache tone to the stomach, oxygen- 
Ic Ga ’ ate the blood. expel all mor- 
bid humors and enable the 
AND system to endure the 
hanges of Spring and heat 
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INVENTION 

OF THE AGE, 

Every Family 

should have it. 

POWDERED, AND PUT UP I ONE POUND TIN CANS, 

75 Cents percan. 22 cts. additional for postage 
if sent by mail, 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manuf: 
8.17.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPOIA, PA, 





r ough’ to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
WILT8ERGER, Prop.. 233 N. Second 8t., Phil., Pa. 


AKERS 
b] 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


’ 
B l1ts merits as a WASH BLUE have been fu.ly t 
and endersed by y yon housekeepers. Your 
ii 8. 





















MURDOCK CURTAIN GRATE. 





nitely. The cut represents the curtain (or blower) 
par'ially drawn. 
and bronze metal. Circular sent on application, 


MANUFACTURERS; 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 


18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Bole Arents also for the 
TRENT TILE 


in New England. It is the finest Tile made, Gold 
Medal awerded by the Moseschurette Charitable 
Mechanics’ Association, Exhibit of 188. 


TRAV*L, 


State Line Steamers, 


NEW YORK, GLASGOW AND BELFAST. 
THROUGH TISKETS TO 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND DUBLIN 
at a, low rates, 
A. 1 staunch Clyde built stesmers. First-class pas- 
senger accomodations at reduced prices, 
First Oabin...........-. sponagegsene chpenenscoess $35 to 840. 
according to locaiton. 
Excurs‘on good for one year,............ 8% and $7. 
© live stock car:ied on these «teamers. For in- 
8 on of plans and otheri formation apply to 
UsTIN BALDWILS &CO., General Ageuts, 
Neo. tr way, New York, 
Parcels, Packages, Freight aud Valuables forwarded 
to all parts of Europe, at lowest rates, by BALDWIN’s 
EUROPEAN.EXPREsS. 


HOTELS. WINTER RESORTS. ETC. 
Southern Winter Resorts. 


The now far-famed BERMUDAR, with an equable 
wipter temperature of seventy di beautiful 
scenery and 100 miles of good 
ite attractiveness and is reached by th 
iron steamers OR'NOCO or TRINIDAD 1. sixty 























sage, apply to 
A, EMILIUS OUTERBRIDGE & OO., Agents, 
61 Broadway. New York. 
ARTHUR AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 


Washington, D. C. 
Redecorated and Refurnished, a Hotel 
of quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its 
Cuisine. 


T. E. ROESSLE. Pronrietor, 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Taz Inps- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 

















ters, making it quite ornamental. 

delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar snd 





Seld by Grocers everywhere. 
¥. BAKER ¥ CO. 1 Dorchester, Mass, 
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found with my jaw sign stiilj out at 165 Kansas 
ave., Topexs, Kansas, 
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NEW MATERIALS FOR MOURNING. 


The need of sometbing euable for mourning, yet cool and light in weight, felt by all who 
bave worn black. bas been supplied by eight new fatrica— Claitette. Convent, Gyy SYs 
Princetta, Feather and Pansy Cloths, Imperial Twill, snd Royal Serge. These 
com in cifferent grades, but all of the finest wooiand silk. They are broug”t out by tbe well- 
known firm Priestley & Co., bitherto best known as mak: 
and Drap @’Aima, of éxquisi’e quality.— Demore. 
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Farm and Garten. 
The Aoricultural Editor wt, be glad to recetve any 


of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH OYS- 
TERS. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTONG. 








Ir to be served raw they should be large, and 
fairin color, well drained, and laid in regular 
order on a platter, or on the half-shell, if pre- 
ferred ; in either case, liberally garnished with 
halved lemons. 

The old fashioned way of making oyster stew 
required no milk or cream, but a liberal allow- 
ance of butter, blended with a little flour to 
thicken. Add to the liquor a little salt, pepper, 
and a blade of mace. When boiling, add the 
drained oysters, cook just one moment and no 
more. {n this simple way the dish is quite 
equal in flavor to the stew of the present day, 
which is made of all milk, but no water, added 
to the oyster liquor. Some add also “ just a 
suspicion of onion.” 

Another style is to heat and skim theliquor of 
twenty-five large oysters. Boil four stalks of 
celery and one small onion in a little water till 
well cooked. Then strain and add to the oyster 
liquor, with one ounce of butter, one pint of 
cream or milk, two large spoonfuls of powdered 
crackers, one teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, and a little salt and pepper. Boil all 
this two minutes, and then add the oysters ; boil 
one minute and serve, 

Oyster cream is made after this wise: To the 
liquor of fifty oysters add half a pint of water, 
a blade of mace, and a little salt and pepper. 
Then beat the yolks of three eggs with a pint of 
warm milk, and two ounces of butter, and stir 
gradually into the liquor ; lastly, add the oysters, 
finely chopped, to the boiling liquid, and re- 
move immediately and serve at once. 

Another way to cook oysters is to scald two 
dozen of them in their own liquor for one 
moment, and drain them. Then into the liquor 
stir a little salt, an ounce of butter, the juice of 
half a lemon, one gill of cream, and the yolk of 
one egg blended with one spoonful of flour. Stir 
this mixture over the fire tillit thickens, then 
pour it over the oysters on a hot disb, garnish 
with parsley chopped, and it is ready for the 
table. 

FRIED OYSTERS. 

Use the largest, wipe them dry, dip in beaten 
eggs, then in fine bread or cracker crumbs, and 
fry in plenty of hot lard or clear drippings. Or 
they may be fried in a batter of three eggs 
beaten very light, to which is added three spoon- 
fuls of flour and a cup and a half of rich milk, 
with a little grated nutmeg, all beaten to a 
smooth paste, If large oysters are not to be 
had, a smaller size may be utilized by lapping 
two half way lengthwise, making them adhere 
by dipping in egg. 

Then dip the double oyster inegg and crumbs, 
and it will readily pass for one of the larger 
variety. 

Oysters should be roasted in the half-shell, 
with the convex side down, to retain the juices. 
They are done when the shell opens, in a few 
moments,and should be of good size. They 
can be roasted on hot coals or in the oven. 

To broil them, use only the largest, dried in a 
napkin, dipped in egg and bread crumbs, and 
cooked on a fine oyster gridiron. Brown, turn, 
and serve well buttered and seasoned, froma 
hot platter, They need constant attention, and 
broil very quickly. 

SCALLOPED OYSTERS. 


Butter well the bottom of a pudding dish, and 
cover with a thick layer of vysters, then a layer 
of fine cracker crumbs,a little salt, pepper, 
mace, and several bits of butter; then another 
layer of oysters, repeating all the ingredients in 
this order, till the pudding dish is full, having 
crumbs, butter and seasoning on the top. Over 
all pour a glass of sherry or white wine, and 
enough oyster liquor to moisten thoroughly. 
Bake about twenty minutes, or till a rich brown. 

CUBRIED OYSTERS. 

Into the boiling hquor from one quart of oys- 
ters stir two spoonfuls of flour and one of curry 
powder, blended with one quarter pound of 
butter. Let this just come to a boil, add the 
oysters, cook just thirty seconds, and serve. 

OYSTER FRITTERS. 


Make a batter of the liquor of fifty oysters, 
with three beaten eggs, thickened with flour. 
Add to this a little salt and one teaspoonful of 
Royal baking powder. Chop the oysters 
coarsely, and stir into the batter, and fry by 
large spoonfuls in hot fat. 

OYSTER PANCAKES. 

Mix equal parts of oyster liquor and milk. To 
one pint of this add one pint of flour, two beaten 
eggs, a little salt, one teaspoonful of Royal bak- 
ing powder, and the oysters, whole, frying, one 
to one spoonful of batter, ia hot drippings. 

OYSTER PIE. 


Cover a deep plate with a rich puff paste, and 





bake. Then fill with oysters, seasoned with a 
little salt, pepper, plenty of butter, and two bard- 
boiled eggs sliced. Cover with just a sprink- 
ling of cracker crumbs ; over all pour the liquor 
from the oysters, and cover with puff paste, 
securing the edges well, and pricking the paste 
several times with a fork. Twenty minutes in a 
hot oven is required to bake it. 


OYSTER PATTIES. 


Make the shells of rich puff paste, of medium 
thickness, cut out with a tumbler and edged 
with a thick strip of paste half an inch wide, 
and bake. Then stew the oysters in their own 
liquor only, thicken with beaten egg, and butter 
and season well, and fill the shells. The oysters 
should be ready when the shells come from the 
oven, that they may be filled and served while 
hot. 


SPICED OYSTERS. 


Strain the liquor from two hundred oysters, 
and put over the fire with a coffee cup of the 
best cider vinegar, two dozen whole cloves, the 
same of whole allspice, a blade of mace, a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a pinch of Cayenne. Sim- 
mer for ten minutes, then add the oysters, and 
remove from the fire the instant they come to a 
boil. When cold cover closely, and they are fit 
for use in twenty-four hours. 


PICKLED OYSTERS. 


To the liquor of a hundred oysters, add an 
equal amount of water, a large spoonful of salt, 
a blade of mace and a few whole peppers. When 
this boils put in the oysters, and the moment 
they begin to ruffle. when just heated through, 
skim them out upou a large platter to cool 
Strain the hot liquor, add one-third as much of 
the best vinegar, bring just to a boil, and pour 
over the cold oysters, in a stone jar, not glazed. 
Should be kept in a cool place. These will be 
found as good as any that can be bought. 





THE WATER SUPPLY OF FARMS. 


Tue water supply is one of the most important 
parts of a well-ordered farm. An adequate 
quantity of pure water is indisnensable to the 
welfare of the live-stock and the household, and 
the absence of it is a prevailing cause of disease 
and loss. In the majority of cases of pre- 
vailing disease among animals, the want of 
pure water in sufficient quantity will be found 
the sole, or the most active, cause. In nearly 
every instance, the prevailing malarial and 
febrile disorders in rural homes are due to it. 
The body of an animal contains 75 per cent. of 
water. For every pound of live weight added to 
& person or an animal, twelve ounces of water is 
required. Not only this, but the excretory or- 
gans, the skin, the bowels, and the kidneys, 
carry off a large quantity of water, in which the 
waste matter of the system, produced by the 
action of the vital functions, is dissolved, or 
washed and conveyed out. If this large quan- 
tity of water is impure, nearly all the impurity 
in it goes into, and is left in the blood, because 
all the added weight of flesh retains its share; 
and, as the greater part of the watery excretion 
from the body passes off in vapor from the skin, 
the impurities in this amount of water are re- 
tained in the blood. Knowing how frequently 
the water supply of farms is tainted, more or 
lese, it is by no means a matter for surprise that 
diseases caused by blood poisoning should be so 
frequent and so fatal. 

In considering this subject, two points pre- 
sent themselves most conspicuously—viz., the 
source of the water and the method of convey- 
ance of it. The common sources of the farm 
supply of water are springs, streams, and wells. 
All of these are in the easiest kind of danger of 
pollution. Springs are drawn from the surface. 
The common idea that they come from below, 
from some deep source, is not correct. Water 
falling upon the surface sinks in the soil until it 
meets a surface of hard pan or clay or rock or 
some underground basin from which a channel 
of escape is found and the stream flows through 
the soil or @ seam in the rock until it is dis- 
charged. Streams are made up of water from 
springs and from surface washings, and are 
usually of suspicious character. Wells get their 
supply from large underground reservoirs which 
are filled by the settling of the surface water 
and its filtering through many feet of sand or 
gravel. Usually these reservoirs are shaped like 
a broad basin, and when this 1s very extensive 
and of considerable depth, the well or pipe which 
taps it flows over and the well is called artesian, 

The basin is of rock, or clay, or hard-pan 
soil, with a bed of gravel between the two 
layers, and the water which flows from the rim 
of it sinks down between these layers and grad- 
ually fills it, Atthe verge of the out-crop the 
overflow escapes in the form of springs; lower 
down a wellor pipe sunk into the gravel bed 
taps the reservoir, and the water rises in it to 
the level of the source at the rim, or if the well 
is below this level the water flows over, and may 
be carried by pipes to any hight not above the 
level of the source. This is an artesian well 
andin some localities such water supplies extend 
over hundreds of square miles. 

Wells are the safest source of water, because 
the water percolates through a large extent of 


next best, and streams are almost always sus- 
picious. It is easy to see how wells even may be 
polluted by surface drainage ; and as there is no 
difficulty in understanding the manner in which 
this may be done, no special reference to it is 
required. It is well, however, to call particular 
notice to the imminent danger of such pollu- 
tion when cesspools or manure yards are ad- 
jacent to wells. 

The method of conveyance of water is by 
pipes of various materials—wood, lead and 
iron. Wood easily decays, and decaying wood 
soon makes the water impure and unwholesome. 
Lead is not only unwholesome, but dangerously 
poisonous, and the more nearly pure the water 
is the more dangerous the lead pipe becomes, 
because lead is most soluble in pure water. 
When water is impregnated with lime or other 
salts, a deposit is gradually formed upon the 
lead and protects it from the solvent action of 
the water. Iron pipe is rapidly corroded both 
by the oxygen and the carbonic acid, so abun- 
dantly held in solution by water. When the 
water contains free sulphuric acid, which is 
frequently the case, this acts upon the iron, 
and the combination of water, sulphuric acid, 
and iron produces the excessively unpleasant 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas which is dissolved 
by the water and gives to it the odor and flavor 
of stale eggs. Sometimes the water contains 
so much carbonic acid or oxygen as to cause a 
large deposit of carbonate or oxide of iron 
inside the pipe; and this sometimes closes the 
pipe in a few months. Allof these pipes are 
objectionable. A new chemical process has, 
however, been applied toiron pipes by which 
the surface of the iron has been rendered per- 
fectly insoluble even by boiling hot acids; and 
when thus prepared, the pipes are practically 
indestructible, lasting indefinitely, being wholly 
unacted upon by the water. For wells and 
cisterns such pipe is indispensable, and for 
conveying water from springs is exceeding use- 
ful and desirable. Indeed, it is the only pipe 
for the conveyance of water which is wholly 
free from objection. Earthen pipes serve a 
good purpose, but are not durable, and cement 
pipes make the water hard from the lime which 
is dissolved from them by the water.—N. Y. 
Times. 


RURAL IMPROVEMENT. 


Tue ordinary rura! village is dreary and dis- 
tressing to any person of refined tas‘e. Improve- 
ments within easy reach not only satisfy the 
residents and the public, but add substantial 
value to the property so adorned. Many of the 
old New England hamlets have been regenerated, 
and there and elsewhere “ village improvement 
societies” are happily not uncommon. The 
system is simple ; the improvers start with their 
own property ; all the better if adjacent owners 
be interested, as it makes a more conspicuous 
beginning. Tumble-down fences are removed, 
and lots thrown open so as to add width to 
streets and roads. Of course this involves the 
enforced absence of stray cows and pigs. Side- 
walks are planted uniformly with shade trees; 
sarfaces leveled down or up to grade, and 
sodded; flower borders and small flowering 
shrubs planted; streets put into the neatest 
kind of order, and kept so ; division lines between 
lots marked by neat posts and perhaps a single 
wire, or the posts alone suffice. Neighbors are 
then wrestled with to follow the‘lead. In some 
cases the reformers get permission to renovate 
the premises,of stubborn conservatives, and in 
every case known these people have very soon 
come around and settled up the bill voluntari- 
ly. 

Nothing is more contagious than such an ex- 
ample,and it soon spreads to the near-by farms, 
which are put in good order, and the improved 
roads furnish pleasing drives for the villagers, 
and attract the notice of strangers and visitors 
who are seekiug homes or summer board; and 
this, of course, increases the value of property. 
The funds for these purposes are raised by sub- 
scription ; but the work is mainly done by the 
reformers at their leisure. Some money is needed 
to carry out the full purpose. This is raised by 
entertainments given by the leaders—as read- 
ings, festivals, concerts, lectures by popular 
men, who are easily induced to make very rea- 
sonable terms, and in other ways as may be 
found practicable. But this is in itself one of the 
most profitable parts of the whole plan; for a 
literary society, a ladies’ sewing circle,and other 
social gatherings tend very much to the im- 
provement of the village. A farmers’ club, to 
meet in the village one afternoon in the week, 
would be a most excellent adjunct to the associ- 
ation, and this might lead to a co-operative 
union of the members for business purposes. 

The end in view being plain and simple, noth- 
ing more is required than a determination to 
carry it out by gradual consecutive steps; and 

these advances are evolved one from another as 
the work goes on. The main point is to make a 
beginning, and the pleasing result of the first 
efforts is usually such as to insure continuance. 
By the association of several persons, seeds, 
shrubs, and trees are purchased cheaply, and, in 
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one very successful instauce, a nursery of cheap 





evergreens and flowering shrubs was made ata 





small cost ; and the profit from the sale of these 
after two years furnished the means for planting 
the village streets with shade trees. One needed 
part of the workis to put up, or induce otherg 
to put up, hitching posts to secure the horses,so 
that they may not be tied to the newly planted 
trees by thoughtless strangers. In cases where 
this happens members of the association on the 
watch for such accidents gently suggest to the 
stranger the propriety of using the post and 
saving the trees. There will be drawbacks and 
rebuffs, but a pleasant, persuasive pressure on 
public opinion soon leads it in the way it should 
go, and ina short time the whole community 
become interested, and help in the work, or, at 
the least, passively acquiesce in it, and are soon 
infected with the spirit of it.—N. Y. Tribune, 


PROTECTION AGAINST MOTHS, 


PREVEN1ION is the means most to be recom- 
mended for escaping annoyance from moths, 
The ordinary clothes’ moth may be overcome 
with various remedies; but when the carpet 
beetle, or buffalo moth, as it is called, takes pos- 
session of a house, it is difficult to exterminate, 

It is the part of prudence to brush and clean 
furs and woolen garments and pack them away 
early in the spring before the moths begin to fly 
and deposit eggs. First brush and beat them 
lightly until sure that they are clean, then paste 
them up perfectly tight in stout brown paper 
bags, or sew them up securely in linen, remem- 
bering that the small, thin clothes’ moth can 
enter through a very slight opening. Be sure 
there are no holes or imperfections in the bags, 
and the contents will be safe. 

Camphor gum, red cedar chips, tobacco leaves 
and other strong smelling substances will some- 
times prevent moths from depositing eggs, and 
it is well to put something of the kind among 
garments packed away in trunks, chests or 
drawers. But this is not to be depended upon 
like sealing up securely, as described above. 

In a badly infested house the buffalo moth 
preys upon furs and woolens; but it is espe- 
cially troublesome on account of the damage it 
does to carpets, and the difficulty of protecting 
the latter. The buffalo grub eats along the 
edges of carpets, generally not going more than 
two feet from the wall, but will often follow a 
crevice in the flooring for yards, eating quite 
throagh the carpet above it. As an excellent 
preventive to carpets not infested, it has been 
recommended to seal up all cracks in the floor- 
ing (which afford hiding places for the larve) 
with hot wax or tallow. Then lay down strips 
of gas tar roofing paper, eighteen inches wide, 
under the edges of the carpet. When there are 
many of these insects beneath a carpet there is 
probably no better way to destroy them than to 
apply benzine freely with a brush or feather along 
all crevices of the flooring and around the base 
board. Use benzine with caution on account 
of its inflammability. This destroys the insect 
in whatever stage it may be. 

A remedy very successful for the common 
moth is to sprinkle water on the carpet where- 
ever the moths are at work, then laya damp 
sheet over it, and iron with a hot iron. The 
steam penetrates the carpet and destroys the 
larve. To destroy them in closets where the 
larve are hidden away in cracks, fumigation 
with sulphur is the readiest method. Some 
housekeepers affirm that moths may be kept out 
of a room by occasionally burning sulphur in 
it. Stuffed furniture is often protected by hav- 
ing undissolved carbolic acid packed inside it. 
It is said that this substance will not fail to 
keep them out of any article to which it is ap- 
plied. It should be used with care. Pyre- 
thrum, or Persian insect powder, applied 
thickly under the edge of carpets is efficacious 
against the ordinary moth, but totally fails to 
keep out the buffalo moth. In fact the various 
remedies in use for moths are of little avail 
against this. Benzine, or kerosene, and tallow 
seem, thus far, the best remedies diseovered.— 
N. Y. World. 


- DRESSING POULTRY. 


THERE are many ways of dressing poultry. 
Where very large numbers are to be dressed, it 
is a common practice to suspend them by the 
legs from a string or wire over a floor covered 
with dry sand of sufficient depth to absorb all 
the blood. The skillful picker is armed with s 
knife having a sharp, slender blade, like that of 
a penknife. Opening the victim’s mouth with 
the thumb and finger of one hand, the operator 
introduces the keen blade with the other hand, 
penetrates the brain to produce unconscious- 
ness, then makes a quick, clean cut entirely 
across the roof of the mouth, or just behind the 
eyes, sevcring the blood vessels on both sides. 

While the fowl is bleeding, the operator i 
stantly commences to remove the feathers, be- 
ginning on the breast, next the back, and 80 0D, 
doing the most difficult parts first, lest the 
feathers should set. This they seldom or never 
do if the sticking is properly done. The tail 
and wing feathers are thrown in one direction, 
those worth saving going in another ; and, in ® 
short time, the fowl is ready for the pin-feath- 
erers, who are equipped with ordinary shoe 
makers’ knives, baving the edge thoroughly 
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blunted and the point slightly rounded to pre- 
vent injuring the flesh of the fowl. They take 
the fowl in theif lap, and with the knife and 
thumb pin-feather against tbe grain. 

For the picking of a few fowls, where the 
farmer is obliged to do the work alone, first 
select an old-fashioned, wooden-bottomed chair, 
if one can be found. Remove it to the picking 
quarters and saw off the back even with the 
seat. Next, saw a flour barrel, or, what is still 
petter, a large sugar barrel, in two, just above 
the middle, making a large tub. Select the spot 
for the chair, and place the tub in front of it 
and touching it. Tack cleats or blocks of wood 
to the floor, holding the tub firmlyin place, that 
it may resist any lateral pressure from your 
knees when holding the fowl in position. Scatter 
dry sand over the floor, having it quite deep at 
your left of the tub. On the outside of the tub 
in front, tack a piece of leather to hold the pin- 
feathering knife, that it may be fcund readily 
and handled instantly. In dressing poultry, all 
movements should be quick without lost motion. 
On the left of the chair and beside the operator, 
have a pall containing two inches of dry sand. 
Into this bleed and also “‘ draw” the fowls. Near 
this pail, and within easy reach of both it and 
the chair have a sheath for your sharp-pointed 
knife and another for your gutting knife, also a 
nail upon which to Lang a clean cloth for wip. 
ing the fowls. 

On the extreme left have the coop of fowls. In 
the center of the top should be a door on hinges, 
easily opened and closed, and large enough for 
the passage of a fowl without rubbing its skin. 
The fowls should have had nothing to eat for at 
least twelve hours, and twenty-four hours would 
be still better. If their crops are empty they 
wed not be removed, and this omission will add 
much to their appearance when dressed. If the 
crop does contain any food it must be removed. 
This is as necessary as removing’ the intestines ; 
and if either is allowed to remain the fowl will 
sour and spoil. If the fowl is cropped, take it 
from the back, which makes much neater work. 
On the right have a clean bench covered with 
paper to receive the poultry when dressed.—W. 
H. Rupp, in “ The Poultry World.” 


TREATMENT OF YOUNG COLTS. 


Cexts should be kept growing from the first, 
and taught to eat oats at an early age. When 
weaned at five or six months old, the milk ofa 
good Ayrshire cow for six months longer would 
give the colt a very good start. Besides this, he 
should have a few quarts of oats daily, witha 
plenty of good, sweet, early-cut hay (clover, 
timothy, or red-top), with an occasional feed of 
good straw. There should be rock salt acces- 
sible at all times, and good running or spring 
water, and anoccasional feed of carrots, This 
treatment, with good, warm quarters and plenty 
of room for exercise, without being too much ex- 
posed to the rigors of a Northern winter, would 
give the breedera yearling of which, providing 
his breeding is all right, he need not be ashamed, 
and an animal worth much more than the average 
two-year olds, being both larger and finer. Oats 
we most excellent food for colts, as they give 
muscle, size and style. An occasional feed of 
carrots in winter is almost essential to the ani- 
mal’shealth. As a substitute for carrots, boiled 
flaxseed is very good; in lack of either, an oc- 
casional bran-mash is almost indispensable, as 
the bowels require to be kept gently open. When 
the mare is worked or driven while suckling the 
colt, great care should be used to prevent it 
from suckling while the mare is over-warm from 
exertion. The mare may be used, but should 
always fully cool off before the colt is allowed to 
suck. The volt should be handled at a very early 
age, and taught while quite young that man 
is its master, but at the same time its friend. 
The young coit should be taught to like and not 
fear his master, and be well halter-broken (if 
practicable) when but a few weeks old, as a young 
colt, well halter-broken, is much easier handled 
and cared for than one thatis not. He should 
be taught to stand hitched by the halter, in or 
cut of the stable, while quite young.— American 
Agriculturist. 
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ing to subscribe for one or mcre papers or magazines 
in connection with Tae INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very hand P tage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. _— 


P.-0. Bex 2787, 











RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
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ot OM ‘THORBURN & C0716 JOHNS? NEWYORK. 








b 
Broadway, New York. 
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THE INDE 


PENDENT. 


[April 1, 1886, 
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“ Like as it were a 
moth that fretteth the 
ew: so will the 

ree alkali, to which 
many powerful soaps 
owe their strength 
destroy your clothing. 
Professor Silliman, of 
Yale College, says, 
“The Ivory Soap is 
of remarkable purity 
oe es as a laundry 
soap it has no su- 
perior.” 


of charge. A full-size cake of Ivory 4.4 
py to any one wee. ¢ cannot 


ott 
ix t rt Brooker 
Gambia Scand! "ALS Sse tee 
DVERTISE | UDICIOUSLY, 
ay is to cousult LORD & 
THOMAS, Onlesgo tl. 


LEWIS & CONGER. 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue. 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 
Now York. 


Ha pleasure of informing their patrons that 
They te uyre just addea to their already — 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


ano 
TABLE GoopnpDs 
achoice assortment of 


DECORATED FRENCH CHINA. 


These goods, being exclusively from one factory, 
are uniform in color, and of the finest quality manu- 
factured. The shapes are the newest produced, and 
the designs of decoration the richest and most at- 
tractive in the market. In this department, as in the 
others of our establishment, we are able to give to our 
customers the the benefitof importation rates, 


LF PAGE'S 


LIQUID GLUE 





















40.1 SUIT 











; Terry, 98 
: Plush, @ 

5 8s. C. 
SMALL 

$ & CO. 

2 Bestos. 
Mase. 

’ 
MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD. 

The q is often Le w does Mu 
Gareere ee nit as 

sot i F 

fe RE : 
M 16.45 0.48 
u 16 314 
+ tol do. ie ie 
ee Ao. ots e050 19.94 
URDOOK's » Giguip Foon con contains ins 14.10 per per cont. of 
maou f ate 4 contain AL. one per om that is 
oul soesan te ceoela ati: fh cares fst 

tions fru wy 00.50 per cent. 

It 43 of ak which vom ible mat- 
by tt 2 from ay cent. 
tions are Gass tase cot. “The other prope is to 
These facts 


erie zt y hee oy wesc fons itmeking now 


andc the: Shien of dlsanes 


Murdeck’s Liquid Feod Co., Besten. 





VICTOR 


BYCYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 


NIGHEST GRADE KNOWN. 


you gg OY will make you Est, Sleep, 


> oa PENS. 


che 


STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 


Lepding Nos. : 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 





“ee 00 GRAPE VINES 


uality 
ser fe,.2 orice list free. CEWIS POESCH, Fredonia, § 


100 Ve 4 Small rults 


uwnsurp . Warranted true. Very ches 





Sey" fod for Ihe. 
4, 


wiliustrations. we it. Itisa Ha 
viral new i aie As attri 
catalogue of 


real vaiue, and cannot 
seud address NG a 





BURPEE’S $e&vs 


wa ayo BURPEE vi Co., Philadel 


ARE IAT te baer LA 
EQUAL-NONE BET 
NNUAL FOR 


8 Pa fen. hundreds 


beau- 
all abou' leow- 
= Puget t \s bess Becmmn é 


hia, Pa. 


Every Farmer, Gardener and 4 





if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. 





 ) 


Manufectured by 









THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER |: 


18 DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


more durable than ordiuary Chilled tree Flee 
THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Ilion, N. Y. 


largel f Cast Steel, i bh li 
- yo oto mee gnect, and 





DOES 
YOUR HOUSE 


NEED 


PAINTING! 


BEST IN THE MARKET, 


and is 


GUARANTEED. 


We gmarantee the Averill Paint will prove 
satisfactory when applied according to direo- 
tions. We do notmeans guaranty of satisfac- 
tion only when the paint is first applied ; but our 
guaranty embraces a sufficient time to properly 
test the merit of the paint. Our friends from 
whom our paint may be purchased are author- 
— to protect this guaranty. 

y experience as agent (for 8 years) for the 
pH. a vhe Averill Paint has been so satisfacto- 
ry that I have yet to hear of a dissatisfied cus- 
tomer ; all speak of its superiority in wear and 
appearance to lead and oil.—Samurzi L. Waps- 
worts & Sons, Eastport, Me. 

H. Hanricer, Esq., LaGrange, Texas, writes: 
Ihave handled and used Paints for the last 
forty-three years, but have found none to equal 
the Averill. 

Ricnarp P. Kewt, Sox & Co., Lancaster, 
N. H., write: Having used and sold, almost ex- 
clusively for the past three years, the Averill 
Paints, we consider them superior to any paints 
we ever handled. We have yet to find a case 
where they have not given perfect satisfaction. 

J. J. THomas, Esq., editor of the ‘* Cultivator 
and Country Gentleman,” Union Springer, N. Y. : 
‘*T bave used the Averill Paint _— for nine 
years, and it has given entire satisfaction, being 
cheaper, drying sooner, eine better, and 
lastiog longer than any other paint that I 
know of.” 

Hon. P. T. Barnum, Brid; rt, Conn., says; 
I have used the Averill Palot on over sixty of 
my buildings with entire satisfaction. 


Send for Sample Card to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON AND CRICAGO. 


















OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Boston. 


Aver Pant 


Yor: BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 





cate 


HAVE W/PATEN aROVEMENT 
Not FOUND IN IN cr MAKES 


THAT WILL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOSEWNRS 10 SECU 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


shaw, Applin Cn 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 





















Hy a 


Send For Price List and Catalogue 
OF 
Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled 
labor can produce, Address, 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 
Wateriee. N. V. 





The Original! Beware et imitations! 
AWARDED. HICHEST PRIZE and 
’ ONL 





id EXPOSITION, 1878. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 


fp masvel of purig 
than 


the nds, and cannot mw sold in ———- 
witb the multieade of low test, gore weigh 
Phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. —— a 


ar Lat Brannon 





or ages Can now be had in Drug Btores for 10c. 
x, @ larger 


Buy only the Genuine. 
LeBOSQUET 


S | exw HEATING 


Combining the Latest Improveinents. 
WEATIBG PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 








Send for riptive Pamphlet. 
__MeBOSQUET BROS.. 75 Union St., Boston. 
WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Percelain 
i AT LOW PRICES, 
ne White Porcelain Di 
e te French China Dinner 4 Tees. i 
Gold-band China it. Bets. 44 pieces, 8.60: white 





Ban 
L HOUBSE®URNIS ING GOODS, 
Inlustrated Ge: atalogue and Price Li } 
application, Es imates and ceiceaanseanen Sete op 
lt -17 Cooper Institute. N.Y.¢ ity. 
ked and placed on ti 
charge. . Bente. O. D. or on receipt of P.O. M. par ky 










i 
Periectiy 
from m, Bune. 
In pee in ~tA a tates ting 4 


and P ae. S 
ernment mt Baling: tonto, 
Tex. (win Ss ase) 

Send for andsomely [Illus- 
trated Catalorue. and state where 
you saw this advertisement, 


BissELL & CO., 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 


PUMPS, POMPS PUMPS 


Latest Improved. Cheapest and 
Best Fiela’ 8 Orchard, Hongenotd 








depth of w 
cept Field’s ps Address 


Field’s Force-Pump ae 
Leckport, N.Y. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, Py Grand Go 
“ys the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 




















Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 
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